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PREFACE 


In the following exercises, which are intended for use 
in college classes, it is assumed that the student has had 
some practice in turning connected English sentences into 
Greek, and that he is therefore familiar with the ordinary 
forms of inflection. No attempt has been made to indicate 
which exercises are intended for any particular year: as 
the conditions to be met are not everywhere the same, 
this has been left to the judgment of those in charge of 
the instruction. 

For the ordinary course one hundred and twenty exer- 
cises have been given: to these have been added thirteen 
(Nos. 121-133) for those who desire to have material for 
practice in the imitation of Demosthenes, and twelve for 
those who would have similar material for translation in 
the style of Plato. These twenty-five exercises may, of 
course, be used by those who do not aim at definite imita- 
tion of any particular author. 

The introduction does not seek to take the place of the 
grammar, or to be at all a full exposition of its principles. 
In the notes there given differences between the two idioms 
are considered from the point of view of one who is attempt- 
ing to translate from English into Greek. 

The vocabulary gives all the words that the student needs 
in writing these exercises. In the few cases where a word 
may not be found, if it is not given below the exerdse wo 
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which it occurs, a reference to §§ 108 ff. will explain the 
omission. 

Any attempt at the present time to deal, even in an ele- 
mentary way, with matters pertaining to the study of Greek 
syntax must to some extent show the influence of the 
masterly and original work done by that eminent scholar, 
Professor Gildersleeve : for one who has had the privilege 
of being associated with him as pupil and as colleague this 
influence is likely to become paramount. In acknowledg- 
ing my indebtedness both to him and to the general editor 
of this series, Professor Smyth, who has given me the 
benefit of many valued suggestions, it is only just for me 
to state that neither of them is in any way responsible for 
such shortcomings as may be evident in this book. 


E. H. SPIEKER. 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
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1. At the very outset of a course in the translation of 
English into Greek the student should be careful to bear 
in mind that it is Greek prose which he is to make use of 
in his translation, and that therefore all forms and con- 
structions which are peculiar to poetry should be diligently 
avoided. One of the charms of Greek poetry lies in the 
very fact that it has, to a large extent, a vocabulary and a 
syntax of its own, and if the student acquires the habit of 
thinking that such words and constructions belong to the 
everyday language of the people, or even to the prose of 
literary effort, he will lose all appreciation of that which 
should be keenly felt, if he is to do justice to the wonderful 
literature which he is studying. 

The Greek is not unlike our own language in this re- 
spect; for English poetry, too, has many words and usages 
of its own, and one can readily understand how much will 
be lost in the reading by that foreigner to whose mind all 
words and forms used by the poet are but such as might 
be employed in ordinary speech. 

To the beginner who has recently come from the penning 
of Homer and for whom many of the words used by the 
great poet stand out as the first to be thought of in the 
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translation of certain English words, this suggestion is all- 
important. 

But it is not only where the words are entirely different 
that this is to be borne in mind; there are other cases 
where the difference is not so evident, but which are no 
less important. So the simple verb is at times used in 
poetry, while a compound is regularly found in prose; or 
perhaps the simple verb is found only in certain tenses in 
prose : ¢.g. the verb «reivw is a poetic form, while the com- 
pound azroxreivw occurs regularly in prose; the same may 
be said of O@vycxw and amoOvycKe, except that the perfect 
té0vnxa is used in prose. So the preposition ovv, freely 
used in poetry, occurs rarely in prose; on the other hand, 
compounded with verbs it is used regularly. Occasionally, 
it is true, a prose writer makes use of poetic words and 
constructions, but when this is done it is a conscious remi- 
niscence, or the author becomes for the time being a true 
poet, as Plato often does. | 

Again: the word “Greek” stands fora number of dialects 
in each of which we have at least some literary remains. 
When we speak of translation into Greek we restrict the 
word to that dialect which has become the standard, just 
as we do in the case of English or German, or any other 
modern language. The standard in Greek is the Attic 
dialect. The beginner who has read Herodotus will there- 
fore have to ask himself whether that which he would 
write is found in that author alone, and not in the Attic 
prose writers: if so, such forms should be avoided. 

In the following brief summary only such constructions 
are given as are found in standard Attic prose, or else it 
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is plainly stated that they are poetic or dialectic; and in 
the same way only prose words are admitted in the vocab- 
_ulary. The work of avoiding poetic words and construc- 
tions will therefore not be difficult; but the student is 
earnestly advised to make diligent comparison of the 
vocabulary and syntax of the prose and poetry which he 
reads, and in this way to impress on his mind, so as thor- 
oughly to appreciate, that which is distinctive in both 
spheres of literary effort. 

2. Next to a fair knowledge of the uses of the cases, 
which it is assumed that the learner has already acquired, 
one of the most important things to master at once is the 
use of the prepositions and conjunctions. A list of the 
former is appended to this introduction, and this list should 
be frequently consulted until the several uses there given 
of each preposition are well under control. 

3. As to the conjunctions the most important principle 
to be grasped is this, that 2% connected dtscourse the Greek 
did not ordinarily, except for rhetorical effect, allow a follow- 
ing sentence to begin without a conjunction. If there is 
logical continuity in the thought, there must be logical 
connection, and this connection the Greeks expressed. 
Take the English: ‘I was not present at their banquet ; 
I had to go somewhere else.’ Though these sentences are 
formally unconnected, there is certainly some relation be- 
tween them: the second evidently assigns a cause for the 
statement of the first. The English is often satisfied to 
imply such relation; in Greek it is regularly expressed : 
the sentence would therefore read: ov wraphy avtois cupTi- 
vovotv, der yap wv adroce sLevat. 
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4. In such cases as the one just given it is easy to see 
the reason for the Greek use of the conjunction; there 
are others where the connection does not seem so plain 
to us: eg. in beginning a narrative or direct statement 
which has been announced or referred to in what _pre- 
cedes, the Greek uses the conjunction yap. 


I will tell you the following story: There was once a time, etc. 
Tovoe TOV AGyov ipiv épw®: Hv ydp wore xpovos, KTEé. 


5. The connective most frequently employed, especially 
in narration, is the conjunction 6¢. Let the student con- 
vince himself of the truth of this statement by reading 
several pages of narrative Greek; he will soon feel that 
frequent repetition of the particle was readily allowed. 

6. The two particles wév and dé are often paired. They 
give us one of the many proofs of the Greek’s innate love 
of antithetical statement. Such a pev always looks for- 
ward to something which is to follow, and never connects 
its own sentence with what precedes; some other conjunc- 
tion, as yap, odv, ro(vyy, must accompany it to make such 
connection. Me itself merely announces that something 
else introduced by 6¢ is to follow the statement introduced 
by nev. In English we may introduce the second member 
by some conjunction like ‘while’ or ‘but’; in many cases 
we are satisfied to imply the contrast without expressing 
it by means of a conjunction. In spoken language the 
contrast is sufficiently expressed by the emphasis placed 
on the two contrasted words. Whenever in English two 
members of a sentence have each an emphasized word, 
the one in contrast with the other, wey and dé€ may be 
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used. ‘The man came; his wife stayed at home’: here 
‘man’ and ‘wife’ are emphasized in contrast one with the 
other, and the sentence may be rendered: 0 pév avnp 7rAOev* 
9 S€ yuvn olxot Epecvev. 

7. The most familiar of the other conjunctions and par- 
ticles are the following: 


Kat, and ; when attached to a single word, not connecting two words 
or sentences, it is even (like ‘et’ in Latin). The negative is ovdé¢, 
and not, neither ; with a single word = not even. 

kai 6 adds emphasis: xat dy row, ‘1 am doing it’; kat 8) Kas, yes, 
actually. 

re — kal, both —and}; re is not used alone in prose, nor is re — re. 

ovre — ovre, neither — nor. 

GAAd, but; strongly adversative. At the beginning of a sentence it 
may be = why or well! dAXa rapeoti, ‘why, he is here.’ 

prot, however ; it is also used to add emphasis: ov ov pevrot, surely 
not you. 

Kaito, and yet. 

ovv, therefore, then, especially in logical deductions. Note that 
ovKouv is negative = not therefore, while ovxovy is positive = 
therefore. ovv is also a particle of emphasis, regularly so in 
compounds with relative words, dorwotv. ev ovv is a combi- 
nation frequently employed in passing to another point of view, 
especially at the beginning of a new section or paragraph; in 
replies it corrects = nay rather. 

dpa, then, after all. 

yap, for. Kot yép and éAAG ydp are elliptical expressions, ‘and this 
is natural, for’; ‘but this is not so, for.’ xat ydp often means ‘in 
fact.’ yap frequently involves the ellipsis of ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ 

pnv, 8y, %, particles of emphasis. The emphatic asseveration of an 
oath is expressed by 7 pyv. Kat pv calls attention to a new 
point. 

ov pny adda, however. 

7) yap; ov yap; zs zt not so? (nicht wahr? n’est-ce pas?) 

ye, at least, restrictive in meaning. 

your, at any rate. 
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Syov, surely, certainly ; 84 expresses conviction, rov modifies that 
conviction. olo6a dyrov ravra, ‘surely you know this,’ implying 
that the speaker may be not quite certain. It is frequently 
ironical. 


THE ARTICLE 


8. In general the English definite article is to be trans- 
lated into Greek by the definite article; the indefinite article 
is either not rendered at all, or by tts. Sometimes the 
Greek uses the definite article where it is not used in Eng- 
lish, especially in the following cases : 


(1) With abstract words: 4 dpery, virtue, excellence; 6 Oovos, 
envy. 

(2) With generic expressions : 6 dvOpwros, man (mankind) ; of codoi, 
wise men; (note the difference between ‘there are wise men 
(indefinite) in this room,’ and ‘wise men (7.¢. the class) show 
their wisdom’; in Greek the latter has the article, the former 
omits it). In generic expressions we may have in English 
the indefinite article, or ‘your’: 6 cogiorys (the type, the 
class), ‘a sophist, your sophist’ (here again contrast ‘there 
was a sophist’ (indefinite) and ‘a sophist deserves some 
admiration’ (generic, ‘any’ or ‘all’ sophists) ). 

(3) ‘With proper names, when the person is well known, or has been 
named before. 

(4) With the demonstrative pronouns, otros, d0¢, éxeivos. Here 

the predicative position is used; one should, therefore, write, 
ovros 6 dvyp or 6 dvyp ovToOs, not ovTOS avynp. It is 
well to remember that the predicative position of the article, 
#.e. immediately before the noun, the adjective preceding or 
following both,! is also used without the effect of predication 
with adjectives of position, those expressing ‘top,’ ‘bottom,’ 
‘middle,’ where we use a noun in English, e.g. év péon TH 
moXeu, ‘in the middle of the city.’ 


1 dyadds 6 dvip, or 6 avinp dyads, ‘the man 7s good.’ 
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The Greek article frequently translates our possessive 
adjective pronoun: Tyv aomiéa améBandov, ‘I threw away 
my shield.’ 


PRONOUNS 


9. Personal pronouns in the nominative case, when not 
emphatic, are generally not expressed: ‘we are doing this’ 
Tavta wotobpev; ‘we are doing this’ (not others), pets 
Travra trotovpev; but there are some exceptions, ¢g. os 
éy@pmat, ‘as I think.’ 

The third personal pronoun is expressed in the oblique 

cases by forms of avrds, which in the nominative regu- 
larly means ‘self’ (sometimes in the oblique cases): 
‘he did it himself,’ avrds ézotncev; ‘I saw him,’ eldov 
autév. avtos may also mean ‘the master’: ‘is the mas- 
ter in?’ adros &dov; (Cp. the Pythagorean avros éda, 
ipse dixit.) — 
. Io. Of the demonstrative pronouns éxetvos, ‘that,’ points 
to what is more remote, ofros and de, ‘this,’ to that which 
is nearer. otros also refers to what precedes, 6d¢€ to what 
follows: tadr’ elzrev, ‘he said this’ (what has already been 
stated); rad’ elzrev, ‘he said this’ (the following). 

obtos is the regular antecedent of the relative, and is 
used in Greek more frequently than the personal pronoun 
is in English to emphasize the subject after a relative: 
bs av tadra Trownoy, otros Sixnv Swoet, ‘whoever does this, 
(he) will be punished.’ In the same way oftos may be 
used to reénforce the subject of a participle with the arti- 
cle (the equivalent of a relative clause): 0 radra rroijoas 
obros Sinn doce. 
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11. ‘And that too’ followed by a concessive clause is 
rendered by «al tava. 

12. Of the relative pronouns és is particular, éo7ts is 
generic or characteristic. 

When in English two or more relative clauses follow 
each other connected by a conjunction, if the first be ren- 
dered by a relative pronoun in Greek, this pronoun should 
either be omitted in the other clauses, or else (especially if 
the case construction be different) a personal or demon- 
strative pronoun should be used. 

The boy whom we saw and whom we all admired, 6 ais ov eldouery 

kat CGavpacapey (avrov) amavres. 

The man who brought the message and to whom they gave a valuable 

present, 6 dvyp os nyyetA€ TadTa Kai éSocay air@ Sapov roAuTEAEs. 

In the same way, if a relative adverb is repeated in 
English, the second is omitted in translating into Greek. 

13. If a relative pronoun depending on a verb which 
governs the accusative follows an antecedent which is in 
the genitive or the dative case, it is often attracted into the 
case of such antecedent: ‘of the horses which we have,’ 
Tov irTrev av éyouev, The antecedent is sometimes omitted 
as in English ‘what,’ ‘whoever’: ‘he gave these things for 
that which (what) you see,’ av@’ ov opate édwxe Tata. 

14. Relative and antecedent are at times incorporated 
in one clause, the two being regularly separated by some 
word or words: ov éyopmev tara. 

15. The expression ovdcis doris od (a strengthened ‘every- 
body,’ ‘everybody without exception’), which was origi- 
nally ovdels éoriv doris ov, is declined throughout, both 
words being put in the case of the relative. 
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There was not a man whose house we did not see, ovdevds OTrov ovK 

eidomev THY OiKiay. 

16. The Greek tendency to use the personal for the 
impersonal (see § 135) is seen in the treatment of @aupa- 
aTos (ureppuns) doos, instead of Oavpacrov éatw bcos; this 
expression is also declined as one: peta wAnOous Oaupa- 
atov dcov, ‘with a multitude (wonderfully) exceedingly 
great.’ 


THE VOICES 


17. The Greek verb has three voices: the active, the 
middle, and the passive. Of these the passive is not used 
so freely as it is in English: a translation which gives the 
active will, therefore, often render an English passive more 
idiomatically, especially in the infinitive; thus, ‘he ordered 
him to be put to death,’ éeéAevcev arroxTtetvery avrov. 

The passive of some verbs was never used, a neuter verb 
being regularly substituted, so aro@vycKxw serves as the pas- 
sive of amoxteivw: ‘he was put to death by the soldier,’ 
amréQavev ir Tov otpatiwrov. Other verbs are éxito, 
‘I am banished,’ generally passive of é«Bdddw ; ed (Kaxds) 
aaoxe, ‘I am well (ill) treated,’ passive of ed (kax@s) toa ; 
ev (Kaxa@s) axovo, ‘I am well (ill) spoken of,’ passive of ed 
(xax@s) Xéyw; etoBaivw, ‘I am made to go in (on board),’ 
passive of ec BiBalw; hevyw, ‘I am the defendant in a suit 
at law,’ is the passive of d:a«w, ‘I am the plaintiff,’ ‘I prose- 
cute.’ dAldoxopat, ‘I am taken,’ serves as passive of aipa. 
(atpodpmat, as passive, = ‘I am chosen’; it is the passive of 
the middle atpoduat, ‘I choose’). «xetpat serves as perfect 
passive of TéOnpu. 
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18. The middle voice indicates primarily that the subject 
is in some way interested in the action. It is sometimes 
reflexive in meaning and is then generally used of natural 
actions, as Aovouat, ‘I bathe myself’ (Aova, ‘I bathe some 
one else’). If the act is unnatural the reflexive pronoun 
should be used: ‘he killed himself,’ a@mré«rewvev éavtov.) 

When the subject is plural the middle sometimes ex- 
presses a reciprocal action, as éudyorro, ‘they fought with 
one another.’ The reciprocal pronoun @AAnAo may also 
be used. 7 

Sometimes the middle indicates that the action of the 
verb is done for the subject; as dépw, ‘I carry’; Pépopar, 
(‘I carry for myself’), ‘I win’; guvAatrw, ‘I guard,’ ‘keep 
guard over’; d@vAatropuat, ‘I guard against.’ 

In many cases there is little perceptible difference in 
meaning between the active and the middle. 

19. There are a number of verbs in English, like ‘ stop,’ 
‘hurry,’ ‘rush,’ ‘turn,’ ‘move,’ which are either transitive 
or intransitive (the latter reflexive in meaning). Many of 
these are rendered by an active form when transitive, 
by a middle form when intransitive; so the verb ‘stop,’ 
when transitive is rendered by wav, when intransitive 
by mavopat,* as ‘I stop working,’ wravoua épyalopevos. 

20. In some verbs the 2d perfect and the 2d aorist 
have intransitive meaning: tornm, ‘I stand’ (place); 
torapat, ‘I take my stand’; but éornxa, ‘I stand’ (intr.), 
and éotnv, ‘I stood’ (intr.). | 

21. The middle voice may also express an action which 


1 Except drdyxoua, ‘I hang myself.’ 
2 Except the imperative rate: mate \éywy, ‘stop talking.’ 
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the subject has another do for himself: tovs araiéas éb:da- 
Eato, ‘he had his boys taught’; ypwma, ‘I get an oracle’ 
(yp, ‘I give an oracle’); ducalouat, ‘I get some one to 
give judgment,’ ‘I have a suit at law.’ 

_22. The student must be cautioned that in Homer many 
verbs, especially those of sense action, appear in the middle, 
whereas in Attic prose they are found only in the active: 
cp. (Hom.) sdéc6ar for idetv. 

23. Many verbs which otherwise use consistently the 
active voice have regularly the middle in the future tense; 
in the case of a large number of irregular verbs, like ax«ov- 
copat, Badiovpat, SuoEouat, wabhnoopat, ouovpat, the correct 
form should be familiar to the student; to these may be 
added the following list containing the more important regu- 
lar verbs which show this tendency: avavrncopat (‘meet’); 
arroNavaopat (‘enjoy’); Bojcoua (‘cry,’ ‘shout’); yeddoo- 
pat (‘laugh’); mandnoopat (‘leap’); ocryjoopat, cwrnoopat 
(‘be silent’). 

24. The following verbs should be noted: daveifw, ‘I 
lend’; daveffouat, ‘I borrow’ ;— amrodidwm, ‘I give back,’ 
atrod@aopat, ‘I shall sell,’ aaredduny, ‘I sold’; éyw, ‘I have,’ 
‘I hold’; éyouas, ‘I hold on to, cling to’; psoda, ‘I let’; 
pucBovpat, ‘TI hire’; datva, ‘I show’; datvoyat, ‘I appear.’ 


THE MOODS 


25. Of the several moods the Indicative corresponds 
fairly well to the English Indicative. With the particle 
ay it forms practically a new mood, which will be treated 
later (see §§ 68, 74). 
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26. The comparison of the Greek subjunctive with the 
English is not so easy, for our own subjunctive is but little 
used. In Greek it is originally a mood of the will. It 
therefore naturally refers to the future, and is, in Homer, 
at times actually used in future statements. In Attic prose 
its use in principal sentences is restricted to the following: 

(1) Imperative of the first person: twer, ‘let us go.’ 

(2) The first person of the subjunctive in questions of doubt, which 

expect an imperative answer: ri eizw; ‘what shall I say ?’ 
This subjunctive may be introduced by BovAe or BovrAcoOe: 
BovAe tad’ eirw; ‘do you wish me to say this?’ The third 
person in this use is not frequent, still less the second. 


(3) #7 with the second person of the aorist subjunctive, the negative 
of the aorist imperative: ju qowjons Tatra, ‘do not do this.’ 


27. In subordinate sentences the subjunctive is used 
much less than in Latin. In fact, its use is practically 
restricted to sentences of purpose, to the construction 
after verbs of fearing, and to the use with av which may 
be stated in the following rule: 

Indefinite temporal sentences of the present, and all tem- 
poral sentences of the future, regularly take av with the 
subjunctive; indefinite relative! and conditional sentences 
of the present, and relative and conditional sentences of 
the future, generally have the same construction ; in poetry 
av is frequently omitted and the simple subjunctive used. 
After past tenses av is omitted and the optative is used, or 
av with the subjunctive may be retained by representatio: 

Whatever we are in doubt about we consult the laws to see what we 


ought to do, wept av dv mpayydtwy atopGpev Tovs vomous oKO- 
TOvpEV GO Te Oel rroety. 


1 87s being itself generic may take the indicative. 
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Whenever the city needs money, this man contributes it, drav 4 ods 
Xpynpatwv Senrar, eiapépet ovros. 
When he comes, he will see, ézedav €AOy, dyerat. 
As long as they know this, they will not stop doing wrong, éws av 
TAUT ELOWOLY, OV TAVTOVTAL GOLKOUYTES. 
For examples of conditional sentences see § 63. 

The Greek subjunctive is therefore far less difficult for 
the beginner than the Latin. Above all must its use be 
avoided in indirect questions (unless the direct question 
has the subjunctive) and in the subordinate sentences of 
oratio obliqua. 

28. The optative is the mood of the wish. This use will 
be treated later (§ 75). With av it forms, like the indica- 
tive, practically a new mood (see § 67 and § 74). In subor- 
dinate sentences of oratio obliqua, and those coming under | 
the rule given in § 27, it is sometimes used after a past tense 
of the principal verb for the indicative or the subjunctive. 

29. The imperative mood is the mood of the command 
(see § 76). In using it the force of the several tenses must 
be carefully observed. 

30. The infinitive is the noun of the verb. As noun it 
is either subject or object of the sentence, although in most 
cases it is the object. It may also have the article ro. As 
object it is either direct (accusative), as BovAopar Aéeyev, 
‘I wish to say’; or it is indirect (dative), as dpyovras et )e- 
oGe apyetv pov, ‘you chose rulers to rule over me,’ 2.¢. ‘for 
to rule.” Of these two uses the latter occurs far less fre- 
quently. Generally, therefore, when an English infinitive 
expresses purpose, when ‘to do’ is equivalent to ‘for to 
do,’ a construction of purpose should be used in translating 
into Greek (see § 41 ff.). 
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31. The subject of an infinitive is in the accusative unless 
it is the same as the subject of the sentence; it is then gen- 
erally not expressed, but any word in agreement with it 
appears in the nominative (see § 82); or unless it is the 
dative object of some word in the sentence, and even then 
words in agreement with it may appear in the accusative: 


I wish the boy to do this, BovAopat Tov raida Tatra zrovety. 

He desires to become wise, ériOupet codds yeveo Bat. 

I told him to go away, elzov air dmeévat. 

It is possible for them to be good, éeorw atrois dyabois (or dya- 
Govs) elvas. 


32. The participle is the adjective of the verb. It predi- 
cates in adjectival form an action of some noun or pronoun, 
and it does this in some subordinate relation, that is, as the 
equivalent of some subordinate clause. The relations which 
the participle may express are those of time, cause, condi- 
tion, and concession; purpose is also sometimes expressed 
by the future participle after a verb of motion (see § 43). 
Thus zroc@v may mean ‘when, because, if, or although he 
is doing.’ Therefore the participle will often well trans- 
late one of these conjunctions with its dependent verb. 
The concessive relation is generally indicated by the addi- 
tion of the word xaimrep: xaimep vooay (dus) arnrOen, 
‘though he was ill, (nevertheless) he went away.’ Simi- 
larly the relation of cause is made certain by the addition 
(in some authors) of the word daze, although ordinarily the 
student may be satisfied to use the simple participle. The 
negative of the participle in all these uses is ov, except in 
the conditional, where it is #7: od ro.@v = ‘when, because, 
although he is not doing’; 7 mro.wv = ‘if he is not doing.’ 
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33. The participle with the article is the equivalent of a 
relative clause ; thus 0 zrot@v = ‘he (the man) that is doing’; 
0 mroinoas = ‘he that did (does)’; 0 vrornowy = ‘he that will 
do,’ ‘a man to do’; 6 veroinxas = ‘he that has done.’ 
The negative ov with this use makes the subject definite: 
0 ov Trotwy, ‘ the (definite) man who is not doing,’ z.e. some 
definite person who has been referred to, or is in the mind 
of the speaker; the negative u7 leaves the subject indefinite: 
Oo py Trov@v, ‘he that is not doing,’ z.e. ANY one that ts not 
doing. In translating the English relative this construction 
should always be considered as one of the possibilities. 


THE TENSES 


34. The tenses in Greek express not merely the time of 
an act, but also whether it is regarded simply as an act, as 
continued (developing), or as completed. So we have not 
only tenses of present, past, and future time, but also tenses 
of simple action (really done), of continuance (development), 
and of completion. Separate forms for these three kinds 
of action are found only for past time: the aorist for sim- 
ple action (ézroiqaa, ‘I did’), the imperfect for continuance 
(€7rotovv, ‘I was doing, tried to do’), and the pluperfect for 
completion (é7re7ronxn, ‘I had done’). 

For completion in the future (future perfect) a special 
form is found only in the passive. 

35. The word aorist itself (from op(fw, ‘I bound, set a. 
limit to’), meaning ‘unbounded, unlimited, undefined,’ does 
not refer to time, but to the way in which the action is 
stated; that is to say, the action is not restricted as to 
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duration, not defined in any way; it is represented simply 
as an act, not as attempted, begun, or going on, but as an 
act really done. On the other hand, in the imperfect there 
is an element of description: the act is going on, develop- 
ing, as it were, before our eyes; it may be represented as 
attempted, as begun, or as going on. ésrolovy may mean 
‘I tried to do,’ ‘I began to do,’ or ‘I was doing’; but 
évroinoa means simply ‘I did.’ 

36. The English has some uses in subordinate sentences, 
the consideration of which may be helpful in the study of 
the Greek aorist. Thus, though we say, ‘when he had done 
this, he went away’ (where, as we shall see, the Greek uses 
the aorist), we also say, ‘whenever he wrote a letter, he 
took it to the post-office,’ though ‘wrote’ is here logically 
as much a pluperfect as ‘had done’ in the first sentence. © 
So in the following sentences: ‘ if you give me that book, 
I will read it’; ‘whenever I go to see him, he tells me all he 
has done,’ it will readily be seen that the subordinate action 
is prior to that of the principal sentence; yet we do not indi- 
cate the priority by a future perfect or a perfect: the use 
of the tense is aoristic. 

37. The aorist often has ingressive meaning. This is 
regularly the case in denominative verbs, especially those 
which denote a state or condition : 

évocovy, ‘I was ill’; évdanoa, ‘I fell ill.’ 

€BaciXevov, ‘I was king’; €BaotAevoa, ‘1 became king.’ 

éSopvBovv, ‘they were making an uproar’; éSopvByoay, ‘they started 

an uproar.’ 
éxyov, ‘I got,’ also has ingressive meaning. elyov, ‘I had,’ 
serves as the aorist of éyw, ‘I have.’ 
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38. Of the tenses of completion the perfect denotes com- 
' pletion in the present. It corresponds to our English per- 
fect much more than it does to that tense in German or 
French. In some verbs it gets a present meaning, as KexTn- 
pat, ‘I have’ (‘I have got’). It may also have present 
meaning as an intensive; teOavuaxa, ‘I am all amaze.’ 

In the passive the distinction between the perfect and the 
aorist requires special attention. The perfect emphasizes 
the completion in the present, the aorist says merely that the 
act was done in the past: avéwxtat 7 Ovpa, ‘the door has 
been opened,’ is zow open ; avepyOn 7» Ovpa, ‘the door was 
opened ’ (in the past, there is no reference to the present). 

39. Completion in the past is expressed by the pluper- 
fect. This tense generally emphasizes a condition in the 
past, as éveyéypamo, ‘it was written on’ (in), ‘there was 
an inscription.’ It is not used very frequently. Most 
English pluperfects ave to be rendered by the aorist, the 
tense of attainment in the past: thus, ‘when he had said 
this, he went away,’ évedy tad’ eltrev, amndOev; erred) 
el7ev cannot mean ‘when he was saying,’ which would 
be expressed by the imperfect. There is thus very little 
need of the pluperfect in writing Greek. 

40. In the moods other than the indicative the tenses 
express merely the kind of action as outlined above and 
not the time, except that in oratio obliqua the infinitive 
which represents the indicative naturally retains the time 
distinctions of the indicative; thus, éfy roveiv, ‘he said he 
was doing’; én zrotfjoa, ‘he said he had done’; én 
motnoev, ‘he said he would do’; but BovAopa: trovetv and 
BovrAopat rrotjoae both mean ‘I wish to do’; the ane 
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meaning ‘I wish to get at the act,’ or ‘to be doing,’ 
the other simply ‘I wish to do.’ fovdAowae treroinnévat | 
means ‘I wish to have the act over and done.’ 

The future infinitive should be used only in oratio obliqua 
to represent a future indicative, and with wérXro,; Bovro- 
pat rroijoev is, therefore, to be altogether avoided. - 

In the subjunctive and the imperative, too, the difference 
between the present and the aorist and the perfect is one 
of kind of action, rather than of time: dédocca px morn and 
“en Twolnoy both mean ‘I am afraid he will do,’ the latter 
meaning simply ‘I am afraid he will do,’ the former ‘I am 
afraid he will get at the act, or will be doing it.’ So rode 
means ‘go ahead and do,’ ‘ proceed to do,’ ‘get at the 
act’; while zroénoov is simply ‘do.’ The perfect impera- 
tive emphasizes the resultant condition: tocadr’ ody eipn- 
o0w, ‘let so much, then, stand said.’ 

In sentences coming under the rule given in § 27 it 
might seem to the student that the aorist subjunctive 
really expresses past time, for in all the cases there men- 
tioned the aorist subjunctive is used when the action of 
the subordinate verb precedes that of the principal verb; 
the present, when the action is still going on; but there 
also to the Greek the distinction 1s that between con- 
tinuance or attempt and simple, real action; practically 
the same distinction is often made in English: ‘if he is 
doing’ = éav mroin; ‘if he does’ (sz fecit or fecertt) = éav 
qwoinon. We do not ordinarily use the perfect or future 
perfect in such cases, although if we take the definition 
of those tenses we might expect one of them, and not 
the present (cf. § 63 and § 36). 
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PURPOSE 


41. ‘In order that’ and the English infinitive of pur- 
pose are rendered by ta, ws av (dws) with the sub- 
junctive (negative uw); the optative is used after past 
tenses, although the subjunctive is frequently used by 
representatto: 

I write this that you may know (for you to know), ratra ypadw iva 

I Basi this that you might know (for you to know), ratr’ éypaya 

iva eideins (or eidys). | 

42. The large use of the English infinitive to express 
purpose is to be particularly noticed. The Greek does 
not often use the infinitive in this way, although this old 
dative use of the mood is well known; so the sentence, 
‘you chose rulers to rule over me’ might be rendered 
dpyovras eirAecOe apyev pov, but the English infinitive 
might also be translated by ofrives with the future. In 
general it is better to render such an English infinitive 
in accordance with § 41 or § 43. 

Some writers occasionally express purpose by the geni- 
tive of the articular infinitive. If one is trying to imitate 
the style of a writer like Thucydides, this construction may 
be employed, but ordinarily it is better to avoid it, like the 
simple infinitive, in expressing purpose. 

43. Purpose is also expressed by the future participle 
after a verb of motion: 


They came to bring aid, 7A9ov Bonbycovres, 


and in some cases by éo7ts with the future (Latin gz?, 
c. subj.); or the article with the future participle: 
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They sent a man to attend to the matter, dvépa éxepurov doris Touncet 
(zroinoot) TadTa,.OF TOV TOLnOOVTA ErEpLTOV. 

44. Verbs of ‘seeing to,’ ‘taking care,’ and the like 
take é7ws with the future indicative (or optative after 
past tenses): 

See to it that you do this, 6pa 6zws Tatra romoets. 

The negative is 7. 

45. Sometimes é7rws with the second person of the future 
indicative is used, by ellipsis of an imperative like dpa, as 
the equivalent of an imperative : 

Don't do that, dws ratdra py roujoes. (Cp. the German: dass du 

mir aber das nicht thust.) 

46. Verbs of fearing take the subjunctive when that 
which is feared falls in the future; with this subjunctive 
7 is used, which finds no equivalent in English. If one 
fears that something will not take place, “i od is used 
with the subjunctive : | 

I am afraid he will come, poBodpon py €ABy. 

I am afraid he will not come, doBotpor py odk EADy. 

After past tenses the optative may be used, or the sub- 
junctive may be retained. 

The indicative is used when that which is feared falls in 
the present or past: 


I am afraid you are wrong, dedotxa py dpapravets. 


RESULT 


47. Result (so ¢hat or so as to) is expressed by wote 
with the infinitive when the conditions are such as natu- 
rally to produce the result, whether it actually takes place 
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or not. ‘So as to’ in this case gives the feeling in English. 
The negative is #7, under oratio obliqua influence some- 
times ov. 
He was so weak as to make it impossible for him to go out, OUTWS 
dabevns Hv ware py SvvacGan e&erOeiv. 
When the subject of the result clause is different from 
that of the principal verb, it is put in the accusative : 
They ran so fast that he could not keep up, ovrw tayéws edpapov 
@oTeE avTOV py Oldv 7’ elvae ExrecOau. 
48. English ‘too’ followed by an infinitive, or ‘for’ with 
the infinitive, is rendered in Greek by the comparative fol- 
lowed by 4 wove and the infinitive : 


He is too weak to get up, doevéorepds éorw 7 dorTe dviorac Gat. 
He runs too fast for the stranger to keep up, Oarrov rpéxe 7 wore 
Tov fevov ere Oat. 


In like manner wate is sgmetimes used after a positive: 


You are young (too young, rather young) to do such a thing, véos 
WOTE TOLOVTOV TL TrOLELV. 


49. The Greeks sometimes used ote with the infini- 
tive after verbs which regularly take the simple infinitive. 
Ordinarily it is better in such cases to use the infinitive 
without @oTe. 

50. The indicative is used when the actual occurrence 
of the result is emphasized : 

He has done so many deeds of wrong that the whole city hates him, 

— ToTavT’ HOiKnKE WOTE TATA 7 TOALS AUTOV pucel. 

51. ‘And so’ as a connective at the beginning of a sen- — 
tence following some other statement may be rendered by | 
mote. These words should not be translated by «ai ovrw 
unless the word ‘so’ is emphasized, that is, when it is 
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equivalent to ‘in this way,’ or when it modifies an adjec- 
tive or adverb. 


And so they took the city, etc., dare tyv woAw elXov, KTE. 
And so just was he that all praised him, cal ovrw Sixaos Hv wore 
TAVTES aUTOV EryVvoUV. 
52. olos, ‘such as to,’ and éa0s, ‘so great, so much, as 
to,’ are followed by the infinitive : 


He is the kind of man to run no risks, rootrds éotw olos pH Ktvdv- 
vevery pndev. 
‘On condition that’ is rendered by éq’ gre or é¢’ with 
the infinitive : 
I will let you go on condition that you do no further wrong, adjow 
oe ep wre pykete dduceiy. 
@aTe is sometimes used with the infinitive in this sense. 
Occasionally (in Thucydides) the future indicative is found 
in this use, but the infinitive is the regular construction. 


VERBS OF HINDERING 


53. Here we generally have in English ‘from doing.’ 
In Greek we find a number of constructions, all showing 
the infinitive (not the subjunctive, as in Latin); the pos- 
sible constructions are: the infinitive (1) alone; (2) with 
Tov; (3) with un; (4) with Tov wn; [(5) with 7¢6; (6) with 
To 4n|. The last two are rare, and should be avoided. 

‘I hinder him from doing,’ cwAvw avrov tadTa Toveiv, or — 
pn Trovetv, OY TOU TroLEiV, OY TOU yn Tovey. If the principal 
verb is negatived, we may have p7 ov (see § 104). 

54. As in verbs of ‘hindering’ the negative idea involved 
(the deed hindered is not done) may bring about a negative 
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pn with the infinitive, so there are other verbs involving 
a negative idea, which is regularly reflected in Greek by 
the negative 7, although in English no negative appears. 
Such are verbs of ‘denying’: ‘I deny that I have done it,’ 
apvovpat pn Temoinxévat. Here too, “7 ov is used when 
the principal verb is negatived. 

For the familiar English (and Latin) ‘I do not doubt,’ 
‘there is no doubt that’ (non dubito quin, non dubium est 
quin), use in Greek a positive turn, as ed olda, or d7Adv 
éori Stt, or simply Sndovere. . 


TIME 


55. When the action of the principal clause follows that 
of the subordinate clause in the past (English ‘when’ or 
‘after’ with the pluperfect), the Greek uses ézresdn or ézel 
with the aorist indicative : 

When (after) he had said this, they proceeded to withdraw, éredy 

Taur’ elev, aTexwpovv. 

‘As soon as’ is rendered by éveé tayiocta with the 
aorist indicative : | 

As soon as the messenger arrived, the general summoned the con- 

spirators, éredy TaxioTa ddixero 6 ayyeXos, mpoveKadecaTo TOUS 
TvvwpoTas O OTPATTYOs. 

When the subordinate clause precedes in the future, or © 
in indefinite present sentences, ézretday with the aorist sub- 
junctive is used: 


When he comes, he will tell you, éwedav €AOy, Epe? dpiv. 
Whenever he comes, he tells you, éwedav €AOy, A€yet tuiy (here the 
English generally uses the present indicative). 
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In past indefinite statements ézretd7 with the optative is 
used, followed by an imperfect indicative : 

Whenever (every time) he came, he would (used to) tell you, éeudy 

EAGot, EXeyev dpiv. 

‘As soon as’ in future and in indefinite present sentences 
is rendered by émevdav taytora with the aorist subjunctive ; 
in indefinite past sentences é7resdn Taytota with the opta- 
tive is used. 

English ‘when’ is rendered by 67e when it is equivalent 
to ‘at the time when,’ and not ‘after.’ It is a relative word, 
and often is preceded by an antecedent Tove (z.¢. ‘at the 
time’), or some word like ypovos. It generally follows the 
principal clause, and is regularly used with the imperfect 
tense (see § 57), not often with the aorist : 

Those who were present when he was doing this, of rore wapovtes Gre 

TavTa, €7rolet. 

They recalled the time when they considered him an excellent general, 

éuvnoOnoay Tod xpovov or évoplov adtov dpiorov elvac oTpatnyov. 

They should have put him to death when they first caught him doing 

WIONg, xpyv aroxreive avroy OTe TpWTOV EXaGov dpapTavovra. 


‘Since’ is rendered by é& od, €& drov, ad’ of, with the 
indicative. The optative may be used after a past tense 
in oratio obliqua (see § 28). 

56. In English, as in Latin, what is logically the prin- 
cipal clause, sometimes becomes the subordinate, and vice 
versa. Thus we say, ‘scarcely had he said this when the 
enemy rushed in,’ although the latter is really the principal 
statement, and is defined, as to time, by the former; logi- 
cally put it would read, ‘when he had scarcely said this, 
etc.’ This inversion of clauses is not found in Greek ; either 
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ov d0avw with «al, or ov7rw with «ai, or Gua with the par- 
ticiple is used: ov« épOacev eirwy (ovr elite) TadTa Kal 
evOus eloémecov Ob TrOAEMLOL. 

57. When the action of the two clauses is contempora- 
neous (English ‘ while’) the Greek uses either the parti- 
ciple, or else év @ with the indicative: 

While he was saying this, his friends were trying to persuade the citi- 
zens, A€yovTos avrov TadTa of Pirow Tovs woAiTas éreHov, or év w 
€Xeye TavTaA, KTE. 

If the statement is future or indefinite in the present 

the participle is used, or év @ av with the subjunctive. 

‘When’ of contemporaneous action is rendered by 6te 
with the imperfect indicative for the past, by érav with the 
present subjunctive for the future and for indefinite present 
relations, and by ére with the present optative in indefinite 
(iterative) sentences in the past. 

In cases of contemporaneous action, also, the clauses are 
sometimes inverted (see § 56): 

He was on his way to town on foot when he saw, BadiLwy apds Tiv 

woAwv eldev. 

58. When the action of the principal clause precedes in 
time that of the subordinate clause (English ‘ before’) the 
Greek uses 7piv with the aovzst¢ infinitive, if the conjunction 
does not mean ‘until’; if, on the other hand, it does mean 
‘until’ (and it means this in most negative sentences), then 
mpl is used with a finite construction (a past tense of the 
indicative in past statements; for other cases see the rule 
in § 27): 

Before he saw the men he ran away, wpiv ide?y tous dvdpas daédpape 

(here ‘ before’ cannot mean ‘ until’). 
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I shall not do this before you tell me, od roijow tadta mpiv dv earys 
pot (here ‘before’ clearly means ‘ until’). 


Even after a negative clause mpi takes the aorist infini- 
tive if the meaning is clearly ‘before’ and not ‘until’: 

I am sure that he did not do this before we came (he may or may not 
have done it afterward), ed oda ori ratr’ ovx éroinoe rpiv yuas 
erect. 

‘Until’ is rendered by éws, éws of, or wéypt ob with the 
indicative in past statements ; in future or indefinite present 
statements av is added and the subjunctive is used; in past 
statements which are indefinite (iterative) or which refer to 
the future the optative is used (see § 27). After a negative 
apiv may be employed, as just stated. éws is sometimes reén- 
forced by uéype Tovrov in the principal clause; cp. § 10(end). 

He watched the man until he found out these things, TOV avdpa édv- 
Aarrev ews eFedpe Tavra. 

Such men work until they are worn out, éoyalovraz of rovodron éws av 
aTretrworv. 

I shall not decide until I hear both sides, ov duayvocopat Ews (apiv) 
av dudorépwy axovow. 

He said that he would do this until the matter became evident, ratra 
Tone Epy Ews pavepov YEevoiTo TO Tpaypa. 


CAUSE 


59. Causal conjunctions (é7revdy, ézret, Ste, dudre) in Greek, 
as in English, do not influence the mood of the subordinate 
verb. They thus usually take the indicative. The nega- 
tive is ov. émrevdy and ézei are temporal conjunctions used 
in a causal sense, but are not restricted to past tenses as in 
the temporal use. With the present indicative these two 
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conjunctions are always causal. The subordinate clause in 
which they are found generally precedes the principal verb: 
Since you are going to do this, I must go away, érei radra zroveiv 
pérAas dvayKn pot dmevat. 
Since (inasmuch as) the messengers did not come, the general decided 
to remain, éeidy obk HAOov of dyyeAo, Cdoke TS oTpaTyyo meéveuv. 
6rt, ws, and duére (‘because’), originally relative words, 
generally follow the principal verb: 


They have contempt for him because he is not willing to fight, xara- 
dpovovow avrov ort ovK eBéXe payer Oar. 


ért is regularly used after the question dua 7é; ‘why?’ 


For what other reason (why else) is this so than because he is a 
wretched king? dua ti GAAo ratra ovTws exer 7 OTL KaKLOTOS éoTL 
Bacrreds ; 

Why doI say this? because I see . . ., dua ré Tatra A€yw ; OTL Gpa.... 

olos and éoos are often used for 6tt Tovovros and 6rt 

Tog ovuTos, especially after verbs of mental emotion: 


I pity the man that he has had such a misfortune, xarouxreipw Tov 
dyopo. ola Kexpyrat cupdpopa. 
Cause may be expressed by 6a re with the infinitive : 


By reason of his being ill, 8a 76 vooety avrov. 


As we have seen (§ 32), the participle with or without 
ate may express cause, and this possibility must always be 
borne in mind in translating : 


As he did not know (not knowing) what to do with the man, he let 
him go, ovx éxwy 6 te ypyoyra TO aydpi adyxev. 


60. Sometimes the Greek treats as a condition what is 
known to be a fact, and es becomes practically the equiva- 
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lent of 671. This is done with verbs like Qavyalewv, ato-yu- 
veoOar, ayavaxteiv, ayatray (‘to be satisfied’), and the like: 


It is not surprising that he has done this, ob Oavpacrov «i ratra 
WeMOinKev. 


CONCESSION 


61. The concessive relation (a/though) is expressed by 
the participle, generally with «atwep. The negative is ov. 
The principal verb may be introduced by dyes, ‘still,’ ‘yet’: 

Although (in spite of the fact that) he was wounded, (still) he went 

a considerable distance on foot, xairep Terpwpevos (Gpws) roAAHV 
53dv ¢BaddLe. 

The neuter absolute use of the participle regularly ex- 
presses concession (see § 95). 

Sometimes an English concessive sentence may be ren- 
dered by means of codrdinated clauses with wév and dé: 


Though not exactly handsome in appearance, he was most eloquent, 
TH pev oY Ov Travu Kaos Fv, A€yev Oe SetvdraTos. 


CONDITION 


62. A condition may be stated as a fact; as something 
which may, or may not, be; or as something which is con- 
trary to fact. One might thus expect to find three forms of 
conditional sentences: the real, the ideal, and the unreal, as 
they are actually found in Latin. The Greek adds a fourth 
form, as it has a special construction for real conditional sen- 
tences of the future, and for indefinite present conditions. 

Real Conditions. — (a) Whenever the English uses the 
indicative in both clauses in ordinary definite present or 
past conditions, the Greek also uses the indicative : 
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If he is here, he is attending to this matter, ef mdpeort, rpdrre 
TavTa. 

If he came, he knows all about this business, ef 7\ev, dravr’ olde 
WEpt TOUTOU TOU TPAy{LATOS- 


63. (4) English indicative conditions which are indefinite 
(not applying to one special case) in the present, or which 
belong to the future, are rendered in Greek by éav with the 
subjunctive in the protasis (‘if’-clause), followed by the 
indicative present or future in the apodosis (conclusion). 
Instead of the future indicative in the apodosis we may 
have in Greek, as in English, an imperative or an infinitive 
depending on a verb which is not in a past tense. If the 
action of the subordinate verb precedes that of the prin- 
cipal verb, the aorist subjunctive is used, although the 
English may use the present; if it takes place at the 
same time, the present subjunctive is used: 


If you ask the man, you will find out everything, éay rov dvdpa épw- 
THOYS, ATAYTA, TEVOY. 

If he (ever) does anything like that, he at once goes to the market 
place, €ay rovovrov Te Tojo y, EvOvs eis THY dyopav Epxerat. 

If you get the book, give it to your friend, éav AdBys 76 BiBAtov, dds 
TO pir. 

I ask you not to listen to these men if they show that he has done 
wrong, afi tpas py dxpoacOa rovtwy éav drodaivwow avrov 
Npaprnkota. 


‘If not’ (with verb understood), or ‘otherwise,’ appears 
as ef 6€ wy in this form of conditional sentence as well as 
in the others, even though éav has preceded : 


If he shows that this is so, acquit him, if not (otherwise), it is right 
for you to condemn him, éay pév drodeiEy ds Tatra ovTws exe, 
aroynpicaabe, ei 5é yin, Sixorov tpas Karayynpicac Oat. 
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et 6€ wy is thus used elliptically, even after a negative : 


Don’t hit that man; if you do, you will be punished, rodrov py rara- 
Ens, ei O€ wy, Sixny dwoes. 

64. Notice that in future conditions it is the protasis 
(the ‘if’-clause) which must fall in the future; if it does 
not, the indicative is used, even if the apodosis is future: 

If he is ill (now), he will not do this, ei vooet, ov zornoe radra. 

éav vooy would mean, if he is ill in the future, at the time of the 
principal verb. 

If he did that, he will not be successful, ef radr’ éxoinoev, ovk ebruyyoet. 

65. If, however, the (future) contingency is an unpleasant 
one, especially if it involves a threat, or if it follows deever, 
the future indicative is to be used with e: 


If he is to be our king, we shall be most unhappy, ei ovros #uav Bact- 
Aevoet xaxodatpovertaror éoopeHa. 

If you do that (do that and), you will suffer for it, @ ratra moujoets, 
KQKQ TELCO EL. 

66. Indefinite conditional sentences of the past have e 
with the optative followed by the imperfect indicative (see 
§ 27): 

If ever (every time) he took a walk, others went with him, ef zrore 

mwepiTatoin, AKoAOVOovY GAOL. 

67. /deal.— Whenever in an English conditional sen- 
tence (outside of oratio obliqua) ‘should’ or ‘would’ is 
found in both clauses, the condition in most cases is ideal, 
and the Greek uses e¢ with the optative followed by a 
with the optative; so also, if ‘were to’ (or an imperfect 
indicative which is equivalent to ‘were to’ or ‘should’) in 
the protasis is followed by ‘should’ or ‘would’ in the 
apodosis : 
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If you should ask this man, he would answer, ei rovrov épwrnceias, 
Gzrokpivat’ dv. 

If you did (were to do) that, you would find, ei radra zrownoetas, evpors 
av (here there is nothing to imply that the subject did not do the 
deed). 

‘Were’ may be used for ‘would be’ in the apodosis in 

English : 


That were dreadful, detvov av etn TovTo. 


The protasis may, of course, be omitted : 
He would gladly do this, dopevos ay rroujoee TavTa. 


Conditional sentences of comparison (‘as 2f,’ ‘as though’) 
generally take @o7rep av ev with the optative, or ®o7ep with 
the participle (negative ov, except after an imperative): 

He acts as though he knew everything, zparre: wovep Gy ef wavra 

eidein (Womep Travta cides). | 

68. Unreal.—If the English conditional sentence (not 
in oratio obliqua) has a past. tense of the indicative (sub- 
junctive in the case of the verb ‘to be’) followed by 
‘should’ or ‘would,’ or ‘should have’ or ‘would have’ 
in the apodosis, — when the condition is clearly contrary 
to fact, —the Greek uses e« with the imperfect indicative 
for the English imperfect, and e¢ with the aorist indica- 
tive for the English pluperfect, followed by av with the 
imperfect indicative for ‘should’ or ‘would,’ and av with 
the aorist indicative for ‘should have’ or ‘would have’: 

If he knew my condition, he would not be doing this (but he does 

not know), ef det dws Exw, odk Gy éroia tatra (yde is virtually 
an imperfect). 


If he had seen the woman, he would have come here, ef rv yuvaixa 
elde, Sedp' av HAOev. 
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If the English pluperfect has the | progressive form 
(‘would have been doing’), use the imperfect in Greek. 

69. ‘As zt ts,’ ‘as tt was,’ introducing the real state of 
affairs after such an unreal conditional sentence, is ren- 
dered by viv d¢. 

Had he seen them, he would have told you; as it is, he did not see 

them, ef abrovs eldev, tutv dv elev: viv 8 otk elder. 

70. It must be borne in mind that after a past tense in 
oratio obliqua ‘ will’ becomes ‘would’ and ‘shall’ becomes 
‘should’: ‘if he gets the book, he will read it’ becomes, in 
oratio obliqua after a past tense, ‘he said he would read 
the book, if he got it.’ Inasmuch as ‘would’ of the ora- 
tio recta also appears as ‘would’ in the oratio obliqua, it 
becomes very necessary in all such cases to have the form 
of the English oratio recta clearly in mind. This is ordina- 
rily not difficult; and if the habit is once formed, many 
awkward mistakes will be avoided. Sometimes it is not 
entirely clear whether, after a past tense, an oratio obliqua 
‘would’ represents an original ‘will’ or ‘would’; in such 
cases the student must use his own judgment, but gen- 
erally, if we go back to the oratio recta, the sentence 
becomes clear. 

71. ‘Should’ may express duty, and ‘would’ desire in 
the present: ‘a child should honor its parents, if it would 
be happy;’ these are indicatives in meaning, and so the 
Greek renders by 6e¢ and Bovderat, respectively. But if it 
is understood that the deed which ought to be done is not 
done, then ‘should’ (or ‘ought’) must be rendered by the 
imperfect, ée or éyphv. det oe Tadta roteiv means ‘you 
must (should, ought to) do this’ as an absolute rule, without 
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reference to what you are actually doing in the matter; 
édet ce Tadta Troveiy, ‘you should (ought to) do this,’ implies 
that you are not doing it. " 

‘Would not,’ expressing unwillingness in the past, is ren- 
dered by ov« 7@eAov with the infinitive, or by ov with the 
imperfect of the verb: ‘he would not listen,’ ov« 70cerev 
GAKOVELV OF OUK HKOUED. 

72. ‘Should’ is also used to express an ideal concept, as 
in: ‘(the idea) that a man of his age should do this!’ Such 
a sentence is rendered in Greek by the articular infinitive : To 
advdpa tndKovTov Tadta trovetv! When ‘that he should do’ 
is equivalent to ‘his doing,’ the infinitive should be used: 
‘that he should leave is not likely,’ od« eixos adrov amdvat. 

73. As ‘would’ in English may express customary action, 
so may av with the imperfect indicative in Greek, as well as 
the simple imperfect; we thus have three renderings for 
the apodosis of a sentence like the following: ‘whenever 
he was in the city, he would regularly go to the senate- 
chamber,’ ézretdy év ry more ein (or ev Ty ModE Ov), ELwOer 
govrav (or épotra, or épotta av) mpos To Bovdeuvtnptov, 


POTENTIAL 


74. av with the optative and av with the past tenses of 
the indicative express not only the apodosis of an ideal and 
an unreal condition, respectively, but they are also poten- 
tials of the present and of the past, respectively. By this 
it is not meant that they express the mere fact of possibility 
or ability objectively —there are verbs like duvapa, éyo, 
etc., for that; the potential makes the statement subiec- 
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tively, and expresses the impression or the conviction of 
the speaker or writer with reference to the possibility or 
probability of the action. There is thus a considerable 
difference between ov dvvatat tavTa Troveiv, ‘he is not able 
to do that’ (statement of fact), and ov« dv roijoee tadta, 
‘he cannot (could not possibly) do that’ (conviction). It 
must be borne in mind that not only are ‘may,’ ‘can,’ 
‘might,’ ‘could,’ potential auxiliaries in this sense in Eng- 
lish: ‘must’ also expresses conviction ; compare the nega- 
tive ‘that can’t be so’ with its positive ‘that must be so,’ 
both expressing conviction. 

In translating ‘could’ by one of the verbs of possibility 
(Svvapat, Eyw, olds 7° eiut, ort, etc.), if it is a simple state- 
ment of past possibility (as ‘yesterday he could do it, to-day 
he cannot’), use the imperfect of the verb; the same tense 
is used for ‘could have,’ if it is implied that the action was 
not done. For the present or the future, use av with the 
optative of one of these verbs. 


WISHES 


75. Wishes are of two kinds: those which belong to the 
future, and those which belong to the past or the present 
and in which it is felt that the actual conditions are the 
reverse of what is wished. For the former the Greek uses 
the optative (negative 7) with or without e’@e or et yap. 


May this not take place, uy yevotro ravra. 


For wishes of the second kind a past tense of the in- 
dicative is used with ei@e or e¢ ydp, or ef wdedrov is used 
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with the infinitive (negative 47). The imperfect is used for 
unreal wishes of the present, the aorist for those of the past. 

Would that I were doing, e&@ (ei yap) ézrotouv, or 0’ dpeAov rroceiv. 

Would that I had done, et’ (ei yap) éxoinoa, or ef SeXov rojoat. 

The imperfect should be used for continued action in the 
past: ‘would that he had been doing.’ 

In ordinary English ‘I wish he would,’ ‘I wish he had,’ 
are used more frequently than ‘may he,’ ‘would that.’ The 
Greeks, too, showed a tendency to use BovAoiyny av and 
eBovAcuny av instead of the constructions just given; thus, 
‘I wish he would do this,’ BovAoluny av avrov tadra Troveiv. 

The optative of wish may be used in a relative clause; 
in English a word of wishing is used, or else a demonstra- 
tive word appears. 


Which I pray may never take place, eC Cee ere 
And may this never take place, O PLYTOTE YEVOLTO. 


COMMANDS 


76. Commands, entreaties, and exhortations of the sec- 
ond and third persons are put in the imperative, those of 
the first person in the subjunctive. 

Come, let me see, ép dw. 

Let us go, twpev. 

Work, épyafov. 

Let him do this, radta rounoarw. 

The negative of the first and third persons simply adds 
py to the positive command: py tomer, wy Trotnoarea. 

The negative of the second person is either “7 wzth the 
present imperative or wy with the aorist subjunctive. 
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Stop doing that, don’t try to do that, ux wole Tadra. 
Don’t do that, uy wroujoys Tavra. 


The future indicative is sometimes used to express com- 
mand (negative ov), and also av with the optative (the latter 
a polite form). See also § 45. 


QUESTIONS 


77. In Greek, as in English, a large percentage of, 
questions are introduced by some interrogative pronoun 
or adverb. Where the question is not so introduced in 
English, the Greek either uses no introducing word, or it 
uses dpa, dAAo TL 7H, Or AAAO Tt, which words find no 
equivalent in English. 


Did you say this? radr eles; or GAAo TL TadT elmes; 


Disjunctive (alternative) questions are introduced by zrete- 
pov. As we use no corresponding word in direct disjunctive 
questions in English, this must be noted. 


Did you side with them or speak against them? adrepov ouvyydopeves 
avrots 7 avTéAeyes; 


uestions which expect the answer ‘yes’ are introduced 
Pp 
either by ov or by ap’ ov. 


Should they then not be punished? ov dpa ypy avrovs KoAdleo Oar; 
Did you not make it clear? dp’ ovx édy4Awoas ; 


Questions expecting a negative answer may be introduced 
by wav or py (not frequently used), like Latin ‘num.’ 


You did not say that, did you? pov od tatr elzes; 
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mas ov may sometimes be used in rendering an English 
rhetorical question which shows no interrogative word. 


Does not such a man deserve to be punished with death? aws ovy o 
ToLOUTOS GéLos €oTe Oavary CypiwOjva. ; 


ORATIO OBLIQUA 


78. In English an object clause after a verb of saying or 
thinking is regularly introduced by the conjunction ‘that,’ 
the verb of such clause being put in some finite mood. In 
Greek we have several constructions. In the first place we 
have, as in English, a conjunction, 67t or ws, with a finite 
mood, ordinarily the same mood and tense as appears in the 
corresponding oratio recta: here we need note only the law 
of sequence, — that after a past tense of the verb of saying 
or thinking an indicative may be changed to the optative, 
although it may also remain unchanged. After a primary 
tense the Greek is like the English: it is when the principal 
verb is in the past tense that the student must be careful. 


He said that he was doing this, erey ort tatra rrovoiy or moe (if he 
said ‘I am doing’), or ézrovee (if he said ‘I was doing’). 

He said that he would do this, elev ort Tava roujoot or trounce (if he 
said ‘I will do’) — zrovoty av or ézroie av (if he said ‘1 would do’). 

He said that he did this, elev Gre radta wromoete or Erroinoe (he said 
‘I did’). 

He said that he had done this, elev ori radra roujoete or éroinoe (if 
he said ‘I did’) — wezoinxe or wemoinxot (if he said ‘I have done’). 


In such cases the form of the oratio recta should always 
be borne in mind in translating (see § 70). 

Most verbs of saying and thinking take this construction, 
so that we see that the Greek is in this matter much nearer 
the English than is the Latin. 
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79. By the side of this form of oratio obliqua the Greek 
has also the familiar Latin use of the accusative with the 
infinitive. It is the older construction of the two, but the 
number of verbs which require it is not very large: many 
allow both constructions. The most important verbs of 
saying and thinking which regularly take the accusative 
and the infinitive are the following: dyul, dacka, opo- 
AOYa, olopat, Hyovmat, vouiCw; Aéyw takes either construc- 
tion, while elrov regularly takes 6é7t (with the infinitive 
the latter has the sense of ‘command’: elzrov ait@ radra 
moveiv, ‘I told him to do this’). The tense of the infinitive 
in this form of oratio obliqua is the same as that of the 
verb in the oratio recta, the present infinitive doing duty 
for both present and imperfect. 


He says that he is doing this, @yot ratra roety. 

He admits that he was doing this on the day before the battle, 
GpoAoyet TavTa ToLely TH TpOTEpaia THS pAXNS- 

He thought that the enemy would attack them, wero rots zoAepious 
avtois ériOnoeoGan (he thought, ‘the enemy will attack’). 


av with the optative and av with the past tenses of the 
indicative appear as av with the corresponding tense of 
the infinitive. 


He said that his friends would come to his aid, if he would ask them, 
Epy Tors hirous BonOeiv av, ei airjoece. 

He says that he would do this, if he knew how, dyot ratra roveiy av 
(his words are ‘ éoiovv av’), ei HriotarTo. 

He thinks the man would have come, if you had given him the letter, 
qyeérat tov advdpa édAOetv av, ei THv emtaToAnv aire EdwKxas. The 
protasis shows that éAefy dv does not represent €AGou av. 


The negative of this construction is regularly ov, but 
some verbs, such as those of swearing and witnessing, 
and oporoya, take m7. 
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80. The Greek often drops into this form of oratio obli- 
qua after the conjunction yap, when a word precedes which 
suggests the idea of saying or thinking, though there is no 
oblique statement in the preceding sentence, and the word 
which suggests the construction may not itself admit it. 

The woman bade me do what I chose, for (said she) she knew nothing, 

 yeviy wovety éxeXevev 6 te BovAopar’ ovdev yap eidévat, (here éxe- 
Aevey implies ‘ saying’). 

He determined to do this, for (thought he) it was evident, etc., édogev 

aire Tatra rovetv, SjAov yap eivat, KTE. 

81. A third construction of such object clauses is found 
after verbs of sense action, such as seeing, hearing, showing 
(making to see), knowing (mental perception), etc. * With 
these verbs the participle is sometimes used. As to the 
tense of the participle, all that has been said in connection 
with the preceding construction applies equally here. The 
construction with dre is also freely used. 

I know that he is (was) doing — will do—would do, ol8a atrov 

TOLOvVTA — TOLNTOVTA — TOLOLVTA ay. 
I know that he did — has done, oléa atrov rotnoavra — mremotyKora. 
He knew that the man was (had been) doing — would do — had done, 
Wet TOV GvOpa ToLoUvTa — 7roLnoovTa OF TOLOUVTAa dv — roinoayTa OF 
TETOLNKOTA.. 

82. In both the infinitive and the participial construc- 
tions the nominative is used if the subject of the verb of 
saying or thinking (or feeling), itself in the nominative, 
is the same as that of the infinitive or participle. - If the 
subject is not emphatic, it is not expressed (see § 31). 

He says that he is wise, dyot codos elvat: 


We see that we are unable to survive, 6p@pev ddvvarot ovres meptye- 
vera. 
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Of course, if the subject of the verb of saying or thinking 
should happen to be in the accusative, the subject of the 
infinitive or participle will be in that case. 

I know that he asserts that he is wise, ola avrov ddcKovra codov 

elvan. 

83. Besides these three we have an interesting construc- 
tion in which the verb of saying or thinking is not expressed, 
and in which the principal clause of the oratio obliqua is 
likewise omitted. There is, therefore, only a partial obli- 
quity, and the student is apt to overlook such clauses without 
realizing that they are in any way oblique. In English 
we may express the fact that such a clause is part.of the 
thought or the words of the subject by some parenthetical 
addition like ‘as he said,’ ‘forsooth’; or we may make use of 
complete obliquity by means of such expressions as ‘under 
the belief, or conviction, that,’ ‘believing that,’ etc. Take, 
é.g., the sentence, ‘the Athenians put Socrates to death 
because, as they said (on the ground that), he was corrupt- 
ing young men.’ We have here a reason which was in the 
mind of the Athenians, not the writer’s reason. The Greek 
may express such a thought by os with the participle: o/ 

"AOnvaiot Tov Swxpatn arréxtevav ws SiadOetpovta Tovs véous. 
This means that they put Socrates to death, thinking that, 
or alleging that, he was corrupting the young men. Such 
clauses frequently have causal meaning, but not always, 
(Cp. Latin ‘quod’ with subjunctive of partial obliquity.) 

When, therefore, ‘on the ground that’ or ‘because’ 
implies that the reason is the reason of the subject of 
the sentence, if the verb is active, or of the agent, if the 
verb is passive, ws with the participle should be employed; 
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and in general, ‘under the belief, or conviction, that,’ ‘feel- 
ing that,’ may often be idiomatically rendered in this way. 

84. We may compare with this the construction treated 
in § 80, for though the conjunction yap does not introduce a 
subordinate clause, yet it assigns a reason, and in the con- 
struction referred to it assigns a reason of the real subject 
of the preceding sentence; if, therefore, the verb of such 
preceding sentence in any way involves or suggests the 
idea of saying or thinking (cp. the examples given in § 80), 
this construction may be used at times to give the reason 
of the subject, and not that of the writer. 

85. /ndtrect Questions. — The treatment of the indirect 
question presents little to trouble the student. First, the 
definite relative must not be used: the Greek says Té& or 
dates (etc.), not ds (etc.): ob« oida Tis or boTIs Taphy (not 
és), ‘I do not know who was present.’ In the next place, 
either the original mood and tense of the direct question is 
retained or, after a past tense of the principal verb, the 
optative may be used; ¢he subjunctive 1s, therefore, used 
only when wt occurs in the direct question, and these sub- 
junctive questions must be carefully studied. The ques- 
tion, ‘what shall I say?’ ré e’rw; or ti ép@; appears 
in the indirect form in English either in the infinitive, or 
the auxiliary is retained: ‘I ask him what to say, or what 
I shall say ;’ ‘I asked him what to say, or what I should 
say.’ The Greek uses either the original subjunctive or 
future indicative, either of which may become the optative 
after a past tense, or a verb of necessity is sometimes used: 
épwt@ avtov ti (6 Te) elm, or épe, or Ti pe Sel elrreiv' Hpa- 
Tnoa avtTov Tt (8 TL) Elm (Eltron), or ép@ (€potnv), (or tl 
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pe Séot ei7retv). An English infinitive which follows an 
interrogative word (‘who,’ ‘what,’ ‘when,’ ‘ where,’ ‘how,’ 
etc.) after a verb of saying or thinking must not be ren- 
dered by the Greek infinitive. 

86. ludirect Command. — Here the Greek, like the Eng- 
lish, generally uses a word of saying or thinking which 
itself indicates that an imperative was used in the direct 
form, such as Kedevw, mpootattrw (‘command,’ ‘ order’); 
in both languages the infinitive is the construction (nega- 
tive 47): Kedkevw oe Tadta ypadev, ‘I command you to 
write this’ (I say, ‘write’). Ordinary verbs of saying also 
may sometimes take this construction: elzrov adt@ édrOeiv, 
‘I told him to come.’ An indirect command in a larger 
body of oratio obliqua after an ordinary word of saying is 
rare in Greek: the infinitive is the construction used, or, 
as in English, an auxiliary verb (‘ must,’ ‘should ’) is used, 
or else a word of commanding is used with the infinitive. 

87. Indirect Wish. — A verb of wishing (evyopuar) is used 
in the regular oratio obliqua construction, with the wish 
dependent upon it in the infinitive. 


SOME USES OF THE PARTICIPLE 


88. Many verbs of mental affection take the participle. 
Here the English translation will often be the infinitive, or 
the verbal (participial) noun with a preposition. 


I take pleasure in giving this advice, xaipw Tatra mapa.vav. 
89. aicyuvowat takes the participle when the subject is 


ashamed of an act which he is doing, or has done; the 
infinitive, when the sense of shame prevents the act: 
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I am ashamed of my doing (to be doing) this, aicyvvouat ratra rou. 
I am ashamed to do this, aioyvvopat Tatra roceiv. 
As the English allows the infinitive in both uses, the sense 
must be observed. 
ayatro, ‘I am satisfied,’ takes the participle. 


I am satisfied to be alive, dyar®@ (av. 


Verbs of endurance, like troueve, tora, of beginning 
and ending, and of continuance may take the participle; 
the infinitive is also used, as in English. 

go. Verbs of sense action (seeing, hearing, etc.), those 
of showing, finding, etc., take the participle, and naturally 
only the present or the perfect, for one can perceive only 
that which is going on, or the present result of a past action. 
If the perception is mental, the aorist and the future are 
possible. The English may have the infinitive. 


I saw him doing (do) this, eldov atroy ratra wparrovra. 


meptopav (‘look all around,’ ‘overlook’) gets the meaning 
of ‘look on without trying to prevent,’ ‘allow’; it may 
take the aorist participle as well as the present and the 
perfect. 7 

91. The verbs AavOdave, tvyydvw, and ¢0dvw take the 
participle. The English translation differs, an adverbial 
turn being often given: AavOavw sroav, ‘I do without being 
observed,’ ‘I do secretly,’ ‘I escape notice in doing’; tury- 
xavw vowwv, ‘I happen to do,’ ‘I do by chance’; $@dave 
motav, ‘I anticipate (or get ahead of) in doing,’ ‘I am first 
in doing.’ It will be seen that in some cases the principal 
verb in English becomes a participle in Greek; sentences 
like the following should therefore be carefully observed*. 
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He escaped without being observed, éAade puywv. 
He came ahead of the others, tovs dAAous EpOacev eAOuv. 
By chance he was present, érvye wapayevopevos. 


g2. Another type of sentence in which the leading 
verb of the English becomes a participle in Greek is the 
following : 


What do you want that you are (z.¢. with what purpose are you) doing 
this? ri BovAdpevos Tava moves ; 


ti waOwv and Ti wabov are really examples of this type; 
they meant originally ‘what happened to you that...’ 
and ‘what got into your head that... .,’ but acquired the 
meaning of an emphatic ‘why?’ They usually indicate 
annoyance, always strong feeling. 


Why (the mischief) don’t you keep quiet? ré waOwyv ov ovyds ; 


93. The English present participle must be rendered by 
the present in Greek only when the action of the subordi- 
nate verb and that of the principal verb are clearly con- 
temporaneous ; when one precedes the other in time, the 
aorist tense should be employed in Greek: 


Noticing that those present were withdrawing, he stopped speaking, 
aio Bopevos ott dToxwpovoty ot TapovTeEs eravoaTo A€ywr. 


At times the Greek looks upon the one action as 
prior to the other, even where we might regard them as 
contemporaneous : 


He said with a smile, pewdiaoas lzrev. 


94. When the subject of a subordinate clause which is 
represented in Greek by a participle is different from the 
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subject or object of a principal clause, the participle is put 
in the genitive case, — the so-called genitive absolute : 


When he had said this, the ambassadors went away, ravr’ eizrdvros 
avrov arnAOov ot wpeo Bets. 


This construction, which is used more frequently in nar- 
rative than in argumentative passages, affords us a con- 
venient means of changing the form of expression, as in 
many cases we may choose between a subordinate clause 
and the genitive absolute. The latter should, however, not 
be used too frequently. 

95. Impersonal verbs signifying possibility, necessity, 
etc., have the accusative case in the absolute construc- 
tion, and are then, as a rule, used in a concessive sense. 
The forms which occur most frequently are éfov, ‘though 
it was (is) permitted’; déov, ‘though it was (is) neces- 
sary’; evov, tapov, ‘though it was (is) possible’; srpo- 
onxov, ‘though it was (is) fitting.’ Sometimes other 
impersonal verbs show this construction, as e.pnpevor, 
‘there being a statement’; in such cases the sense is 
not necessarily concessive, and the genitive is also used. 

96. The participle of the verb eivaz or yevéeoBar may at 
any time be omitted with the article and some adverbial 
expression, as ot viv avOpwirot or simply of viv, ‘the men 
of the present day’; ta manda, ‘events of long ago.’ 

On the other hand the participle of the verb ‘to be’ 
is frequently omitted in English where it must be sup- 
plied in Greek; take the sentence, ‘there came into the 
city a very wise man, not, it is true, an Athenian, but 
one who knew the laws’; here ‘not an Athenian’ clearly 
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means ‘who was not an Athenian’; the predication must 
be indicated in translating into Greek, and usually it is 
in the form of the participle: 

HAGev cis THY woAW avyp Topwtatos, AOnvaios pév ovK dv, Tors 3 

vopous €v eidws. 

Even an attributive adjective in English may at times 
really predicate, often giving a reason for the principal 
statement; thus, 

The easy-going inhabitants surrendered the city at once, ot zroAtraz 

paOupor ves Tots troAEutors EvOUS THY wOALY Trapédoday. 
Here the adjective does not define; it does not distinguish 
the subject from other inhabitants; the sentence implies 
that because they were easy-going they surrendered. 

97. The Greek participle is frequently used for one 
(or more) of a number of verbs connected in English by 
conjunctions: 


He came and told me, éAOwyv ez pot. 


This tendency of the Greek should be closely observed by 
the student in his reading, and freely copied in his own trans- 
lations. He will see that in easy narrative style verbs are 
sometimes used instead of participles, as in English, and, in 
general, variety may be anywhere attained by the occasional 
avoidance of participles; but under ordinary conditions the 
participle may be chosen as the idiomatic rendering. 

98. One of the most striking peculiarities of the Greek, 
as compared with other languages, is its fondness for the 
use of the participle. This will at once become evident if 
we compare a page of ordinary Greek with one of Latin 
(or of some modern language) taken from the same gen- 
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eral sphere of literature. It is true the English language 
uses its participles with greater freedom than does the 
Latin, but the Greek surpasses both in this respect. 
Within the language itself there is great diversity of 
use, according to the author and the kind of writing with 
with which we are dealing. The use of the participle gives 
us a fairly good test of an author’s style. In simple nar- 
rative one expects fewer participles, while a more ornate, 
epideictic style may make free use of them. The Greek 
in his everyday speech evidently did not make so extended 
a use of them as did the writers; however, it may be laid 
down as arule that they used them much more than we do. 


THE ABSOLUTE USE OF THE INFINITIVE 


99. The dative use of the’infinitive shows itself in what 
is known as the absolute use. The most interesting exam- 
ples are the following: 


as eimreiy, or ws Eros elzreiv, ‘so to speak.’ 

WS TUVTOLWS (TUVEAOVTL, GAGs) ciety, ‘to speak briefly.’ 

ds €v Keparaiy (76 GAov, TO cUprav) cipjoOat, ‘to sum up.’ 

ws y év uty eipnoGou, ‘between us,’ z.¢. to tell it between us, or in 
confidence. 

ws eixdgat, OF ws areckagat, ‘to conjecture.’ 

6Atyou dety, (‘lacking little’), ‘almost.’ 

TO vuv elvat, ‘for the present.’ 

TO ér éxeivov (or éxeivw) elvat, ‘so far as he is concerned.” 

éxwy elvat, ‘ willingly.’ 


THE NEGATIVES 


100. There are in Greek two negatives: ov (ov« before 
unaspirated vowels, ovy before aspirated vowels) and su. 
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Of these ov is the negative of the statement; 7 is the 
negative of the wish and the command, and secondarily it 
is used where the action is stated not as a fact, but as a 
mere conception. ov is therefore used in all indicative 
statements, in such statements occurring in oratio obliqua; 
in the apodosis of ideal and unreal conditional sentences, 
and in the potential; in temporal, causal, and concessive 
clauses, and with a participle when equivalent to any one 
of such clauses; 1n definite relative clauses; with the article 
and the participle when the subject is definite. 

IOI. #7 is used in all wishes, whether optative or indica- 
tive ; in commands, whether imperative or subjunctive (the 
future indicative and av with the optative, used in an im- 
perative sense, take ov); with the infinitive, outside of 
oratio obliqua (sometimes even in oratio obliqua); in final 
sentences; with é7ws and the future after verbs of pre- 
caution ; after verbs of fearing; with @ore and the infini- 
tive (if od is used there is oratio obliqua influence); with 
indefinite relatives (‘ whoever,’ ‘anybody who’); with the 
participle when it expresses the relation of condition ; with 
the article and the participle when the subject is indefinite. 
In direct questions “7 with the indicative is equivalent to 
Latin ‘num.’ | 

102. The statements just made apply not only to the 
simple negatives ov and py, but also to all compound 
forms, as ovdeis, undeis, ovdérroTe, ndérrote, ovdapas, unda- 
Has, etc. 

103. ov py is used with the aorist subjunctive in the 
sense of a negative future statement: ov ux yévnrat, ‘there 
will not be.’ 
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ov yn with the future indicative is used as a negative 
imperative: ov u7 KataBjoe, ‘don’t come down.’ 

104. #1 ov is used after verbs of fearing (see § 46). 

It is also generally used for simple 7 with an infinitive 
which is dependent on a negative verb, if such principal 
verb when positive takes “7 with the infinitive ; thus, apvod- 
pat takes wn with the infinitive, ov« apvodpa takes py ov 
with the infinitive (see § 53 and § 54): 

I deny that I am doing wrong, dpvotpat py ddixeiv. 

I do not deny that I am doing wrong, otx dpvotpat py od« adiKety. 


I hinder you from walking, cwAvw oe uy BadiLew. 
I do not hinder you from walking, od cwAvw oe py ov BadiLev. 


(In these examples neither ~) nor pw ov is translated in 
English.) 

It is right not to lie, dicady éore py Wevder Oat. 

It is not right not to tell the truth, od Sikardv éore TaANOH py ov elzreiv. 
(Here py and py ov are translated by ‘not’; in such cases 
nH alone is sometimes used after a negatived verb.) 

A question may produce the same effect as a negative 
with the principal verb, so also some words which were 
felt to contain a negative idea, such as avota, atoypdr, etc. : 

What hinders you from going away? Ti kwAver buas wy ovK amevat ; 

(The answer would be ‘ xothing.’) 

It is a shame not to do this, aivypdv éore py ov rovety Tatra. 

105. When several negatives occur in the same clause, 
if the simple negative od or wy precedes, any compound 
negative word (like ovddes, etc.) which may follow only 
reénforces the negation; if, however, the compound pre- 
cedes, a simple negative which follows exerts its force as 
negative, so that the result is a positive statement: 
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I did not see anything, ovx eldov ovdev. 
There was nothing I did not see, ovdév ovx eldov (cp. § 15). 


106. ‘Not only’ and ‘not only not’ may be rendered by 
ov zovov and by ov povor ov, respectively ; but besides this 
the Greek uses ovy 67 or wy Ore for the former, and ovy 
d7rws (sometimes m7 Ort) for the latter: 

He not only promised to give, but he also really gave, ovy dre Sucetv 

bréoxeTO, GAAG Kal ESwxev. 

They not only did not hinder them, but they even permitted them to 

do wrong, ovy dws éxwAvoav, AAG Kai reptetdov avrovs adikovvTas. 

It appeared that he was not only not a citizen, but not even a metic, 

OVX Grrws OATHS EaiveTo Wy, GAA’ OvdE ETOLKOS. 


ABSTRACT WORDS IN ENGLISH 


107. One of the most striking peculiarities of the English 
idiom, as compared with the Greek, is to be found in the 
large use which the former makes of abstract words where 
the thought to be conveyed really involves no abstract idea, 
so that a concrete expression would be more natural and 
often more exact. There is, it is true, some difference in 
this use in different English writers and in different spheres 
of the literature, but the tendency is everywhere evident. 
Even in the language of the uneducated, where we find it 
least, it shows itself. 

With the Greeks the use of abstract words was a gradual 
development. At first such concepts were largely personi- 
fied : “Epws was a god, and many other abstract words will 
be found in the long list of Greek divinities. Among the 
prose writers one may note considerable difference in the 
use of these words; naturally the philosophers employed 
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them more frequently than other writers, and a mind of 
philosophic bent, like Thucydides, chose them where ordi- 
nary men would have followed the lines of concrete ex- 
pression. With the lapse of time the tendency grew, and 
later writers mark a considerable advance; but nowhere do 
we find a near approach to the English use. 

108. If we consider these abstract words, we shall find 
that most of them are either directly derived from, or at 
least closely allied in meaning to, some verb or adjective, 
and it is such verb or adjective (or the corresponding 
adverb) which the Greek generally employs in the cases 
which we are now considering: thus, ‘with a samzle’ 
becomes peds:acas, ‘smiling’; ‘with justice’ is rendered 
by ducatws; ‘his guzlt became evident to all,’ dtrace d7X0s 
éyévero adios wv. The adjective itself may appear in the 
form of a derivative verb, as adsc@v, instead of aduxos wr, 
in the last example; ‘his illness’ might be either aoGevns 
av or acbevar. 

An examination of these examples will easily reveal 
the fact that the abstract idea is not essential, that it is 
a concrete thought which is really intended, and it is 
this concrete thought which the Greek expresses. A 
thorough mastery of the principle underlying these trans- 
lations will give us the key to the rendering of a large 
number of abstract terms, such as: ‘with the statement’ 
(etrr@v or Aéywv); ‘in the hope’ (éAmifwv); ‘under the 
impression or supposition’ (oeuevos); ‘with the promise’ 
(i7rocyopevos); ‘with surprise’ (Gavydfwv); ‘with cruelty’ 
(dpas); ‘in haste’ (rayéws); ‘with pleasure’ (7déws or 7)d0- 
pevos); etc. If the subject of the principal verb is differ- 
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ent from that of the participle, the latter will, of course, 
appear in the genitive absolute; thus, ‘to my surprise he 
went away without a word,’ Qavydlovros éuod amnrGev ovdev 
ElT@V. 

109. When there is an adjective in agreement with such 
abstract noun, it will generally be rendered by a neuter 
word, or by an adverb, if a verb is used to translate the 
abstract : 

With many a promise, zoAAa trooydpevos. 

With the most dreadful curses, detvorara dpacdpevos. 

He asked this question, ratr’ npwryce. 

With many a protestation of his innocence, roAAa A€ywv (ioxpigo- 

pevos) ws avaiTids éorey. 

In constant fear, da réAous (det) PoBovpevos. 


If an adjective or adverb is used to translate the abstract 
noun it will be modified in some way, either by the use of 
the degrees of comparison or by an adverb: 


With excessive politeness, aoreorata. 
With great rudeness, dypouxorarta. 


‘His utter innocence,’ in the fourth example given above, 
would be travtws avaitios. 

110. Often the abstract noun occurs in a metaphor. 
Here, as before, we must first get the concrete thought 
intended to be conveyed, then translate that into Greek. 
Thus, ‘he followed (took) my advice’ is evidently a meta- 
phorical expression, the plain meaning of which is ‘he 
obeyed me advising him,’ and so the Greek would put 
it: évevOero wot cupBovrevoavtt. Or take the words, ‘he 
expressed surprise’: here the metaphor is hardly felt; 
‘express’ is really equivalent to a verb of saying, and 
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we at once get the translation, ‘he said he was _ sur- 
prised,’ én Oavpaler. 

111. The translation seems a more complicated and dif- 
ficult matter when, as is frequently done, the abstracts are 
heaped up; but here, again, we need only consider the con- 
crete thought at bottom of our English nominal expression 
to get at the idiomatic Greek rendering. The effort to 
reach this concrete thought will often show that the Eng- 
lish abstract expression sacrifices accuracy, giving mere 
outlines, and not exact details. Thus, in examining a 
sentence like ‘my sorrow on beholding his plight defies 
expression,’ we see that the time of the action expressed 
by the abstract noun must be inferred from the context. 
Remembering that ‘defies expression’ is a metaphor, we 
get the plain thought, ‘it is not possible to say how sorry 
I was (am) to see how unfortunately he was (is) situated,’ 
ovK got eiTreiy ws €AUTTOUUNY (AUTrOUpaL) LO@v avTOV OUTw 
Kakos Staxetpevov (ws dtaxettat). 

In the sentence, ‘his refusal made all efforts at recon- 
ciliation useless, we do not know what is refused, nor do 
we know who is supposed to make the efforts at reconcilia- 
tion; the context probably shows this; the Greek sentence 
will itself generally make such things clear. Rendering con- 
cretely, we get: ov« €OédXovtos avrod évdidevat (or whatever 
he may have refused to do) waratov éydveto Kai TreipacBat 
avtrous SvadAdtrev (or avrois Kat meipacBar diadraArTTeo Oat, 
if they make the effort themselves). 

112. If, however, the abstract noun is really essential, 
so that the thought may not be given in concrete form, it 
must be retained in Greek. This is especially true if there 
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is personification. Thus, in the sentence, ‘love rules 
all mankind,’ it is evident that we cannot express the 
thought by means of some finite form of the verb ‘to 
love’; it should, therefore, be rendered: “Epws damrdytav 
avOparwv Kparei. | 

113. Besides, there are expressions in which the Greek 
uses the abstract, just as we do in English, to express a 
concrete idea; thus, ‘he was reduced to poverty’ appears 
as els 1reviay Katéotyn. In some cases the Greek allows the 
occasional use of an abstract noun where a concrete turn is 
more usual, so avev ddBov is said instead of ov doBovpevos 
for ‘without fear’; in some modal expressions even peta 
is so used with an abstract noun. But, after all, such 
instances are far less frequent than those in which the 
concrete form is used. Wherever an English abstract 
expression is really concrete in meaning, if the student 
is not certain of having seen the abstract word so used 
in his Greek reading, let him adopt the concrete rendering. 

114. Sometimes the Greek uses an abstract noun where 
we have a concrete turn in English, as yéAwra dddtoxa- 
vetv, ‘to become a laughing-stock.’ Such cases the vocabu- 
lary brings out. 


METAPHOR 


115. -Another characteristic of the English language with 
which the translator has to deal frequently is its fondness 
for metaphor. This figure of speech, a natural product of 
the desire for picturesqueness and variety of expression, is 
found in all languages; in some more than in others — 
in English more than in Greek. Many an English meta- 
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phor would be impossible in Greek, for the simple reason 
that it is drawn from a sphere of which the Greeks knew 
nothing; others, which they might have used, were not 
developed. Many of our English metaphors, through con- 
stant use, have become worn and blunted, so that the image 
originally intended to be conveyed by the word is no longer 
felt, and only the plain, unadorned thought which underlies 
the image remains. They are in effect past metaphors, in 
which the figure may be more or less easily recalled: in 
some cases it is altogether gone. 

Consider such expressions as: ‘to be on the point of 
doing ;’ ‘to lay stress on a matter;’ ‘tocast about;’ ‘to 
fall in love ;’ ‘to throw one’s self on the mercy of another ;’ 
‘to stand on one’s dignity ;’ ‘to scout the idea;’ ‘to drive 
to despair ;’ to be struck by an idea;’ etc. In some cases 
the original image is altogether gone, in others it is hardly 
felt; in all, the simple thought at bottom should be ren- 
dered, and so, here again, the student must accustom him- 
self to grasp the plain meaning of the expression and to 
render that into Greek, unless he is certain that the same 
metaphor occurs in that language. 

Some of these English metaphors will be familiar as 
being the usual translation given for certain Greek words: 
so ‘to be on the point of’ will at once suggest wéAAELV; ‘to 
fall in love with,’ épac@jvat; in other cases we must con- 
sider what the metaphor means, and so render: thus, ‘to 
cast about’ is in effect ‘to consider’; ‘to lay stress on’ is 
‘to make much of,’ ‘to consider important’; ‘to throw one’s 
self on the mercy of’ is ‘to give one’s self up to some one 
as being merciful’; etc. If a simple English equivalent 
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does not suggest itself, a good English dictionary may be 
consulted. But in most cases the vocabulary will give all 
the needed assistance, especially if the metaphor be involved 
in a single word. 

116. If, however, the metaphor is essential to the thought 
and cannot be given up without sacrificing that which the 
author especially intended to bring out, it must be retained 
in Greek. We look for such metaphors in poetry, but they 
are also found in elevated prose, especially in oratory. Fre- 
quently the author develops the metaphor at some length, 
thus insisting on the figure and making it essential to the 
thought. If the student is not certain that the metaphor 
is possible in Greek, let him introduce the expression by 
éomep or olov. In ordinary narrative there will be but little 
occasion for the use of metaphor of this kind. 


MODERN CONCEPTS 


117. It is self-evident that for things of which they had 
no knowledge the Greeks could have no corresponding 
words, so that adequate statement concerning such things 
in their language becomes impossible. For instance, it is 
plain that we cannot speak of the phenomena of elec- 
tricity, even though the words which we use in speaking 
of these things are taken from the Greek. Nor can we 
speak of guns and bayonets, of gunpowder and cannon, 
nor, in a word, of the many discoveries and inventions, of 
the arts and sciences, which have become known to the 
world since classic Greek was spoken. The best that we 
can do is to give inadequate outhnes of the thought in 
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terms familiar to a Plato or a Demosthenes. Occasionally 
we may substitute something which served the same gen- 
eral purpose among the Greeks; thus, in speaking of guns 
and pistols we may take weapons used in their warfare, but 
while this gives us a Greek thought, it does not adequately 
reflect the English. 

Again, modern times have made more exact statement 
possible concerning things of which the Greeks had some 
knowledge. Thus, the divisions of time, fixed as they are 
by nature, — year, month, and day,—were familiar to them; 
but when we divide the month into weeks, the day into 
hours, minutes, and seconds, we are dealing with things 
which they did not know. If we would translate such 
words, we must render very freely: we can say, ‘very 
early, but we cannot say, ‘4.25 a.m.’ The arrangement 
of their months, too, was so far from coinciding with 
ours that the simplest plan is to use our own notation: 
thus, for the ‘4th of July’ say, ‘the fourth day of the 
seventh month,’ although we must recognize that such 
statement would convey the meaning only to one familiar 
with modern conditions. 


ORDER OF WORDS 


118. Inthe arrangement of words within the sentence the 
Greek language admits of much greater freedom than does 
the English, and it is thus not so easy to lay down definite 
rules for one’s guidance in writing; still, there are certain 
tendencies which the student may bear in mind, and he 
should note departures from them in his reading in the | 

GR. PR. COMP. — § 
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Greek authors. In very many cases it will be found that 
such departures emphasize some particular word or words. 

1. A very common order, and one which may be taken as 
a norm, is the following: subject, modifiers of the subject, 
modifiers of the verb, verb. Instead of the verb an infini- 
tive or a participle is frequently found at the end. But 
the Greek did not bind himself to this order, by any means: 
the thought is developed naturally in the order in which the 
several elements present themselves to the writer’s mind, 
and the order just given is a common one, for the reason 
that, under ordinary conditions, the thought naturally begins 
with that of which one is speaking, and closes with that 
which is predicated of it. 

2. The object more frequently precedes than it follows 
the governing verb: the relative pronoun as object always 
precedes. 

3. The article regularly precedes its noun: it mdy be 
separated from it by an adjective, by a noun in the 
genitive, or by an adverb used as an adjective; also by 
the conjunctions pév, od, pév ody, pév yap, yap, yap 47, 
dpa, Toivuv. 

For the predicative position of the adjective see § 8(4). 

4. A relative pronoun generally follows its antecedent, 
and is not far removed from it. For an exception to this 
sequence, see § 10 (end). 

5. Interrogative pronouns, and interrogative words in 
general, are regularly placed at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. Exceptions mark rhetorical emphasis. 

6. The genitive of the personal pronouns regularly fol- 
lows the noun on which it depends. 
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7. The reflexive é€avtov is regularly placed between the 
article and the noun. 

8. A dependent infinitive generally follows the word on 
which it depends; but there are exceptions, sometimes 
with special emphasis on the infinitive, but not always. 
This statement applies also to the oratio obliqua infinitive. 

9. Oratio obliqua clauses introduced by ove or ws regu- 
larly follow the verb of saying or thinking; but they some- 
times precede, especially with 672 uév odv or dre peév. 

10. Indirect questions also regularly follow the principal 
verb, although they may sometimes precede. 

11. The particle ay tends to place itself near some em- 
phasized word in the sentence, or with some pronoun or 
conjunction or adverb, rather than with the verb with which 
it belongs. So we have ris av, ti dA7 av, TK yap av, TAS 
GV, UANOT AV, OUTWS AY, OUTW yap aV, NKLGT av, OYOAT AD, 
Tay’ av, opddp’ av, ovK av, ovK av Tote, etc. So, too, with 
olwat or olda (see § 122). If, however, an adverb accom- 
panies the infinitive depending on ota, the particle gen- 
erally associates itself with the adverb, as oluat taytor’ dv 
pabeiv, oipat buas cadéotat av wuvOavec Oat. 

12. av is often repeated, generally with some emphatic 
word. On the other hand, if two clauses are coordinated 
with «ai, dé, wév — dé, obre — ove, } — 9, av may be omitted 
with the second: e¢ éBovAeTo Ta Sixata troveiv, édovdNevEev ay 
"ArKéeTy Kat Hv evdalpov. 

13. The negative regularly precedes the word to which it 
belongs, but it sometimes follows; it is then usually at the 
end of the sentence, especially in the combinations peév ov 
or 6° ov. 
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14. The negative sometimes attaches itself to a word 
of saying or thinking, although it logically belongs to 
the dependent verb, just as we say, ‘I do not think 
he is here’; so ob gnpt, ovx otopat, ov vomit, ovK 
ako, etc. 

15. An interesting tendency is that by which words of 
like or of opposite meaning are put close together, espe- 
cially different forms of the same stem: povos pdv@m dia- 
ANeyetar, “EAAnves Gvtes “EAAnot Tavta Aéyouev. This is 
sometimes combined with the chiastic arrangement (revers- 
ing the order of similar elements), as in the sentence: 
moAAdks Hdovn Bpayeia pwaxpav TikTer AUT ND. 

16. Sometimes, for rhetorical effect, a word which would 
naturally follow is placed at the beginning of the sentence: 
ovx apEac@al mou Soxet atropov elvar, & avdpes Sixactai, 
THS KaTHYyopias, AANA travoac Oat A€yovtTt. 


NOTES 


119. In writing the vocative make use of the interjection 
®: ‘gentlemen of the jury,’ & avdpes ducactai; ‘ Socrates,’ 
® Zwxpates ; ‘your majesty,’ @ Baotded. This interjection 
at times had its original exclamatory effect, but it is con- 
stantly used in calm address, and regularly accompanies 
the vocative. 

120. An English possessive case which marks a charac- 
teristic, or something peculiar to a class, should be rendered 
by an adjective: thus, the sentence ‘he wore a shepherd’s 
dress’ would generally mean ‘a dress such as shepherds 
wear’; it is therefore rendered, rotperxny atornv éeddpet. 
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If it means ‘the dress of a certain shepherd,’ the genitive 
of the noun must be used. 

121. The English (and Latin) use of the appositive 
genitive occurs rarely in Greek, generally with ypjya. 
This construction must therefore be avoided in trans- 
lating ; ordinarily the two words are put in apposition, as 
‘this business of looking into everything,’ tovro ro mravra 
Cnreiv. ‘The city of Athens’ is generally given by 7 aoAus 
Tav “A@nvaiwy or simply ai ’AOjvat, 

The partitive genitive should not be used with ‘all’: 
‘all of the citizens,’ waves of mroXirat. 

122. After ofwae the word av connected in sense with a 
dependent infinitive is generally put next to olwas, and not 
with the infinitive: ‘I think that he would do this,’ ofwac 
dv avTov Tavta Trotjoat, and not motjoat av. With oida we 
see the same tendency in such expressions as ov« av oida 
et Suvaiuny, for duvaiunv av. See § 118 (11). 

123. The use of two (sometimes more) words synony- 
mous in meaning to add strength to the expression is not 
frequently met with in Greek. Such doublets in English 
are in many cases alliterative: ‘to beg and beseech,’ ‘ with 
might and main,’ ‘in all corners and crevices,’ ‘toil and 
trouble’; or they end in the same sound (rhyme), as ‘ fair 
and square, etc. In later times this tendency to use doub- 
lets began to show itself more on Greek ground, but in the 
classic period we see but little of it, the most familiar exam- 
ple being even a triplet, déojae nai ixeredw Kai avtiBoro, ‘1 
beg and beseech and implore.’ In translating such doublets 
it is generally best to use some intensifying word like odo- 
dpa or wéyas or 74s. 
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124. There are many English words which stand for 
more than one concept. In some cases this is very plain, 
and no warning Is needed; in other cases it is not so evi- 
dent, and the differentiations given in the vocabulary should 
be carefully heeded. Two of the most familiar words of 
this class are the verbs ‘to live’ and ‘to know.’ For the 
former we have 60, ‘I am alive’; Ave, ‘I live’ (the general 
word); and ova, ‘I dwell’: thus, ‘he lives (is alive),’ 7; 
‘he lived sixty years,’ eEjxovta érn éBiw; ‘he lives in the 
city,’ olxet év TH Tenet. 

‘To know’ is rendered by oi6a, scio,; ytyvooxa, ‘I recog- 
nize, know’ (cognition); éwriorayat, ‘I understand, know 
how to.’ 

125. The words ‘to do’ and ‘to make’ deserve special 
notice. They are both rendered by wrovetv, mparrecy, or 
dpav. mparrev is general, ‘to attend to affairs’; 7rovety is 


specific. With adverbs zrovety is transitive, ed mroveiy riva, 
‘to do well to a person’; mparrev is intransitive, ed mpar- 
tev, ‘to do (fare) well.’ ‘To do with’ is ypHoGae: ‘I don’t 
know what to do with this man,’ ov« olda 6 Tt ypnowpat 
TOUT® TO aVvOpwre. | 

‘To make’ is often well rendered by other words: riéOnu, 
SiatiOnut, amrepyaSomat, xablotnut, atrodeixvup, atrodaivo, 
mapeyw. ‘To make a law,’ vouov riOévat (said of law- 
giver), vouov 7iWec0at (said of people); ‘to make a man 
happy,’ evdaiwova riOévae twa. ‘To make a man captain’ 
is either vrovety or amrodexvivat Tia Aoyayev. Often the 
word is rendered by a causative formation, especially by 
those in -dw; thus, ‘to make free’ is éXevfepodv; ‘to make 
a slave of’ is dovAodv. Again, it is often rendered by an 
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active form (see §§ 19, 20); thus, tpé7w = ‘I make (to) 
turn’; torn = ‘I make (to) stand.’ ‘To make’ followed 
by an infinitive may sometimes be rendered by roveiv: ‘he 
made me laugh,’ yeAav p’ ézrotncev, unless it has the collo- 
quial sense of ‘to compel,’ when it should be translated by 
avayxavev. ‘To make much of’ = mepi moAAov troveta Pat. 
Sometimes ‘make’ may be rendered by a preposition, 
especially a; or by some other expression of-cause: ‘that 
made me tell him,’ dca taira adr eiov; ‘this makes me 
feel glad,’ (émrt) rovrows yaipw; or a causal genitive abso- 
lute may be used: ‘his departure made me reflect,’ a7reAOov- 
TOS auTOV edoyLCouny. 

qrotetco Oat with a verbal noun (active in meaning) is used 
freely as an equivalent of the verb from which the noun is 
derived : Adyov rrotovpat = Aeyw. 

126. Notice the following conjugations: 

€pxopuor; eur; HAPov; nKw. Do not use éAevoopuar or €AnAvOa. 

OKOT®; cKoTovpoL; oKePouar; eoxeapyv; Eoxeppor. Do not write 
OKerTopa.. 

(mirpdcKw) ; arodwcopar; adredopnv ; Téempaxa ; wéempapyor. The word 
arwAety means ‘to be a vender,’ ‘to have, or offer, for sale’; it is 
thus imperfect in meaning, and is used only in the imperfect tenses. 
It must be distinguished from dzrod0c@a, which means * to make a 
sale’: tyv oixiav amédoto, ‘he sold the house’; BuBdAia rwdci, ‘he 


sells books.’ Cp. the derivative compounds in -zwAns, as BtBAto- 
awaArs, ‘bookseller’; pappaxorwArs, ‘drugseller’; etc. 


127. Some verbs occur in prose in compound form only: 
avoOvyoKw (the perfect, Té@vnxa, is used); amroxtetyw; arro- 
oTep@ (oTepioxw is used). 

128. ‘With.’ —If this preposition expresses accompani- 
ment, pera (c. gen.) may be used in translation, or cai 
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(never ctv); compounds of ovv may also be used (c. dat.). 
When the object is a thing which is brought, the prepo- 
sition may be rendered by ¢épev or éyov: ‘with his sword 
in hand’ = ro Eidos éywv; if the object is a living being, 
and there is no idea of companionship, use ayov or depo, 
the latter if the object is carried: ‘the sheriff came in 
with the man’ = o tov évdexa brnpérns cionrAOe TOV avdpa 
ayowv; the prisoner is treated as an inferior. If ‘with’ 
expresses the means employed, use the dative of means, 
or ypwpevos with the dative. 

In modal expressions like ‘with pleasure,’ ‘with pain,’ 
‘with zeal,’ a participle is generally used in translation, or 
else an adverb (or an adjective); thus, ‘with surprise’ = 
Oavpdlwv; ‘with pain’ = Avrovmevos or av@pevos; ‘with 
pleasure’ = 75éws or dopevos; ‘with eagerness, or zeal,’ = 
mpoOvpws ; ‘with fear’ = doBovpevos. Sometimes we find 
Hera (c. gen.) in such modal expressions (Thucydides, Anti- 
phon, etc.), as weta doSov, per edrdovs. Let the student 
use a participle or an adverb (see § 108). 

129. ‘Without.’ —The Greek word is avev(c. gen.). The 
negative with a participle, or an adverb, frequently renders 
it (see § 128): avev is, comparatively speaking, not fre- 
quently used in Greek. ‘Without’ followed by a participial 
noun, as ‘without speaking,’ should be rendered by a nega- 
tive with the participle: odSév edzrwp. 

130. The Greek frequently shows a preference for the 
negative point of view where we prefer a positive state- 
ment; especially is this true in the case of double negation, 
or litotes, and this is often added to the positive statement 
to add strength by giving every point of view: a@ya0es Kal 
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ov Kaxés is a very positive statement of a man’s excel- 
lence. A strong positive assertion may at times be well 
rendered by litotes: ‘a very useful man,’ avyip ove aypn- 
TOS OV. 

131. A parenthetic verb, without influence on the struc- 
ture of the sentence, is regularly introduced by as; as ‘this 
man, it seems, does wrong,’ obros, ws Soxei, adicel. olpar 
and the forms of ¢avae are regular exceptions. 

132. The English word ‘ow’ is to be translated by 6¢ 
whenever it is clearly a connective and not a temporal 
adverb; this is frequently the case at the beginning of 
a sentence in narrative: ‘now there was at that time a 
king, etc.,’ #v d€ nar’ éxeivov Tov ypovov Bacrrevs (TIS) KTE. 

133. Besides the use of ‘there’ to introduce a verb, and 
thus enable it to take the first place in the sentence (see 
the sentence rendered in § 132), the English throws weight 
on some word or words by introducing them by means of 
‘it is,’ ‘it was,’ etc. In Greek the emphasis is expressed by 
position, and the introducing words are omitted: ‘it was 
by hard labor that he accomplished this,’ 7évm wdeloT@ 
ravt’ éEepyacaro. 

134. The Latin use of the relative to connect sentences 
is found in some authors in Greek, and it may be employed 
at times, especially in argument; as ov det pvno Ojvat, ‘these 
things you should bear in mind’ (at the beginning of a new 
sentence). But the double relative should be avoided : ‘quae 
cum vidisset,’ ‘and when he had seen these things,’ would 
be in Greek, ézretd7) 5 rad7’ eidev, or tatta & (dav. 

Sometimes a relative word is used in English in this way 
for the demonstrative; as ‘I went to Athens, where I 
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remained two days,’ 7A0ov es tas "AOnvas nal eueva Svo 
nuépas or eAOwv .. . Euetva. : 

135. The Greek shows a tendency to make use of per- 
sonal instead of impersonal constructions. Thus, in the 
sentence ‘it is plain that he did this’ or ‘it is right for me 
to do this,’ it is possible to say, d7A0v éore Ste TadT’ erroinoe, 
and dtcasov éotiv éuol (or ewe) TavTa Trovetv; but the Greek 
would be just as likely to write 670s éott Tavra croinoas, 
and Sixatos etue Tadta troveiv (or Trolwv). 

136. Entrance into a state which the Greek generally 
expresses by ytyveoOa or the ingressive aorist (see § 37) is 
expressed in English by a number of words, mostly verbs 
of motion. Besides ‘become,’ consider such expressions 
as ‘to turn pale,’ ‘to fall asleep,’ ‘to go blind,’ etc. Notice 
also the colloquial use of ‘to get.’ 

137. Words like ‘fact,’ ‘ point,’ ‘matter,’ ‘ business,’ 
‘idea,’ ‘thought,’ ‘circumstance,’ etc., are often rendered 
by a neuter word when they are accompanied by an 
adjective or a demonstrative pronoun; thus, ‘he did not 
bring out this point,’ tadr ov« édnrwoev. 

The neuter ovdev is used in rendering words which serve 
to intensify the negative, the expression being equivalent to 
‘not at all,’ ‘nothing at all.” Such words are ‘(not a) bit,’ 
‘whit,’ ‘snap,’ ‘cent,’ ‘farthing,’ ‘rush,’ ‘rap,’ ‘word,’ etc.: 
‘I don’t care a bit,’ ovdév woe were. Sometimes the Greek 
uses a noun indicating something which has little value, 
as we do in English: ‘I would not give a cent for that,’ 
ovde Képuatos av mptatunv tovTo. ‘ Not worth a cent,’ on the 
other hand, may be rendered by ovdevos ad&tos. ‘The idea 
that’ may be rendered by 7é with the infinitive (see § 72). 
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138. In English the repetition of a word is often avoided 
by the use of some equivalent, an easily recognized epithet, 
or a synonym; thus, in speaking of Socrates we may say, 
‘the great philosopher’; instead of ‘horse,’ some word like 
‘animal’ or ‘creature’ may be used. This tendency should 
not be copied in Greek, unless the equivalent is purposely 
chosen to add to the meaning, and not merely to avoid 
repetition. 

139. The subject of a subordinate sentence in Greek is 
often made, by prolepsis, object of the principal:verb: 

You see how kindly the man is speaking to the child, épare rov dvépa 

dos edpevas Suar€yerar To mrardé. 

140. In translating the preposition ‘to’ with a personal 
object after a verb of motion it is well to bearsin mind the 
prepositional use of ws with the accusative. 


ADDENDA 
(1) FORMS 


141. The rules for the accentuation of the verb should 
be carefully studied, and those forms which have the 
accent on the last syllable noted, including the exceptions 
elmé, EOE, evpé, idd, AaBe. 

In the accentuation of nouns and adjectives the follow- 
ing facts may be noted: 


Nouns in -ia (abstracts) from adjectives in -os are paroxytone: codia, 
‘wisdom,’ from coos. 

Nouns in -ea (abstracts) from adjectives in -ys are proparoxytone: 
dA7nGea, ‘truth,’ from dAnOys (most adjectives in -4s are oxytone). 

Concrete nouns in -ta are oxytone: pytpud, ‘stepmother’; orparia, 
‘army’; aipacra, ‘ fence.’ 

Nouns and adjectives in -evs are oxytone: BacvXeus. 

Adjectives in -xds, -vds, and -pds are oxytone ; generally those in -Ao;: 
eipyvixds, wELvds, Tovnpds, SetAds (exception: AdBpos). 

When a word ends in two short syllables the tendency is to accent 
either oxytone or proparoxytone; exceptions are: dactylic diminu- 
tives, like zasdiov ; verbals in -réos ; adjectives in -adéos, like Oappa- 
A€os ; compounds like AvBoBoros (throwing stones) in which the 
verbal has active meaning; and the words zapOévos, zrotkiAos, 
dXLyos. 

In general the accent of Greek words is best learned, as 
we learn accent in English, by the ear. The correct accent 
should be noted in reading, or from the dictionary, and 
always pronounced. If this is consistently done, it will be 
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no more difficult to remember the accent of a Greek word 
than it is to remember the pronunciation of an English 
word. We have no difficulty in remembering that we must 
say ‘defér’ and ‘differ’; ‘refér’ and ‘réspite’; ‘within’ 
and ‘ willing.’ 

The irregular verbs in -we should be carefully studied, 
especially riOnus, didmp1, and inu, and of these especially 
the aorist tense. This is often neglected. | 

It will be useful to bear in mind the several contract 
verbal forms ending in @ (nearly all of the first person): 

(1) Contract verbs (pres. ind. and subj.): iA, Tid, at. 

(2) Future of liquid verbs: vena, pave. 

(3) Aorist subjunctive passive: teAeoOa, aradAayo. 

(4) Subj. of vowel stem -yu verbs: icra, 070, 7100, 6, 5:50, 80. 

(5) 2d pers. pres. imperative middle and passive of verbs in-aw: Tipo. 

The words av&w, ‘I increase,’ &fa, ‘I cook,’ and ardEo, 
‘I ward off’ (rare in prose), are apt to be felt as futures, 
especially the first named, as the ordinary form is av&avo ; 
the futures are avénoa, éyrjca, areEjow. 


(2) PREPOSITIONS 


142. The following list gives the more important uses 
of the prepositions: 


api (acc., sometimes gen.), rare in prose, (originally = ‘on both sides’) 
= ‘around, ‘ about.’ 

ava (acc.) = ‘up (along),’ comparatively rare. With numbers (like its 
opposite xara) it is distributive: dva rérrapas, ‘by fours.’ 

dva Kpatos, ‘with all one’s might,’ ‘quickly’; ava Adyor, ‘in 

proportion to’; ava ordpua, ‘on the lips.’ 

dvri (gen.) = ‘instead of” (originally = ‘opposite to”); with words of 
exchange = ‘for.’ 
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dao (gen.) = ‘ from,’ local and temporal, with motion expressed or im- 
plied: deororys éoriv aravrwv avOpuruv ad yAiov dvovros péxpt 
Svopevov, ‘he is lord of all men from the rising to the setting of 
the sun.’ 

Seiv, dover Oar dard (or éx) = ‘tie fo,’ ‘begin with’; dad cxorov = 
‘away (far) from the mark’; ad¢' imov payeoOa =< fight on horse- 
back.’ 

dia. ( gen.) =‘ through.’ With abstract words and iévat, épyeo Oat, yi-yve- 
aGau, eivat, it expresses the relation of the subject to another: da 
paxys érGety rev, ‘to fight some one’; du’ éyOpas yeveaGat, ‘to be 
at enmity.’ 

It also indicates an interval local and temporal: da woAdod 
xpovou, ‘after a long time.’ 
(acc.) = ‘on account of. 

eis, €s (acc.) = ‘into, ‘among, ‘to. The verb of motion is sometimes 

implied: wapayyéAAev eis Ta G7rAa, cp. ‘call to arms.’ 

With numerals = ‘¢o the number of, ‘ about. 

With genitive, the accusative object being omitted: e@s tivos 
didacKxadov (sc. oixiav) ; ‘to what teacher(’s) ?’ 

bBpilev, duapravery, eis Tiva = ‘against.’ 

els roAty xpodvor (eis det) Kataduretv te = ‘for.’ 

eis Katpov, eis Kady, eis Seov = ‘opportunely’; eis brepBoAnv = 
‘to excess.’ 

éx, e€ (gen.) = ‘out of, ‘in consequence of. ‘From...to’=é€k... 
eis (Cp. amd). 

€x Tovrwy = ‘under these circumstances’; é€« rovrov Tov Tp0- 
mov = ‘in this way.’ 

éy (dat.) = ‘in, ‘among.’ With the genitive by ellipsis of the dative 
object (cf. éx): év WAarwvos (oixia), ‘at Plato’s.’ 

éy col éore = ‘it depends on you’; éy airia €xay twa = ‘to blame 
some one’; év dpyy €xetv Tiva = ‘to be angry with some one.’ 

émi (gen.) = ‘on. 

With persons = ‘2 the time of’: éx’ éuov, ‘in my day.’ 

Sometimes = ‘22,’ ‘in the case of’: mpooynxe ext Tov Kwdivuev 
tiv avdpelay évdcixvuc Ba. 

éxt @paxys = on the borders of Thrace. ém otxov = ‘home- 
ward,’ ‘home,’ with verbs of motion. 

éri Tertdpwy = ‘in rows four deep’; é€ éavrod, ‘by one’s self.’ 
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(dat.) = ‘at, ‘on condition of, ‘in the power of, ‘on’: én ris Oadar- 
Tns = ‘on the sea’ (over it); émit rq OaAdrry, ‘on the sea’ (adjoin- 
ing it), as a city; but émé with the dative is also said of actual 
superposition: émi ry vy, as well as émi ris vews = ‘on the ship.’ 

With verbs of mental emotion it gives the cause: ézt tovrots 
xaipw, ‘I am glad of this’; often the simple dative is also used. 

(acc.) = ‘upon, ‘against, especially of hostile motion. Sometimes = 
‘for’: iévas éri re or Twa, ‘to go for something or somebody,’ z.e. 
to get it; but there may be an additional element of hostility. 

kata (gen.) = ‘down, ‘down from, ‘against, in the last sense espe- 
cially with verbs of saying and thinking. 
Kara vwtou = ‘in the rear.’ 
(acc.) = ‘down along, ‘according to’ (‘secundum’): xara Tov rora- 
pov; KaTa ToUTOV Tov Adyov. 
KaTa ynv Kat kata OdAarray = ‘by land and sea.’ 
With numerals it is distributive. 
To Kar’ éueé (also “ov évexa) = ‘so far as I am concerned’; xara 
Kparos = ava. Kparos. 
peta (gen.) = ‘with, ‘in company with.’ With abstract words it is 
modal (cp. § 128). 
(acc.) = ‘after.’ 
pel npepav = ‘by day’; pera xelpas exe = ‘to have in hand.’ 
[(dat.) = ‘among, used in poetry. ] 
mapa (gen.) = ‘from, especially with Jersonal object after verbs of 
receiving, perceiving, coming, etc. 

(dat.) = ‘apud, ‘chez.’ It denotes characteristic place: zap’ éyot = 
‘at my house’; zapa tw orparnye = (if in the field) ‘in the gen- 
eral’s tent.’ Like ‘apud’ = ‘2m the estimation of.’ 

(acc.) = ‘alongside of, ‘beside, ‘contrary to. In the former sense 
with verbs of motion and of rest. 

‘in comparison with’ (t.¢.‘ by the side of’): mapa rovs dAAovs, 
‘in comparison with the others.’ 

Sometimes = ‘during’: mapa tov woAEpov. 

Hpepav wap npepav = ‘every other day.’ 

Tapa pLKpov, OAV, ovdev, With verbs of estimating, = ‘of Little, 
much, no consequence: map ovdév yyovpat. 

It denotes what is lacking with é\civ, yevéoOa, etc.: mapa 
puxpov 7AGev dzrobaveiv, ‘he came near to being killed.’ 
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mepi (gen.) = ‘about, ‘concerning, with verbs of saying and thinking. 
wept moAXAOd rroveia ban = ‘to consider of great importance’; so 
mepi ovdevos (mavTos), motetoGat. 

(dat.) in prose only with verbs of fearing = ‘for.’ 

(acc.) = ‘around, ‘about’ (local), with verbs of motion or of rest. 

It also denotes that about which an action turns, with which it 
is concerned: epi Tous Deovs doePeiv. 

apo (gen.) = ‘before. Sometimes = trép (like Latin ‘ pro’), ‘for,’ ‘in 
behalf of. 

mpos (gen.) = ‘on the side of’; it shows direction, tendency, character- 
istic: Ta mpds warpds, ‘on the father’s side’; doxets wpos rovrov 
eivat, ‘you seem to be on this man’s side’ (z.e. in his favor) ; pos 
THS Buedias Keira, ‘it lies on the side of (ze. towards) Sicily’; 
apos Trodwv Keto Oau, ‘to lie af the feet.’ 

apos (Tov) Oe@y = ‘dy the gods,’ in prayers, invocations. 

(dat.) = ‘in addition to, ‘at. 

(acc.) = ‘to, ‘towards,’ ‘looking to, ‘with a view to, ‘against, ‘in 
comparison with. Used also with verbs of saying and thinking: 
elrev (€Xoyiaaro) zpos abrov, ‘he said (considered) to himself.’ 

mpos noovnv, mpos xdpiv eimeiv, ‘to speak to please (the lis- 
tener)’; apos Biar, ‘violently.’ 

avy (dat.) = ‘with’; rare in prose, except in a few expressions, as ov 
(rots) Oeots, ‘with the aid of the gods.’ 
trép (gen.) = ‘over, ‘in behalf of,’ 

(acc.) = ‘over, generally with verbs of motion; ‘deyond,’ izrép duva- 

puty. 

tro ( gen.) = ‘under’ in bro yas; ‘by, expressing the living agent with 
passive verbs and neuter verbs involving the passive idea; also 
used with abstract nouns (originally personification) ; it some- 
times gives the cause of the action with verbs not passive: to 
Tivos dAXov éreAdero, ‘something else made him forget.’ 

It is used of things with the aid of which or to the accompani- 
ment of which an act is done: t7d pdorcyos, td KypuKos, b70 
pdpptyyos zroteiy Tt, ‘to do a thing under the lash, at the herald’s 
cry, to the music of the lyre.’ 

(dat.) = ‘under, mostly poetic. 

(acc.) = ‘under. 

Of time = ‘just about.’ 


EXERCISES 


I. FooLisH PRIDE 


There was once a poet, well known to the people of 
his time, who was in other respects! a great man and 
truly deserving of praise, but his inordinate? desire? to 
be conspicuous in company * often made him appear at-a- 
disadvantage® in a way® one would hardly have thought 
possible for’ a man of his genius.2 He was exceedingly 
jealous of all such as might be honored by others when 
he was present, and he was not always at pains® to hide 
this feeling. On one occasion, when some one was 
highly praising the learned Ionides, this poet turned to 
the speaker and said, “You are not doing right; for in 
making so much of one man, you are making a mon- 
archy™ of what should be a democracy.” On another 
occasion, when he was talking, as he thought, to the 
great admiration™ of the entire company, a stranger, 


1 ra pev Adda. 7 dative. 

2 Sweppuas. 8 rowtros. 

8 inordinately desiring ... he often ® did not take care. 
appeared.... 10 escape notice being jealous. 

* others being present. 11 rypavvls; put ‘what’ in appo- 

5 less. sition. 

6 ds, 12 so that all admired, 
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noticing that Ionides seemed to be getting ready! to 
say something, interrupted him, to his evident chagrin,’ 
with the words, ‘“ Stop,? my friend, the* great Ionides 
is going to speak.” 


II. THe LION AND THE MOUSE 


A lion once caught a mouse, and was going to make-a- 
dinner-of® him. The little creature, feeling that its end 
was come, begged the mighty beast for its life,® saying: 
“Tt is more fitting for you to hunt deer and bulls and to 
grow fat on’ their flesh. A mouse is altogether too small 
to® satisfy your desires. I pray you, therefore, spare me. 
Perhaps I may be able some day, small though I am, to 
return you the favor.” The lion laughed, for it seemed 
too insignificant a creature to help one so mighty as he, 
nevertheless he let the mouse go with its life.2 Some time 
later he fell in with a number” of young men, lovers of 
the chase, who caught him in a net and made him pris- 
oner. And there he would have remained, and probably 
would have been put to death, had not the mouse seen 
him and, springing from its hole without being observed," 
gnawed through the net, thus setting free the lion and 
giving him a worthy return for saving-its-life.” 


1 pédreuy. 7 dative. 

2 pavepes with participle. 8 see § 48. 

8 érlaxes. 9 living. 

4see § 3; 6 yap I. 6, 10 some. 

5 xareo Oley. 11 use AavOd pw, see § QI. 


6 to spare it. 12 gwrapla. 
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III. THe Fox AND THE STORK 


The fox once thought that he would play a trick! on 
the stork. So he asked her to dine with him; but when 
the poor stork came she saw nothing on the table but 
soups in broad shallow dishes, so that she could only dip? 
in the end® of her long bill, and could not satisfy her 
hunger. The fox lapped up the soup very quickly, now 
and then telling his guest he was sorry to see her eat so 
little. The stork pretended to like all the dishes® very 
much, and on leaving begged the fox so earnestly to return 
her visit ® that he could not refuse.’ On the next day the 
fox paid his visit to the stork; but when the dinner was 
served® he was angry to see nothing but meat, all cut up 
fine, in flasks so long and so narrow that it was impossible 
for the fox to get his nose in and taste of it. Then the stork 
began to eat heartily, and seeing the fox licking the flask, 
where a little of the meat had run over,?® she said, “I hope 
you will make as good a meal” at my table"! as I did at 
yours.” 


IV. THE FROGS DESIRE A RULER 


The frogs, desiring to have a king, sent a suppliant 
embassy to Olympus, to-see-whether Zeus would not send 
them aruler. Recognizing how foolish they were, he told 
Hermes to take a log and hurl it in the midst of the frogs. 


1 determined to deceive 5 rd wapaxelueva. 8 put on the table. 

in fun (walf{wy). 6 himself also to visit. 9% dweppety. 
2 elor Oévat. 7 there was every ne- 1 will eat no less than, 
8 Axpos, see § 8 (4). cessity (waca dvdyxn)to 1 rap’ éepol. 
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The log fell with a mighty splash,! and the frogs, in fear 
at the noise, dived down as-far-as-they-could? in the water. 
After a while, seeing that the log remained immovable, 
they took heart, and finally were even bold enough? to 
sit on it. A king like this* they did not want, so they 
sent again to Zeus, asking him to send them a fitting 
leader. He then sent them an eel, but when they saw 
him they did not like him either. A third time they sent 
to the father of gods and men, and earnestly besought 
him to exchange this one and send them another some- 
what more sensible, that® he might worthily rule over them. 
When Zeus heard this he was angry, and sent them a water 
serpent to rule over them. The serpent seized them, one 
by one,® and devoured them without pity,’ so that there was 
an end ® of the frogs and of their foolish dissatisfaction. 


V. A DISHONEST PHYSICIAN 


A certain old woman was suffering-with-a-disease® of 
the eyes.” To rid herself of the trouble she sent for a 
physician, and they made an agreement, in the presence 
of witnesses, that !! if he healed her eyes she was to give 
him a large fee, but if he did not cure her she was not to 
pay anything. Day by day he came and applied oint- 
ments “ and bandages * to her eyes, so that she could not 


1 see § 109. 6 kal’ Exacrov. ® vooety. 

2 ws wretoTov €SbvavTo, 7 use participle. 10 acc. of specification. 
8 so bold as to. 8so that the frogs died 1 use é¢' Gre, see § 52. 
* rowodros. (éreXevrnoav), ceasing from 12 use xplecp. 


5 ooris, see § 43. their f. d. 18 repidety, 
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see, after which! he would take? away some of the things 
which were in the house. He kept doing? this every day, 
until he had taken all that she possessed. After the woman 
was cured, he demanded the fee on which they had agreed, 
but she, seeing none of the things that were usually? in 
the house, refused to pay. Then the physician summoned 
her before court, and the old woman spoke as follows to 
the judges, ‘‘This man says he has cured my eyes, but 
it seems to me I still need his attention, for when I fell 
ill* there were many things which I saw in the house; 
now that this man says I can see, I must-say® that I fail® 
to see any of them.” Thus was the physician convicted of 
his dishonesty.’ 


VI. THE Quack Doctor 


A certain physician, who was altogether without skill® 
in the art-of-healing,? was once called in to see a sick man, 
whom everybody told that he would get better ” in spite of 
the fact that his illness had lasted" a long time. But 
the doctor, on coming in, said to him, ‘‘I shall not try to 
deceive you; you must keep everything in readiness,” for 
you are dying, and you will not live beyond the morrow at 
the most.” = With these words, he went out, and did not 
come again. But the sick man after a while recovered, 
and the doctor, happening to meet him on the street, asked 


1 having done this. 6 I do not see. 11 he had been ill. 
2 imperfect. T theft. 12 ready. 

8 ra elwOdbra. 8 Ametpos c. gen. 18 +§ ye whetoTov. 
# see § 37. 9 4 larpiKxy. 14 see § 109. 


5 pyul. 10 Hyralvecy. 
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him how the people down below were getting along.! The 
man replied: “They are quiet, having drunk of the waters 
of Lethe. But Persephone and Pluto were making dire 
threats* the other day® against all the doctors for curing 
sick mankind. They were putting down‘ the names of 
all, and among the first they were going to put down your 
name, but I, in fear® for® you, went up to them and made 
oath that you were, in truth,’ not a doctor, but that you 
had been vilely slandered, as you knew nothing of the art.” 


VII. SAVED BY A SPIDER 


There was once a man who, like most other people, very 
much disliked spiders and all creatures of that kind,® and 
he was wont to say that he did not see of what use® they 
were to man; if he had the power,! he would kill them all. 
Now it happened to this man that one day he was obliged 
to hide himself from men who were pursuing him, and he 
was afraid that if they caught him they would put him to 
death. For a long time he wandered about in a wood, 
until at last he found a cave, in which he lay down and 
went to sleep," as he was very tired. During the night a 
spider wove its web across the entrance to the cave. The 
next morning, when the man awoke, he saw some of those 
who were pursuing him pass by the cave. Suddenly one 


1 és Exouev. 5 participle. 9 rl Spedos avr Sy or 
2 see § 109. 6 wepl c. dat. rl wpedovor. 

8 Zvayxos (adv.). 7 use # why with the in- 10 ef éx’ abr@ etn. 

4 ypdgecv. finitive, see § 79 (end). 11 karadapOd very. 
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of them cried: “Look! He is surely! hidden in this 
cave!’’ “No,” said another, ‘‘that is impossible, for if 
he had gone in there? he would have torn the spider’s 
web at the mouth of the cave. Let us hurry and not 
lose time® staying here.” So they passed on, and the 
man’s life* was saved, by the very creature which he 
had been so anxious to destroy. 


VIII. Tue FoorisH DEER 


A lion was lying sick in a cave, hungry and unable to 
get anything to eat. In his distress® he called on the fox, 
with whom he was on friendly terms,® and begged him to 
persuade the deer to come to him, for he had? not the 
strength to pursue anything himself. So the fox went 
and told the deer that the lion was about to die, and that 
he was desirous of appointing the deer as his successor, to 
be® ruler over the animals. The deer foolishly went to the 
lion, and the latter, rushing out of his lair, tried to catch 
him, but failed, and the deer managed to escape. Then 
the lion, groaning at his bad luck, begged the fox to try 
again. The fox replied, “It is a hard task! which you 
ask me to perform, but I will do you the favor.” So 
he went again, and when the deer upbraided him for his 
wicked deed,” he said: “You were too great a coward. 
The lion did not mean to hurt you. He is very angry 


1} ov. 5 participle, see § 108. ® having tried, was not able. 
2 éxeive. 6 ply xpficGat. 10 Epyor, see § 133. 
8 wédreuy, 7 see § 80. 11 yaptotual oot radra. 


* omit. 8 Saris, see § 43. 12 ace, 
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that you showed so little spirit, and he now intends to 
appoint the wolf as his successor. To prevent this, go 
again, and be brave.” The poor deer was again per- 
suaded, and so was captured at last. 


IX. ABSENT-MINDED 


In a dispute? between two men, not otherwise® enemies,’ 
the one by chance slew the other in anger, and many people 
believed that he did not deserve the extreme punishment, 
as apparently he had not done the deed with premedita- 
tion. He was, however, taken before the judge and ac- 
cused of the murder, and the judge, after hearing all the 
evidence, condemned him to imprisonment’ for life. Here- 
upon his friends, and there were® many of them, began to 
beg the judge to be lenient,” telling him that the accused 
had always been a man of good character," that he had 
never done wrong before, and that therefore he did not 
deserve to be so cruelly punished. The judge listened to 
all they had to say, and after thinking for a while, said, 
“In view ? of all that has been said with reference to this 
man’s previous conduct, showing * that he was always inno- 
cent of any crime, I shall change the verdict * which I have 
rendered, and I therefore remit the last three years of the 


1 ovrws AOupos éyévov. 8 all his life. 

2 two men disputing. ® being many. 

8 ra wey AdAa, 10 rpaos. 

4 see § 96. 11 good in character (7dv rpémror). 
5 ra tcxara wadery. 12 looking to. 

6 éx wrpovolas, 13 omit. 


7 infinitive. 14 decide otherwise. 
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sentence,! in the hope that the prisoner will prove himself 
worthy of the consideration? thus shown? him.” 


X. THE RESULTS OF EARLY TRAINING 


A boy once stole a tablet from a fellow-pupil in school, 
and greatly delighted, he brought it home to his mother, 
who received it without rebuking him for the deed. As 
he grew older stealing became a habit* with him, and one 
day he was caught in the act® of robbing-the-temple® and 
was taken before the judges. His mother went along, 
weeping and making lament. Seeing her, the son asked 
the guards to allow him to whisper something in her ear.‘ 
When they had given permission the mother came up to 
him and held up her ear, but the son, instead of telling 
her anything, bit her ear, cutting it through. As was to 
be expected, the mother raised a great outcry at such treat- 
ment® on the part® of her son, and all those who stood 
around blamed him, saying that he had been convicted of 
horrible impiety towards his mother in doing such an awful 
deed,! but he said: ‘“ She herself is partly-the-cause !! of my 
ruin, for she should have ” deterred me from stealing. As 
it is, she gladly received the tablet which I stole when I 
was a boy, and so she is the cause of my death.” 14 


1 for him being condemned. 8 ola éwadev. 

2 pgorwrn. 9 bd, 

3 §dé6vac, 10 ola éwolycev, see § 59 and § 109. 
4 use €0l{er Oar. 11 wapalrios. 

5 én’ alrodwpy. 12 fe. 

6 lepoovdety. 18 see § 69. 
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XI. CHRYSES 


Chryses, the priest, came with his daughter’s ransom in 
his hands as the suppliant! of the Achaeans and espe- 
cially of the kings. Arid he prayed to the gods on behalf 
of the Achaeans that they might take Troy and return 
home in peace, if only in reverence? for the god they 
would accept the ransom and release his daughter. And 
when he said this the others respected him and gave their 
approval’ But Agamemnon was very angry and bade 
him go away and not come again, lest the scepter and the 
chaplet which he wore prove of no avail* to him; the 
daughter, he said, would grow old with him in Argos 
before she be released. Hearing this the old man was 
afraid and went away in silence,® and, withdrawing to 
the shore, he offered many prayers to Apollo, reminding 
him of all the pleasing gifts’ which he, his priest, had 
made by building temples or offering sacrifices, and, in 
return for these things, he demanded that the Achaeans 
expiate his tears by the arrows of the god. So the god 
sent a dreadful plague upon the host, on men and beasts 
alike, and many were the dead bodies to be seen® on all 
sides. 


XII. OrpHEuS’ LYRE 


It is said that when the Thracian women had torn 
Orpheus’ body in pieces,’ his head, together with the lyre, 
was thrown into the water, and the latter, when the 


1 use participle. 4 woenety. 7 ef wore kexapiopévov rt Swpho aro. 
2 géBecOar, 5 \veuv. 8 Hy ety. 
8 guvacvety. 8 see § 108. 9 Sagrap. 
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breezes struck! the strings, resounded,? while the head sang 
a lament, until at last they were carried on shore. The 
people of the place buried the head, but the lyre they 
placed-as-an-offering? in the temple of Apollo. Some time 
later the son of the ruler of the island, hearing about the 
lyre, how it charmed animals and plants and stones, and 
how, after the death of Orpheus, it had played without 4 
any one’s touching it, bribed the priest to give it to him, 
substituting ® another in its place. Thinking it unsafe to 
try it in the daytime, he took it by night outside the city, 
and there he pounded-away-on ® the strings, happy in the 
thought’ that he was the heir of Orpheus, and hoping to 
charm all things with it. But the only thing which he 
attracted ® was a pack ® of dogs, who came up and tore him 
in pieces, so that he was not altogether unlike Orpheus 
after all. 


XIII. A Trut FRIEND 


The following story, though dealing with! people who 
are not famous, will serve! no less to bring out ” the fact 
that there are true friends on this earth, though they be 
few in number: Two young men of Chalcis, in Euboea,® 
were on a voyage together from Italy to Athens. One of 
them was a strong man; the other, named Haemon, was 
the very opposite, pale and weak, and he looked as 
though he had just arisen from a bed of sickness. They 


1 dum lrrecv. 6 xpovecy. 11 omit. 

2 ornxely. 7 ws KAnpovon dy, see § 83. 12 §ndodv. 

8 dvaribévat. 8 he attracted only. 18 of Euboea. 

# see § 129. ® some. 14 ray robvartloy. 
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had gone as far as Sicily without mishap,! but when they 
passed through the straits a storm arose, which threatened 
to engulf the ship. Haemon had gone to the side of the 
ship, and was leaning over, when a sudden lurch? threw 
him overboard. To his outcries, as he with difficulty kept 
himself above the water, his friend rushed up on deck‘ 
and leaped into the water, swimming towards him. The 
people on the ship could do little for him, as the wind was 
too strong® and the waves ran high,® but they threw out 
pieces‘ of wood and cork to aid them in supporting them- 
selves. With the help® of these the two friends at last 
succeeded in reaching-the-shore-in-safety.® 


XIV. ALcESTIS 


Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, was the wife of Ad- 
metus, the king of Iolcus. The fates had decreed that 
the latter must die, but Apollo persuaded them to allow 
some one to die in his stead, if such a one could be 
found.” When Admetus asked his parents, they re- 
fused,!! although they were old and could not expect to 
live long. Others, too, refused, and it seemed as though 
there were no hope for the king, when,” of her own ac- 
cord, Alcestis offered to die in his behalf. And her 
actions !® were no less noble!* than her words, for she 


1 ovdév waddvres. 8 ueydda alper at. 11 ovx HOeXov. 

2 the ship lurching (ém- Tuse plural of 12 see § 57 (end). 
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really endured death! for him, and Admetus would have 
been compelled to spend the rest of his life most miserably 
had it not been for the coming? of Hercules, who was on 
his way to Thrace to get the mares of King Diomede for 
Eurystheus. At first this hero did not learn the sad state 
of affairs? in the house, for Admetus would-not-let‘ his 
guest be saddened by his sorrow, but when after a while 
he discovered what had taken place, he went out to meet 
Death, and after a mighty struggle® compelled him to give 
up Alcestis. Then he took her back to her home and 
restored her to Admetus. 


XV. A FRIEND’S TOLERANCE 


Anytus was very fond of Alcias, in spite of the fact® 
that the latter was at times very rude in his behavior? 
towards him. On one occasion he happened to make an 
entertainment for some strangers who were in town, and 
he asked Alcias to be present also. The young man 
would not® accept® the invitation, but on the night of the 
entertainment he had! a number of companions at his 
own house, and after they had drunk rather deep,” he took 
his companions and some servants to the house of Anytus. 
He himself did not enter, but seeing a great number of 
gold and silver cups on the table, he told his servants to 


1 participle. 7 treated him rudely. 

2 if H. had not come. 8 ovw #OeXe or the imperfect. 

3 ra év 77 olkla ws olkrpas Exe. 9 braxovery or welOeo Oat. 
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go in and take half of them and carry them to his house.! 
The company naturally resented-the-affront,? and said that 
he had acted very rudely and insolently towards Anytus. 
But the latter said, “ Not at all,? he has rather acted rea- 
sonably and kindly, for he has left us half when he knew 
that he had it in his power to take the other half as well.” 
Had he not been so fond of the young man, there is no 
doubt that he, too, would have resented the deed; as it 
was,’ he did not object and even made light of it. 


XVI. ANAXIMENES OF LAMPSACUS 


Alexander was by no means gentle in all his dealings, 
but was rather inclined to excessive anger.® There was, 
however, a man at Lampsacus, named Anaximenes, who, 
by the following stratagem, got the better of him and pre-. 
vented him from giving way to his temper. The people of 
Lampsacus, it seems, had sympathized® with the king of 
the Persians, or, at any rate, Alexander thought they had 
done so, and, therefore, boiling over’ with wrath, he 
threatened to punish them severely. As they were thus 
in danger of losing all that was dear to them, they sent 
Anaximenes to make supplication for them, for he was 
well acquainted with Alexander. So he went, and when 
Alexander learned for what reason® he had come, they 
say he swore a mighty oath that he would do the very 
opposite of whatever Anaximenes might ask. Thereupon 


1 ofxade rpds abrdv. 4 see § 69. 7 dwepteiy. 
2 Sua xepalyw. 5rd uddiora épyp éxphro. 8 §cd ri. 
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the latter begged him to enslave all their women and chil- 
dren, and to destroy the city of Lampsacus itself to the 
very foundation! Bound as-he-was? by his oath, and 
realizing ® that he was beaten, Alexander granted the peo- 
ple pardon, though much against his will. 


XVII. OprposEpD TO MARRIAGE 


When Solon on his travels came to Thales, at Miletus, 
he expressed surprise* that the latter had so long neg- 
lected getting married.> Thales did not say anything, but 
after a while he dressed up ® a man, and told him to say in 
the presence of Solon that he was a stranger who had 
come from Athens. Naturally Solon at once began to 
ply him with questions * as to what he had seen and heard 
at that place, and when the man said that the only thing 
worth telling which he had seen was the funeral of a 
young man who seemed to be the son of some great citi- 
zen, inasmuch as the whole town accompanied-the-remains,’ 
he asked him whether the father’s name was Solon. On 
receiving an affirmative reply® he began to beat his head 
and in every way to show great grief. Then Thales 
laughed and said to him: “ Do you think it likely that I 
should care® for marriage when a man like” yourself suf- 
fers so much on hearing of the death of a son? So faras¥ 


1 xaraBdddey Kal els Z5ados. 7 wpowéurrecy. 

2 omit. 8 the man having admitted it. 
8 perceiving. 9 éuol wédrery, see § 72. 

* see § 110. 10 olos, 
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what this man has told you is concerned, you may feel 
reassured.) It? is not true. I asked him to tell it 
merely to make trial of you, and to show you that 
it is not without good-reason® that I have refrained 
from getting married.” 


XVIII. DISHONESTY 


There lived once in Sparta a certain Glaucus who was 
known to all for* his justice. To this man there came a 
Milesian, who told him that he had determined, inasmuch 
as he felt that his property was not secure in Ionia, to take 
one half of what he possessed and leave it with him. 
Then he gave him the money and told him to give it up 
to any one who® might bring certain tokens. Many years 
had gone’ by when the sons of the Milesian came with 
the tokens and demanded the money. Glaucus at first 
pretended that he did not know anything about the mat- 
ter, saying that if he should recall it,’ he would give them 
what he had received. Then he sent to the oracle and 
asked whether he should make oath that he had not re 
ceived the money and keep it. The reply came® that, 
whereas it might be more profitable for the immediate 
present to keep the money and rob others, yet a! per- 
jured man was sure! to be punished in the end.3 At 
this Glaucus asked the god to pardon him for dsking™ 


1 Odppet. 6 gduBodov. 1 the, see § 8 (2). 
2 see § 3. 7 genitive absolute, see § 56. 12 wéAdex». 

3 Adyos, see § 133. 8 omit. 18 y péry. 
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the question, but the Pythia replied that it was as bad to 
tempt the god as to do the deed. So Glaucus gave back 
the money, but the gods punished him none the less. 


XIX. A GoURMAND 


In the days of Tiberius there was a very rich man 
named Apicius, a gourmand who spent immense sums of 
money on! his table, and especially on a certain kind of 
fish which was to be had? at Minturnae in larger form? 
than anywhere else, for which reason‘ alone he spent the 
larger part of his time® at that place. Now he happened 
to hear on one occasion that this fish was to be found® 
very large in Libya, so he set sail at once for that country 
without the delay’ of a single day. When he came near 
the shore, after suffering a great deal from the voyage 
before the vessel could be anchored, some fishermen came 
out and brought him a few very fine specimens,? for there 
was considerable talk in Libya concerning his coming. 
And when he saw the fish, he inquired whether they had 
any larger than those they had brought him. They 
replied in the negative,® and he, recalling the kind! he 
had enjoyed at Minturnae, at once bade the pilot return 
to Italy by the same route !! without approaching nearer 
to ldnd. Thus foolishly did men of those days incur 
expense for the gratification ” of their appetite.® 


1 els, 5 +d welorov difye. 10 ofos. 

2 it was possible to get. 8 see note 2. 11 656s. 
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XX. THE OLYMpPpic GAMES 


Once upon a time ambassadors from Elis came to 
Egypt proudly! boasting that their management? of the 
games was the fairest and the best in the world,®? and 
saying that they had come to see whether the Egyptians 
could devise any improvement,‘ although they felt sure 
that they would not be able todo so. The king at once 
summoned the wisest men in Egypt, and when these had 
come together they put many questions® to the ambas- 
sadors, who answered everything in detail,° adding that 
they would be glad to receive any suggestions‘ as to an 
improvement in their management of the games. After 
some deliberation, the Egyptians asked whether the people 
of Elis ever took part in these contests.2 The ambassa- 
dors replied that they were open® to any one who wished 
to enter. Then the Egyptians said that the Eleans were 
altogether wrong in their belief that they acted fairly in 
this matter, for it was simply impossible ! for them not to 
side with their own fellow-citizens, and thus do wrong to the 
strangers. If they really wished to be altogether fair, they 
should allow only strangers and no Eleans to take part. 


XXI. THE LACEDAEMONIANS AND THE TWIN PRINCES 


Aristodemus, king of Sparta, died shortly after ‘twin 
sons were born to him. According to the custom of the 


1 omit. 8 kad’ Exactov. 10 see § 108. 
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times,! the Lacedaemonians determined to take? the older 
as their king, but the two children were so much alike that 
they did not know? what to do.* So they went to the 
mother and asked her which was the older of the two; but 
she, though she knew very well, being desirous that both 
should rule, said that she did not know them apart.® Still 
in a quandary, the Lacedaemonians sent to the oracle to 
ask what they should do. The Pythia told them to let 
both be kings, but to honor the older more than the other. 
This did not relieve them of their uncertainty ® one whit 
the more.’ At last, at the suggestion of a certain Mes- 
senian, some one was chosen to keep watch on the mother, 
to see® which of the two children she washed and fed® 
first; if it was always the same, then it was natural to 
suppose that he was the older; but if she took now one, 
now the other first, they would know that she herself was 
really in ignorance. They found in this way that she 
always gave the same child the preference.! So they 
took the boy that was thus honored by the mother and 
brought him up in the palace. 


XXII. THE GOVERNMENT OF MILETUS 


The island of Miletus, which attained to so great 
power” among the islands of the Aegean Sea, was not 
always so fortunate. It had suffered ® very much from 
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internal dissensions, until the people called upon the 
Parians to put their government on a sound basis.! In 
response to this call,2 some of the leading * Parians came 
to Miletus, and seeing the sad condition of things,‘ said 
that they would like to go over the country and make 
an examination before deciding what to do. Accordingly, 
they went over the island, and whenever they saw land 
that was well tilled, they made a note of the owner’s name, 
but they did not succeed ® in finding many men worthy® of 
being so noted. When they had finished, they called 
together the people and told them that they would put 
the government into the hands of those whose names were 
on their list,’ inasmuch as it was likely that the men who 
had managed well their own affairs, would likewise conduct 
well the business of the state.2 So those who had spent 
their time in fostering-dissensions-in-the-state® were put” 
under the power of these men, and in this way the island, 
which was now well managed, became powerful. 


XXIII. PENTHEUS 


Thebes was the first city of Greece to which Dionysus 
came at the head” of his Asiatic troop” of females, to 
obtain divine honors and to establish his peculiar rites ® 
in his native city. The venerable Cadmus, together with 
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his daughters and the prophet Tiresias, at once acknowl- 
edged the divinity! of the new god, and began to offer 
their worship? and praise to him along with the solem- 
nities? which he enjoined. But Pentheus vehemently 
opposed the new ceremonies, reproving and maltreating 
the god who introduced them; nor was his unbelief‘ at 
all softened by the miracles which Dionysus wrought for 
his own protection® and for that of his followers. His 
mother Agave, with her sisters, and a large body of other 
women from Thebes, had gone out to Mt. Cithaeron to 
celebrate® their rites under-the-influence-of‘ the Bacchic 
frenzy. Thither Pentheus followed to watch them, and 
there the punishment due to his impiety overtook him. 
Robbed of his senses by the god,’ he climbed a tall pine 
for the purpose of overlooking the feminine® multitude, 
who detected him in this position,’ pulled down the tree, 
and tore him in pieces. — GROTE. 


XXIV. ScyLas 


The Scythians had a great dislike of all foreign customs, 
especially those of the Greeks, and they punished severely 
any of their number who adopted?! such customs. They 
showed this in the case of Scylas, one of their own kings. 
This man’s stepmother, a woman of foreign birth,” had 
taught him the Greek language, and, as a result, he made 
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it his custom,! whenever he came? to the city of Olbia, to 
leave his army outside the walls, then he himself would? 
enter, put on Greek dress, and do just as the Greeks did, 
even sacrificing to their gods as they did. And once, when 
he had been initiated into the Bacchic mysteries,* some one 
of the inhabitants went out to the army and told them 
that they might, if they chose, see their king maddened by 
Bacchus and raving ® like the votaries-of-the-god.6 Ac- 
cordingly, some of the Scythian chiefs were admitted to 
the city by this man, and from a tower they saw their king 
in the midst of a band-of-revelers.’ As soon as the king 
returned to the army, the Scythians revolted and Scylas 
had 8 to flee to the king of the Thracians, who, however, 
afterward gave him up to his people, and he was put to 
death. 


XXV. ALEXANDER AND BUCEPHALUS 


When King Philip, together with Alexander and many 
others, went to examine the horse Bucephalus, the king 
was at first not at all pleased, for the horse would not 
allow any one to mount him. Philip was just® going to 
give orders to remove the animal, when !! Alexander said 
that he thought it a pity that so fine a horse should be 
lost by reason of the lack of skill” and of courage ® on-the- 
part-of-those * who were handling him. At this the king 
turned to him and asked him whether he thought that he 
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could do better than his elders. Alexander replied that he 
not only felt sure! that he could, but that he was willing to 
pay the price of the horse if he should fail? to manage? 
him. To the bystanders this seemed sheer rashness ; but 
Alexander, without the least hesitation,’ ran to the horse 
and, taking hold of the bridle, turned him around, for he 
had observed that the shadow which kept moving in front 
greatly disturbed the animal. Then he spoke to him 
softly and stroked him gently, and when he saw that he 
was calmer, he sprang on his back® and urged him on. 
After riding some distance, he brought the horse back 
amid the tumultuous® applause’ of all the on-lookers. 


XXVI. COMMERCE WITHOUT WoRDS 


According to an account of the Carthaginians, there 
was a nation in the western part of Libya to which the 
Carthaginians were accustomed to go for the purposes of 
trade. But, though they went there frequently, neither 
party ® ever said a single word to the other. It seems” 
that the Carthaginians, on arriving at that place, would 
unload their wares; then, after indicating their presence !! 
by means of a fire * with ® much smoke, they would return 
to their ships. The people of the country, on seeing the 
smoke, would come down to the shore and, after choosing 
what they wanted, would put down as much gold as they 
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thought would pay for the things, and then go back to 
see whether the Carthaginians were satisfied! The lat- 
ter, if they were satisfied, would take the gold and depart; 
but if not, they would wait until the natives either put 
down enough money or took away that which they had 
already deposited. In these transactions? neither party 
ever tried to deal unfairly® by the other: the Cartha- 
ginians never touched the gold until enough had been 
put down to‘* pay for the wares, nor did the natives re- 
move the goods until the gold was taken away. 


XXVII. RETURN OF THE LOST FLEET 


After many hardships the fleet which Alexander had 
sent out came to anchor, and the men went ashore to 
rest® after their long voyage. While they were there, 
Nearchus, their commander, learned from a man, whom 
some ‘soldiers found near-by, that Alexander’s camp was 
only five days’ journey distant, and this man also intro- 
duced® to him the governor of that district. The latter, 
knowing how greatly concerned? Alexander was for the 
safety of the fleet, thought that if he should be the first 
to bring ® the news there might be some reward for him. 
So he rode by the shortest way and told Alexander that the 
fleet was safe and that Nearchus was coming. Alexander 
did not believe the story, and, to convince himself of its 
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truth,! sent out men to look for the commander. Some 
of these came back without? finding him, but others came 
upon him riding along with several companions, and they 
took him to the camp. When Alexander saw that only 
Nearchus and a few others were coming, he was at first de- 
pressed,? thinking that all the rest had perished; but when 
Nearchus told him that all were safe, he was overjoyed.‘ 


XXVIII. RETURN OF THE SCYTHIANS 


The Scythians, who, after starting ® out in pursuit of the 
Cimmerians had ended ® by overthrowing the empire of the 
Medes, returned at last to their homes after a long’ absence® 
of twenty-eight years, only to find® that their wives, no 
longer expecting them to return,” had married their slaves, 
and that an army was ready to prevent them from return- 
ing, for the children of these slaves knew very well what a 
hard lot awaited them if the Scythians should again get 
control of affairs. They therefore went out against the 
returning army, and many battles were fought," but the 
Scythians were unable to gain any advantage, until at 
last one of them advised the rest to stop fighting slaves as 
though they were their equals; rather should they lay 
aside their weapons and, going up to them boldly with 
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whips, treat them as slaves. The Scythians took! his advice 
and, just as he had expected, this had the desired effect,” 
for when the slaves saw them coming with whips in their 
hands, they were so astonished that they threw aside their 
arms and fled. 


XXIX. THE SIRENS 


The sirens were fabulous? maidens who had the power 
of charming by their song* all who heard it. When Odys- 
seus came near the island, on the beach of which the sirens 
were sitting and endeavoring to allure® him and his com- 
panions, he stuffed® the ears of his companions with wax, 
and tied himself to the mast of his vessel until he was so 
far off’ that he could no longer hear their song. Again,® 
when the Argonauts sailed by, the sirens began to sing; 
but in vain, for Orpheus surpassed them; and as it had 
been decreed that they should live only till some one hear- 
ing their song should pass by unmoved, they threw them- 
selves into the sea and were metamorphosed into rocks. 
Later poets represent them as furnished® with wings which 
they were said to have received at their own request,‘ in 
order to be able to search after Persephone, or as a pun- 
ishment* from Demeter for not having assisted Persephone, 
or from Aphrodite because they wished to remain virgins. 
Once, however, they allowed-themselves-to-be-prevailed- 
upon !? by Hera to enter into a contest! with the Muses 
and, being defeated, were deprived of their wings. 
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XXX. Darius’ COMMISSIONERS 


The first men to be sent! by Darius from Persia to 
Greece to examine the land were some Persian noblemen 
and the physician Democedes, who had cured Darius when 
he sprained? his ankle,? and who‘ had also relieved the 
queen of a certain affliction. It was he, in fact, who® had 
suggested to Atossa the plan® of sending out the men. 
At Tarentum the king detained the Persians as spies, so 
that nothing prevented Democedes from escaping to his 
native city, Crotona. As soon as the Persians were liber- 
ated, they at once set sail for Crotona; and, finding’ Demo- 
cedes at that place, they attempted to seize him, but the 
people came to his aid and prevented them from carry- 
ing him off. Seeing that they could not get Democedes, 
although Darius had given them strict® orders® to bring 
him back with them, they set out for home,! which they 
reached after a great deal of difficulty ; for they were taken 
prisoners by the Iapygians and had to be ransomed by one 
Gillus, a banished Tarentine, who sought in this way, by 
the aid !! of Darius, to secure-a-return to his native land. 


XXXI. Unjust TEMPTATION 


A certain man had a slave, concerning whose honesty 
he had not the slightest reason to be in doubt, for nothing 
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had ever been missing! from the house; but this did not 
satisfy him; in order to make sure,” he foolishly decided 
to put the slave to the test? in the following way. Taking‘ 
a sum of money, he put it in a place where he knew that 
the slave was bound ® to pass several times during the day, 
but where® the other slaves did not often go; and there 
he left it, as though it had altogether escaped his notice. 
At first the slave, fearing that his master might observe 
the loss‘ of the money, did not touch it; but when he saw 
that it remained in the same place, thinking that it would 
not be missed,’ he at last took it. No sooner® had he done 
this than the master carried him before the judge, charg- 
ing him with the theft of the money, and in proof narrating 
all that he had done to try the man’s honesty.“ The judge, 
on hearing the man’s statements, at once replied, ‘“ You 
yourself deserve to be punished as much as! the slave, 
for, according to your own admission, you unnecessarily 
tempted a servant who never took anything which belonged 
to you.” 


XXXII. HELEN 1n Eoypt 
According to an account of the Egyptians, Alexander 


and Helen, on their way @ to Greece, were driven! by 
adverse winds to the shore of Egypt; and there the 
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slaves of Alexander told the priests concerning the wrong! 
which their master had done to Menelaus. As a result,? 
a message® was at once sent to the king to this effect :4 
‘‘ There is a stranger here who did an unholy deed in 
the land from which he came. He deceived the wife 
of the man whose guest he was, and carried her away. 
What shall we do with him? let him go, or take away 
from him what he has?” The king replied, “Arrest the 
man, whoever he may be,® and bring him to me, that he 
may give account of himself and of his deeds.”® And 
when Alexander was brought before him, he questioned 
him closely’ as-to® how he came to Egypt, and how he 
had gotten possession of Helen. In his reply, Alexander 
did not adhere to the truth ;® but the slaves confuted him, 
telling the whole story” of the wrong he had done. When 
he had heard all, the king decided to let Alexander depart, 
but Helen he detained until her husband might come in 
person and take her away with him. 


XXXIII. HELEN LEAVES EGYPT 


The Egyptians say that after the rape of Helen a large 
army of the Greeks, desiring to aid Menelaus, set sail 
for Troy, and that on their arrival they made a camp 
and sent an embassy demanding the return-of® Helen. 
The Trojans replied that Helen was not with them, 
but that she was kept in Egypt by the king of that 
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country. The Greeks, not believing this statement,! be- 
sieged the city, and after a long time finally succeeded? 
in taking it. When they found that Helen, in very truth, 
was not there, and the Trojans persisted in their story, 
Menelaus sailed to Egypt, where, after hospitable treat- 
ment? on the part of the king, he received back Helen 
altogether unharmed.* Instead of being grateful,® how- 
ever, he acted most unjustly towards the Egyptians; for 
being detained by contrary winds when on the point of 
departure, he seized two children of the people of the 
country® and offered them up in sacrifice.’ When this 
became known ® the people were very indignant, and they 
started in pursuit® of Menelaus. He, however, escaped 
with” his ships to Libya. 


XXXIV. MENENIUS AGRIPPA AND THE PLEBEIANS 


During the war with the Sabines the poor of the city 
of Rome, who had vainly begged that some-relief-be- 
afforded" them, left the city and withdrew to the hill 
called the Sacred Hill, but without committing any act 
of violence. They only cried out that they had been 
driven from their homes by the rich; that Rome, if 
they stayed in it, would afford" them no other privilege ® 
than that of being wounded and killed, fighting in behalf 
of the wealthy. At this the senate was alarmed, and 
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they sent a delegation! to treat? with the people. At 
the head? was Menenius Agrippa, who, among other 
things,* told the people the following fable: “The mem- 
bers of the human® body once mutinied ® against the belly, 
and accused it of lying idle and useless, while they were 
all toiling to satisfy its appetites;’ but the belly only 
laughed at their simplicity,? seeing that they did not 
know that, though it received all the nourishment into 
itself, it distributed this again to all parts of the body. 
Just so, my fellow-citizens, the senate by their counsels ® 
and their acts of government? distribute advantage! and 
benefit to all of you.” 


XXXV. WorK AND PLAY 


That the life of great rulers is not altogether an idle 
one is well known to all, and in fact many of them work 
harder“ than most of their subjects. There was, how- 
ever, one great king in Egypt who did not think it neces- 
sary to spend-all-his-time ® in working. In the morning 
this man would * attend to the business that was brought 
before him; but after that he would drink and in gen- 
eral enjoy. himself with his companions. At this many 
of his friends were much displeased; and they reproved 
him, telling him that he should act in a way ® befitting a 
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king; that he should be dignified! and sit on the throne 
all day long, attending to affairs; that then the Egyptians 
would feel that they were ruled over by a king, seeing 
that his conduct? was that of a king. Thereupon the 
king replied: ‘When a man wishes to shoot the bow he 
stretches it, but when he has finished he loosens it again. 
If the bow were always stretched, it would break, and be 
useless in time® of need. So it is with men: if they are 
always serious and never relax‘ in play, they insensibly ® 
become stupid, or even lose their minds.’ ® 


XXXVI. THE Mysterious DisH 


A long time ago’ there lived a king whose wisdom was: 
noised-abroad? in allthe land. It seemed as though nothing 
hidden could long remain unknown to him. However, he 
had one curious custom. Every day® at dinner, after the 
table had been cleared and every one had gone away, a 
trusty servant had to bring one other dish; but it was cov- 
ered up, and the servant himself did not know what was in 
it, and no one else knew, for the king waited until he was 
quite alone before he uncovered it. This had gone on" a 
long time, but at last the servant could no longer restrain 
his curiosity ; but as he was taking the dish away, he car- 
ried it into his own room. As soon as he had fastened the 
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door securely! he lifted the cover, and there he saw a white 
snake lying on the dish. After seeing it, he could not 
resist the desire? to taste it, and he cut off a small piece? 
and put it in his mouth. As soon as it touched his tongue 
he heard outside the window a strange chorus of delicate 
voices. He went and listened, and found that it was the 
sparrows talking* together and telling each other all they 
had seen in the fields and the woods. He had received the 
power of understanding the speech® of animals. 


* XXXVII. THe Mysterious Disu (Continued) 


Now it happened one day that the queen lost her most 
splendid® ring; and suspicion fell upon’ the trusty ser- 
vant who had the general superintendence, and he was 
accused of stealing® it. The king summoned him to his 
presence, and, after many reproaches,? told him that if by 
the next day he was not able‘to name the thief, he would 
be considered guilty and punished. It was in vain that 
he protested his innocence ;® he could get no better sen- 
tence. In his uneasiness and anxiety, he went out into 
the courtyard, and began to consider what he could do in 
so great a necessity. There sat the ducks by the running 
water, resting themselves and holding a comfortable chat.¥ 
The servant stayed where he was and listened to them. 
They told how they had waddled® about all the morn- 
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ing! of the day before and found good food; and one 
of them said pitifully that she had swallowed the ring 
which was lying under the queen’s window, and that it 
lay heavy in her craw. Then the servant seized her, 
and taking her into the kitchen, told the cook to kill 
her, for she was quite ready? for cooking;* and when 
the cook did so the ring was found in her craw. In 
this manner he established* his innocence. 


XXXVIII. SMERDIS 


Cambyses once saw, in a vision, a messenger from his 
home, telling him that Smerdis sat upon the royal throne, 
his head® touching the heavens. Thinking, therefore, that 
his brother, Smerdis, was meant,® and that he himself 
would lose his throne, he sent one of his most trusty 
attendants to put him to death; but he found out later 
that he was wrong in this supposition. It seems’ that 
the magus whom he left in charge® of the royal house- 
hold, when he left® Persia for Egypt, had a brother 
whose name also was Smerdis, and who resembled” the 
dead brother of the king; this brother the magus per- 
suaded to take his seat on the throne, and then messengers 
were sent to all parts of the kingdom, bidding the people 
obey Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, as their king. When 
Cambyses heard one of these messengers making his proc- 
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lamation,! he at first believed him, fearing that the man 
whom he had told to kill his brother had not carried out 
his instructions.2, But on sending for the messenger, and 
questioning him closely as-to® who it was that had sent 
him, he learned that it was another Smerdis that was 
meant by his vision, and not his brother. 


XXXIX. AN UNuaAppy KING 


There was a certain king who was always just and kind 
to his subjects, and of whom‘ one might® have expected 
that he would be altogether happy, for he was much be- 
loved by his people; nevertheless, he was not happy, for, 
in the first place,® his daughter died, leaving him childless ; 
and then in addition there came to him an oracle, saying 
that he would live only six years longer,’ and that in the 
seventh year he would die, when yet in the prime of life.® 
At this the king was very indignant, and he sent back to 
the oracle a message, saying that some of those who had 
ruled before him had done impious deeds, and had killed 
many men, yet they lived to a good old age;® was he,” 
who was pious in all things, to die so soon? Thereupon 
a second message came from the oracle, saying, “It was 
fated that your country should be afflicted for a very long 
time; your predecessors acted accordingly, but you did 
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not; therefore, you shall not live long.” On hearing that 
there was no escape! from death for him, he had many 
torches lit every night, and then he would? drink and have 
_a good time. In this way he thought he would prove the 
oracle false, for by turning® the nights into days, he would 
live twelve years instead of six. 


XL. CHoosING A LIFE WorK 


Lucian tells us how, after he stopped going‘ to school, 
his father consulted with his relatives as to what he should 
have the boy learn,® and they all decided that he should 
learn some trade,® as by means of it he would soon be able 
to gain’ a livelihood. So he was sent to his uncle to learn 
the statuary’s trade, and not altogether against his will, as 
he had always liked to fashion® little figures out of wax. 
The very first day he broke a large stone slab by pressing?® 
on it a little too hard, and when his uncle in his anger 
struck him, he ran home, and with tears in his eyes told 
his father and mother what had happened to him. That 
night there appeared to him in a dream two women: the 
one mannish in appearance, with dirty hair, her hands 
calloused, her dress” girt up; the other, fair of coun- 
tenance, of goodly figure, and neatly dressed. The one 
said she was Sculpture, and she promised him that, if he 
followed ! her, he might some day become, like Praxiteles, 


1 it was not possible (orev 5 §:ddoxecOat, see 9 kareveyKety. 

or etn) for him not to die. § 21. 10 girt (Scetwopuern) 
2 see § 73. 8 réxvn. as to her dress. 
8 making. 1 xraoOa. 11 obeyed. 


4 gorray, 8 dvawAdrrevy. 
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a famous sculptor; the other said that she was Education, 
and she too urged that if he chose her, he would become 
honored among men, telling him all the advantages! that 
would accrue to him from knowledge. When both had 
finished speaking, he chose Education. 


XLI. THE Bopy oF ORESTES 


The Spartans had been told by the oracle that the body 
of Orestes was buried at Tegea, in a place where ‘two 
blasts? were blowing under powerful constraint,? — where 
there was stroke and counterstroke, and destruction on de- 
struction.’* These mysterious words were elucidated by 
a lucky accident. During a truce with Tegea a young 
Spartan named Lichas visited the place, and entered the 
forge of a blacksmith, who mentioned to him, in the course 
of a conversation,® that in sinking® a well in his outer 
court he had recently discovered a coffin, containing a 
body seven cubits long. It struck Lichas that the gigantic 
relic of-aforetime’ could be nothing else but the corpse 
of Orestes, and he felt assured of this when he reflected 
how accurately the indications ° of the oracle were verified. 
Lichas said nothing, but returned to Sparta with his discov- 
ery,? which he communicated ® to the authorities, but was 
banished by them on some charge which was trumped up.” 


1 rayadd. 7 wrandacés. 

2 Aveuos. 8 see § 108; use onualverv. 

8 bd kaprepas dvdyxns. ® having returned communicated 
4 riya érl whuarc. what he had discovered. 

5 participle. 10 é« Adyou rAacTod. 


6 digging, or making. 
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He then again returned to Tegea, under-the-guise-of 1 an 
exile, prevailed upon the blacksmith to let him the prem- 
ises, and when he found himself in possession, dug up and 
carried to Sparta the bones of the venerated hero. — GRoreE. 


XLII. A GREEDY SERVANT 


A certain farmer once told one of his servants to cut 
down some trees which he wished to have removed. Under 
ordinary circumstances? the work would not have been at 
all dangerous; but somehow this man was careless in han- 
dling the ax, and he had not finished? much of the work 
when he inflicted on his foot a painful wound.’ The farmer 
did all that lay in his power ® to relieve his sufferings, and 
in every way showed his solicitude;® but none the less, as 
soon as he was able to do so, the servant brought suit against 
his master, hoping that he might profit a little by” his mis- 
fortune, for he thought that as a rule? judges decide such 
cases® against the defendant. But this judge was of a 
different sort. When® he had heard all the testimony, he 
said to the plaintiff: “It is very plain that your master 
did not bid you strike yourself with the ax; by carelessly 
placing your foot where it was likely ” to receive the blow, 
you made yourself to blame for the injury, and you evi- 
dently knew that the ax was sharp enough” to hurt you; 


1 dp, 7 éx. 

2 ws érl rd mond. 8 éy rots ToLovTaXLS. 
8 not having finished, see § 56. ® see § 4. 

* use verb with cognate acc. 10 wédNreuv. 

5 ws olds T Hv uddora. 11 sharp so as to, 


6 see § 108 and § IIo. 
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otherwise this suit should have been brought! by your 
guardian. For all these reasons, I declare that your mas- 
ter is not liable to any fine.” 


XLIII. Puiiip’s TRICKERY 


Soon after his accession, Philip withdrew his garrison 
from Amphipolis and declared it? a free city, because he 
knew that if he continued to hold it many difficulties? 
would arise in the way of a peace* with Athens, which 
was at that time an object® of great importance ® to him. 
But he had never seriously meant to abandon this important 
town; accordingly, having obtained pretexts for war’ with 
the Amphipolitans, he laid siege to the town and gained 
possession of it. The Athenians had sent no assistance to 
Amphipolis, because Philip, in a secret negotiation,’ led 
them to believe® that he was willing to restore the city to 
them when he had taken it, and would do so on condition 
of their making him master of Pydna. After the capture 
of Amphipolis, he proceeded at once to Pydna, which seems 
to have yielded to him without a struggle, and the acquisi- 
tion ” of which, without the aid of the Athenians, gave him 
a pretext for declining to stand by" his secret agreement 


l your guardian should have 6 wrelorou détos. 
brought. 7 use verb. 
2 declared it to be. 8 participle. 
3 rod\\d ~orat Tad KwdvovTa (or 9 persuaded. 
éurodl{ovra). 10 having acquired it he got (xe) 
4 making (motetsar) peace with a pretext. 
(wpés). 11 éupévecv. 


5 omit. 
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with them. The hostile feeling! which such conduct 
naturally elicited against him at Athens made it necessary 
for him to procure the good will? of the powerful town 
of Olynthus, and to detach? the Olynthians from the 
Athenians. — SELECTED. 


XLIV. CAPTURED By FRAUD 


Aryandes, a Persian governor of Egypt, who had been 
led to believe‘ that the people of Barca® had slain Arcesi- 
laus, one of the kings of Cyrene, because of his leaning 
towards the Medes,® sent an army to take the town and 
punish the inhabitants. This army made many vain at- 
tempts,’ even constructing mines® from their camp to the 
town. They were, however, detected in this attempt,’ and 
so the commander, seeing that he could not accomplish 
his purpose® by force, determined to make use of fraud. 
One night he dug a broad trench, over which he placed 
thin planks-of-wood,” and these he covered with earth, 
making it level with the rest of the ground. Then he 
invited the people of the town to a conference,!! and when 
they had gladly responded ” to the invitation *® they made 
an agreement, standing on the bridge just mentioned, that 
the people of the town should pay a fine, and that no 


1the Athenians naturally becom- 7 see § 109. 
ing hostile because of these things, 8 gov-yuara brbyea. 
it became. ® what he had in mind (é» pg). 
2 to make well disposed. 10 E0da, 
8 dduordvat. 11 els Adyous édOety, 
4 see page 119, note 9. 12 Saraxovey. 
5 ol Bapxaior. 18 omit. 
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harm should be done to them by the besieging army, the 
contract to remain binding! as long as the earth on which 
they were standing should remain firm. Accordingly the 
gates of the town were opened, and the Persians, having 
destroyed the bridge, entered and captured the people. 


XLV. OROETES AND POLYCRATES 


Cyrus had made a man named Oroetes governor of 
Sardis. This man conceived an eager desire? to kill 
Polycrates of Samos on account of a remark® made by 
some one to the effect that, easy as* Samos was to take, 
Oroetes had hitherto failed to bring it under the power® 
of the king. He therefore sent a message to Polycrates, 
telling him that he had great wealth, which he was willing 
to share with Polycrates if he would promise to save his 
life, for he had reason to believe that there was a plot on 
foot® to put him to death. To convince himself of the 
truth of these statements, Polycrates sent a messenger to 
look into the matter. Oroetes deceived this man by show- 
ing him a number‘ of casks filled with stones, on top of 
which he had placed some gold. So the messenger went 
back to Polycrates and reported that Oroetes had told the 
truth. Then Polycrates, in his greed® for the gold, set 
out for Sardis to bring away the treasure; but instead of 


1 and that the contract should re- 5 broxelpiov motcbat, or KarTa- 
main binding (xdpios). oTpéperOat. 

2 ingressive aorist. 6 some were plotting. 

8 because some one said. 7 some. 


* although it was. 8 yrey duevos. 
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accomplishing! this, he perished miserably at the hands 
of Oroetes, and many of his followers were made slaves. 
Polycrates was the man at whose court? the poet Anacreon 
for a while lived a life of luxury and ease.’ 


XLVI. THE GOLD VASE 


A certain goldsmith had a very valuable gold vase which 
he was anxious‘ to sell; but as he could not dispose of it 
except to a very rich man, he asked one of the wealthy 
men of the city, a man named Callias, to come to his 
house, as he had® something unusual which he would 
like him to examine. Callias, though very busy, came to 
see what it might be that so much deserved to be looked 
at. As soon as he had entered and taken his seat, the 
goldsmith told him that he would show him something, 
the like® of which he had never seen before, and at the 
same time he held’ up the vase before his eyes, mention- 
ing® a large sum as its price. Callias looked on in admira- 
tion, but merely said that he, too, would like to have the 
goldsmith come to his house® within a short time. In 
great surprise, the latter went, and on entering he saw 
but little in the room, among other things” a table, on 
which stood a box. ‘Now,’ said Callias, “I am going 
to show you something, the like of which you have never 


1 he did not accomplish this, but. 8 olov. 

2 rapd c. dat. 7 participle. 
3 rpudepdy cal pdOumov. 8 saying. 

4 very much desired. 9 ws abrév. 


5 ws Exwy, see § 83. 19 see page III, note 4. 
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seen, and as each! of us seems equally fortunate, I think it 
but right that each keep that which he now has.” With 
these words he opened the box, exposing to view a pile of 
gold-coins? equal in value® to the sum‘ which the gold- 
smith had demanded for ® the vase. 


XLVII. CamsBysEs’ MADNESS 


Cambyses, the great king of the Persians, repeatedly 
showed that he was not in his right senses,® for he slew 
his brother and his sister, and he also shot with his bow 
the little son of one of his ministers, a man whom he 
esteemed above all the other Persians. Now Croesus, 
who had been asked’ by Cyrus to give his son, Cambyses, 
good advice ® whenever he seemed ® most to need it, could 
not look-on-and-see ” such things take place, so he rebuked 
him and told him plainly that if he did not stop giving-way- 
to-his-temper !! the Persians would rise in revolt against 
him. The king, instead of accepting @ the good advice, 
replied in great anger that Croesus had not known how 
to manage his own business, and by his bad advice had 
ruined Cyrus. Then he seized his bow, intending to 
shoot him, but Croesus escaped bya door. The king, 
however, was not inclined to let him go, so he bade his 


1 dudérepor. 8 advise well, see § 109. 
2 xpucloy. ® see § 55. 

8 iodreuos or dvrdgios (c. gen.) dv. 10 reptopar c. part. 

# ‘the price’ or ‘that which. 11 @upotc dat. 

5 dyrl, 12 not obeying, see § II0, 
6 rapadpovety. 18 §id c. gen. 


7 dévodv. 
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servants seize him and put him todeath. This they would 
probably have done, had they not thought that he would 
change his mind before long and ask for Croesus again. 
As a matter of fact,! he did ask for him afterwards, but the 
servants who had saved his life were put to death for their 
kindness. 


XLVIII. Conceir PuNISHED 


A man of some prominence at Tarentum desired to 
become victor at the Pythian games.2, And as he felt 
that he could not win in the gymnastic contests, for he 
knew that he had neither the physical strength nor the 
swiftness of foot to do that, he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded* by certain flatterers, who told him that he could 
easily win with the cithara and in singing. So he had a 
magnificent dress made and a golden crown adorned with 
emeralds. His cithara was a marvel to behold,® all made of 
pure gold. At sight of him, when he made his appearance 
at the contest, the audience was dumfounded, and they 
waited with eager desire to hear him play. At first he 
struck up in an unskillful way, and coming down® too 
heavily’ on the cithara, broke off three of the strings; 
then he began to sing in a most unmusical and _ shrill 
voice,® so that the judges,? in anger at his hardihood, 
had him flogged! and driven out of the theater. And 
a laughable sight he made, as, with tears in his eyes, 


1 cal 54 Kal. 5 Padua ldety. 9 dywvobérns. 
27a Tvdca. 8 gumlrrecv. 10 ordered. 
8 for (wpés) that. 7 apodpdrepov. 11 see § 17. 


4 he was persuaded. 8 duovady Tre Kal error. 
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he was dragged along over the stage, gathering up the 
precious stones! which fell from his cithara as it was 
struck by the whips. 


XLIX. PHANES 


It is said that Cambyses when a little boy, hearing that 
his mother was slighted because of the Egyptian woman 
Nitetis, determined to make an expedition against Egypt. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that when he 
reached the age of manhood? he decided to go against 
that country, and while he was deliberating? on the mat- 
ter, there came to him most opportunely a certain Phanes, 
one of the mercenaries of the Egyptian king, a man of 
judgment‘ and a brave soldier. This Phanes had run 
away from Egypt, being dissatisfied, for some reason or 
other,® with the king. The latter knew very well that he 
was a man of importance among the mercenaries, and 
he was also afraid that he might tell important secrets; 
he therefore sent men after him, who actually succeeded ® 
in capturing him, but nevertheless he contrived to get away 
from them by making the guards drunk, and made his 
escape’ to Persia. On coming to Cambyses he told him 
all about the Egyptian king, and he also advised him how 
to cross the desert. It was® this very thing that Cambyses 
had been most in doubt about, so that when he heard what 
Phanes had to say, he at last decided to start. 


1 roduTedhs AlOos. £ ppdvepos, see § 96. 7 escaped. 
2 became a man. 5 30 drioby. 8 see § 133. 
3 see § 57. 6 who actually («al 5% xal) captured. 
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L. A STOoIcCAL KING 


When the Persian general had taken the city, he deter- 
mined to heap insults! on the king of the land in order 
that he might see what he would do. First he sent the 
king’s daughter, dressed in the garment of a slave? and 
carrying a pitcher, to draw water.2 With her were a num- 
ber of maidens, daughters of prominent noblemen. The 
king saw them pass by without any evidence* of grief, 
although the noblemen who were sitting near him all 
burst into tears® and made lamentation. Next the son of 
the king was led by, accompanied by two thousand of his 
countrymen, all of the same age as himself. They were 
on their way to be executed, yet the king saw them pass 
without a sign* of grief. When they had all passed by, 
a former boon-companion ® of the king, an old man, from 
whom everything had been taken, happened to pass near 
the king, begging alms’ of the soldiers. At sight of 
this the king burst into tears, and when asked to ex- 
plain his strange conduct,’ he replied that his own sor- 
row was too great for® tears; but when he saw the 
woe of his friend, reduced to poverty at so advanced 
an age, he felt that he could not refrain from” weeping. 
After this the general did not subject the king to any 
more unkind treatment. 


1 to insult. 1 wpocatretaGat. 

2 Sovdrxés, see § 120. 8 tell why he acted so strangely. 

8 eg’ Vdwp. ® he grieved too much to weep, see § 48. 
# see § 109. 10 otk elxe wh ob Saxpverr, see § 104. 

5 Saxpioa, see § 37. 11 did not treat unkindly any longer. 
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LI. UNusuAL APPRECIATION OF A FRIEND 


Herodotus tells us that the wife of Intaphernes, when 
the choice! was given her of saving either her husband or 
her brother, chose the latter, and gave? as her reason that 
while she might® get another husband, she could not get 
another brother, now that both her parents were dead.‘ 
We find the same sentiment® expressed in a story of later 
times ; in this case it is said of a dear friend. According 
to this story, there was a certain man who was traveling 
with his wife and little children and an intimate friend. 
They were staying at an inn, as the friend had been 
wounded by robbers and was suffering great pain. During 
the night a fire® broke out,’ and, as they were in an upper 
story, they were in great danger of losing their lives. 
The husband, instead of taking up his wife, who clung to® 
him, shook her off, telling her to save herself as well as 
she could, and taking up his friend on his shoulders suc- 
ceeded ® with the greatest difficulty in reaching the street. 
His wife managed to save herself, together with a little 
daughter who followed close on behind ! her, but her babe 
she lost in the flames. When the bystanders upbraided 
the man for his deed, he replied that he might get another 
wife and child, but such a friend as this one he could 
never find again. 


1 alpeoty NaBoica el. 1 éfavlaracOa. 

2 saying as reason. 8 éxxpéuacdat. 

8 see § 95. ® see page 125, note 6. 
£ gen. abs. 10 kal. 

5 raid. ll gyyds Srria Oey, 
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LII. CoNncEITED VANITY 


There lived in a certain town a woman of high stand- 
ing} who had very handsome features,? but who was too 
small of stature to be considered well-built.2 Now a cer- 
tain poet to please her wrote in her honor a poem, in 
which he sang of her beauty and majestic shape,* compar- 
ing® her in this respect to a slender poplar tree. The 
good woman was delighted at this courtesy on his part, 
and, as she listened to the verses,® actually believed: that 
she was growing taller. The poet, seeing the pleasure’ 
with which his verses were received, repeated-the-passage® 
a number of times,’ until at last some one present whis- 
pered into his ear, ‘For heaven’s sake, do stop, or you 
will make her get up!’’ Such a case might seem hardly 
credible, and yet it is not so bad" as that which is 
related of the wife of King Seleucus. It seems that 
she offered a prize of * a talent to the poet who should 
write the best poem in praise of her hair. Now every- 
body knew that she had lost all her hair in consequence 
of a long sickness, still she had the hardihood to sit 
and listen as the poets read verses in which they told 
of her beautiful tresses, and compared them to some 
luxuriantly ® growing plant. 


1 éripavis. 8 read the same (thing). 
2 was very handsome as to. ® often. 

8 GUUMET pos. 10 said into (mpés). 

4 that she was beautiful and large. 11 surprising. 

5 elxd fev. 12 see § 121. 

8 poem. 18 rond. 
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LIII. THe DoLpuHins 


A certain Coeranus of Miletus once saw some fishermen 
who had taken a draught of dolphins in a net and were 
going to cut them in pieces; in order to prevent this he 
bought the dolphins, paying a considerable sum of money 
for them, and he put them in the sea again. It happened 
not long after that he was making a voyage? in a vessel 
carrying, as the story goes,” several pirates. Near Naxus 
they suffered-shipwreck,® and all the rest were drowned, 
while he alone was taken up by a dolphin which-hastened- 
to-his-succor* and carried him safely to land. And when 
he died at an advanced age® in his native land, and his 
funeral was held® along the shore of the sea, a large num- 
ber of dolphins appeared in the harbor a little distance out 
from those who were carrying the body, and, as it were, 
joined in‘ the funeral procession and in the grief for the 
dead man, nor did they leave ® until all was over.? They 
say that Telemachus, too, when but a boy, fell into the sea _ 
and was saved by a dolphin that took him up and set him 
ashore. We see that the story of Arion is not the only 
one telling us how dolphins saved the life of a human 
being. 

LIV. Appius CLaupIus 


There have always been old men who show by their zeal, 
no less than by their wisdom, that they are still able to do 


1 sailing. * wodpapety. 8 go away. 
2 Fe. 5 see page 115, note 9. 9 finished, 
3 yavayely. 6 they were holding. 10 & yOpwrros. 
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good service! to their country in spite of their old age. 
To this class? belonged Appius Claudius. It is related 
of him that on one occasion, when already an old man, he 
learned that the senate, after the Roman army had been 
defeated by Pyrrhus in a great battle, was in favor of 
accepting? proposals* of peace and alliance. This made® 
him very angry, for the thought® of such a thing seemed 
to the old Roman to be a disgrace, and so, although he 
had lost both his eyes, he had himself carried 7 through 
the forum to the senate chamber, where ® he entered, and, 
standing in the midst of the senators, he told them that 
he had formerly been troubled at the loss of his sight, but 
that now he wished that he had lost his ears, too, rather 
than to have heard that Roman senators were allowing ® 
themselves such shameful deliberation and such ignoble 
conduct. Then he made a fiery speech, in which® he 
explained ® to them the awful nature of what they were 
doing, until he finally succeeded in persuading them to 
take up arms and fight with Pyrrhus for the possession 
of Italy. 


LV. Cato DECEIVED 


An amusing incident” is said to have occurred to Cato, — 
the philosopher. He was on his way on foot ® to Antt- 
och, his friends accompanying him on horseback, when he 
saw, at the gates outside the town, a multitude of people, 


1 dperety, see § 109. 5 at this he was. 10 teaching. 

2 ray roovrwy, or TowodTos. 6 rd yap Totoro movety. 11 Sorép 'I7aXNlas. 

3 was accepting. 7 middle. Bri, 

* Adyoe wepl (c. ge7.). 8 omit. 18 Badltwyr, see § 57. 
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among them! young men and boys all dressed up as 
though they intended to do honor to some one. Thinking 
that this was done by the town in his own honor,” he was 
angry at those who had been sent on ahead that they had 
not prevented this display, and he told those who were 
with him to dismount, and with them he went forward. 
When he came near the company,’ the man who acted as 
leader * of the band® came forward, and, without even a 
greeting,® asked whether they had seen Demetrius, and 
whether they knew when he would arrive. Now Deme- 
trius was one of the servants of Pompey and had great 
influence with him, and, as Pompey was the most con- 
spicuous’ man of the day, this servant was honored far 
beyond-his-deserts.2 Those who were with Cato burst 
into laughter® as they walked on; Cato himself was not 
a little confused, but later he used to laugh whenever 
the incident occurred to his mind, or when he was 
relating it to his friends. 


LVI. In THE LOwER WorLD 


The following account" of one who said that he had 
been down” to the lower world may # not be altogether 
credible, but nevertheless it is not uninteresting reading. 


1 both others and also. 8 rap délay. 

2 to honor him. 9 éyé\acap. 

3 6y os. 10 rapacrfvat. 

4 was leading. ' 11 the following account some one told. 
5 omit. 12 gone down. 

6 see § 108. 418 not perhaps being. 
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“T fell ill,” 1 said this man; “and the doctor was tending 
me. On the seventh day, when the fever was rather high, 
all my relatives had left me alone in the room, for so the 
doctor had ordered in the hope‘ that I might be able to 
fall asleep. As I was lying there awake, there appeared 
to me a very handsome young man dressed in white, who 
made ® me arise and then led me down through a ravine to 
Hades, as I recognized on seeing Sisyphus and Tantalus 
and others. When I reached the _ place-of-judgment/ 
some one whom I thought to be Pluto was sitting there 
calling off the’ names of those who were to die, as having 
already finished their allotted time of life. And when the 
young man brought me and placed me in front of him, he 
was very angry, and said, ‘This man’s thread of life is 
not yet finished ;® let him go away, but do you bring the 
blacksmith of his town who has already gone beyond his 
time.’ When I came back, I found myself rid of the 
fever, but not many days later the smith died.” 


LVII. THE GAULS TAKE THE CAPITOL 


Some of the barbarians happened to pass by® the place 
where the ascent ” of the Capitol had been made, and they 
saw the traces of feet and hands where the man! had 
clung to the rocks. They at once informed the king, who, 
at the time, said nothing. In the evening, however, he 
assembled the most active of his men, and told them that 


1 see § 37. 5 dvaorjoa, see § 125. ® rapegiévat. 
2 dxud tev. 8 Sixacrhpioy. 10 the man had ascended. 
8 raira. 7 émidréyeo Oat. 11 his feet and hands as he. 
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the enemy had shown them a way to get up the mountain, 
- thus proving that it was not inaccessible! nor untrodden-by- 
human-feet.2. “It were? a great shame,” said he, ‘“‘know- 
ing what we now know, to go back and give up‘ the place 
when the Romans themselves have taught us how to take 
it. If we go one by one,® we can surely ascend where one 
has gone up. Let us, then, make the attempt, and for 
such as prove their courage, rewards and honors shall not 
be lacking.” By such words the king persuaded the Gauls 
to go forward, and at midnight they began the ascent of 
the steep rocks, an undertaking more difficult than they 
had expected. But at last the foremost man reached the 
top without awakening either man or dog, when® a num- 
ber’ of geese, which were kept near Juno’s temple, per- 
ceived their approach, and, rushing at them with much 
noise,? awoke all the guards. 


LVIII. Lycurcus 


Lycurgus not only gave the Lacedaemonians good laws, 
but he also induced® them to make use of them, even 
against their will. To-do-this! he took two puppies of the 
same mother and raised!! them apart from each other, the 
one in the house, the other out-of-doors, compelling it to 
get its food by hunting in the mountains. And when each 
had grown accustomed to its kind of training, he called 
the Lacedaemonians together, and, having placed before 


1 dBaros. § Kad’ Eva. ® persuaded. 
2 drdbpevros. 6 see § 56. 10 omit, and use dp, see § 4, 
8 see § 67. : 7 rwés. ll rpépecy, 
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them! the two puppies, together with? some soup and a 
gazelle, he said: ‘“‘These dogs were born of the same 
mother, but they were trained in entirely different ways,’ 
and so they have turned out‘ entirely unlike each other. 
For the one has learned to hunt, the other to like food? 
which has been prepared for it, and neither would do 
otherwise than it is accustomed.” At the same time he 
gave the word to let go® the dogs, and immediately the 
one rushed upon the soup, while the other seized the 
gazelle and tore it in pieces. “So it is,” said Lycur- 
gus, “with men; as’ are the laws and. customs which 
they use, such will they themselves be over against’ 
hard work, and it is by hard work that men make them- 
selves masters of all things.” 


LIX. OLympias 


Olympias, wife of Philip of Macedonia, and mother of 
Alexander the Great, was the daughter of Neoptolemus, 
king of Epirus. She was married to Philip soon after he 
became king. The numerous amours® of Philip and the 
passionate and jealous character® of Olympias occasioned 
frequent disputes” between them; and when Philip married 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, Olympias withdrew from 
Macedonia and took refuge at the court" of her brother, 
king of Epirus. It was generally believed * that she lent 
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her support! to the assassination of Philip, but it is hardly 
credible that she evinced her approbation? of that deed in 
the open manner ® asserted by some writers. After the 
death of Philip she returned to Macedonia, where‘ she en- 
joyed great influence® through the affection of Alexander. 
On the death of the latter she withdrew from Macedonia, 
where Antipater had the undisputed control of affairs, and 
took refuge in Epirus, where she remained until the death 
of Antipater gave a new opening® to her ambition. She 
resolved to obtain the supreme power‘ in Macedonia, but 
after a few attempts she was besieged by Cassander in the 
town of Pydna, was compelled to surrender, and was put to 
death. — SELECTED. | 


LX. An Honest OFFICIAL 


When Aristides submitted his accounts as manager ® of 
the public income, he was accused of misappropriation ® 
of the funds, and was convicted, for he had made many 
enemies; but as many of the foremost and best of the 
citizens were incensed” at this action, he was released 
from punishment, and in fact he was reappointed to the 
same position. He then pretended to be sorry for his pre- 
vious behavior, and permitted those under him to steal 
the public money without censuring them or calling-them- 
to-a-strict-account.* These men, therefore, did all that lay 
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in their power to have! him reélected; but just as the elec- 
tion was to take place,? Aristides gave the people the fol- 
lowing severe rebuke; said? he: “As long as I did my 
duty faithfully and honorably, I was abused; now that I 
have given up the public funds to thieves, I am considered 
an excellent citizen. I am more ashamed of my present 
honor® than of my recent conviction,’ and I am sorry that 
you think more of such as do wrong than you do of the 
public monies.”* With such words as these he silenced 
those who were speaking in his behalf, but at the same 
time he won the praise® of the best men in the state. 


LXI. STRANGE EFFECTS OF DRUNKENNESS 


There was a house at Agrigentum which was called 
‘The Trireme’ for the following reason: some® young 
men got drunk in it and went so far in their mental aber- 
ration,’ heated as-they-were® by wine, that they thought 
they were sailing on a trireme, and that it was severely 
storm-tossed on the sea. To such an extent® were they 
out of their senses that they threw the furniture and 
other things out of the house, as it were upon the sea; 
for, as they said, the steersman had told them they must 
unload the ship !! on account of the storm. And a great 
crowd gathered outside and seized the things that were 
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thrown out, but even this did not make them desist from 
their madness. On the following day the authorities 
came and found them still acting as though they were! 
sailors; on inquiry, one of them who seemed, too, to be 
old enough? to know better, said he had in fear thrown 
himself beneath the benches and had lain there. Then 
the officers in utter astonishment? let them go, bidding 
them not drink any more* wine. But the young men 
said, “If we get out of these immense waves and reach 
harbor,® we will ever honor you as our saviors.”. 


LXII. THE ATHENIANS AND THE TEGEANS 


When, in the war with the Persians who had invaded 
Greece, the confederates were about to be assigned-to- 
their-several-posts,® there arose a dispute’ between the 
people of Tegea and the Athenians, the former insisting ® 
that, as the Lacedaemonians were posted on the right 
wing, the left belonged to them; and to prove the jus- 
tice of their claim, they recounted-the-brave-deeds?® of 
their forefathers. This did not at all satisfy the Athe- 
nians, and Aristides stepped forth and said: “We have 
not the time now to dispute with the Tegeans as to their 
ancestors or their own personal bravery; so much we will 
say, that the post does not make men brave, nor does it 
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make them cowards. Whatever post you may assign us, 
we will try to do honor! to it, and not disgrace our country 
or our past record.2, We have not come here to quarrel? 
about our position in the line, but to fight our enemies; 
not to tell you of the deeds of our forefathers, but to prove 
ourselves* brave men. The battle will show what kind of 
men we are, and of what value® our services are to our 
country.’’ After this speech the council of war declared in 
favor® of the Athenians, and gave them command’ of the 
left wing. 


LXIII. A Po.iTrE ROBBER 


The famous robber Claudius was leader of a band? 
which for a long time kept all the travelers of the country 
in constant dread ® of being despoiled of all that they car- 
ried with them. He himself was always stern in his deal- 
ings?° with men, but over against women he showed a 
gallantry ! which endeared him to all. On one occasion 
it is said that he stopped a lady’s coach in which there 
was a considerable sum of money, and when he had 
learned the amount” he took one fourth and gave the 
rest to the lady; but even that which he had taken he 
gallantly returned to her when she had agreed to dance 
with him. His dexterity * in the use of the sword made 
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him a terror to every man who was unfortunate enough! 
to fall in with him. But at last he was captured, after 
having been openly declared? an enemy of the public 
welfare. He was put on trial and condemned to death, 
but a number of ladies exerted themselves in his behalf, 
praying * that he be spared ;° and it is not unlikely that the 
king would have granted their request had not the judge 
who condemned him insisted that the law must be obeyed. 
Even after his death the women did him all honor. 


LXIV. DEATH oF DEMOSTHENES 


Antipater put Archias, a former actor, in charge® of 
those who were sent out to catch such as’ had made 
their escape. When this man heard that Demosthenes 
had taken refuge in the temple of Posidon in Calauria,® 
he went there and tried to persuade him that if he would 
give himself up, no harm would be done to him. But 
Demosthenes had on the night before had® a dream which 
made !° him unwilling to believe his words. He therefore 
said to him, “You never persuaded me before by your 
acting, nor will you now persuade me by your words.” 4! 
And when Archias in his anger began to make use of 
threats,” he said: “Now you are no longer playing a 
part ; you show what your real intentions” are. Just wait 
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a moment? until I write a letter to my-people-at-home.’’? 
With these words he went into the temple and pretended 
to write. Now he had the habit of putting the reed in his 
mouth and biting it when he was considering what to write, 
andsohedidnow. Then he covered up his head and turned 
it aside? The soldiers at the door at first laughed at him 
for playing the coward,‘ but they found® that they were mis- 
taken, for the reed had been poisoned,’ and Demosthenes 
died soon after. 


LXV. MOopDESTY 


It is related in one of the Greek writers that a certain 
young man was once sent jointly with another on an 
embassy,’ and the companion for some reason or another® 
stopped ® on the way while the young man went on alone 
and performed” the business assigned to them. When, 
on his return, he was to render an account of the charge,}! 
his father, taking him aside,” urged him not to speak of 
the act as one done by himself alone, but to mention his 
companion’s name as having been with him, and thus let 
him share in the honor. The young man did as his father 
advised him, and not only made the impression ® of acting 
in a generous and kindly spirit,’* but also rid himself of 
that envy which generally accompanies glory. The same 
effect is reached © when great men ascribe ¥ their greatest 
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deeds to some divinity or to fortune, as did Timoleon, who, 
having destroyed the tyrannies in Sicily, consecrated a 
temple to Chance; and Python, when being admired for 
having slain Cotys, he said, “God did this, making use of 
my right hand.”” And Theopompus, king of the Lace- 
daemonians, when some one said that Sparta was pre- 
served because its kings were well-skilled-in-governing,} 
replied, “’Tis rather because the people are _ well- 
versed-in-obeying.” ? | 


LXVI. AN INTELLIGENT DoG 


A certain person once got into the temple of Aesculapius, 
and after he had stolen all the gold and silver offerings? 
that were there stored, made good his escape,® feeling 
sure that he had not been observed. But the dog who 
belonged ® to the temple, finding’ that no one paid any 
attention to his® barking, himself pursued the thief, and 
though the man at first pelted him with stones, he would 
not leave him. No matter what the thief did, he could 
not shake off® the dog: when he went to bed, the dog 
watched at his door; and when he arose in the morning, 
the dog still followed, fawning on the people he met on the 
road and barking at the thief. When these things were 
reported to those who were in pursuit, they felt sure from 
the description ® of the dog that this was their man," and 
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they at once set out to the place where their informants! 
told them the dog had been seen, and sO they caught the 
thief. The dog showed in every way his joy? at the 
capture, as though he felt that the credit? of the deed 
belonged to him. The Athenians evinced their gratitude 
by ordering the priests to see to it that a certain quantity * 
of meat be given him every day at the public expense. 


LXVII. In THE Earty Days 


In the early days the Athenians punished a man who 
did wrong, no matter who he was or what services® he had 
rendered the state. So when they found® Themistocles 
getting too high-minded, they drove him out of the city 
and convicted him of sympathy with the Persian cause.’ 
And when Cimon tried to interfere® in the government of 
the Parians, many were in favor® of inflicting on him the 
death penalty ; and though he escaped this punishment, 
the people did fine him in the sum‘ of fifty talents. This 
is the way" the Athenians in those days" treated the men 
who had rendered them such signal! service. They hon- 
ored them so long as they were good, but did not tolerate “ 
any attempt on their part to do wrong. And at that time 
no private individual surpassed his fellows in wealth or 
splendor; no one would have noticed their dwellings as 
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better than those of other people, while the buildings of 
the state were all put up on that grand scale! which made 
them the admiration of future generations. In later days 
the wealth of some individuals was so great that they built 
homes far surpassing the edifices erected by the state, and 
no one thought it strange. 


LXVIII. CLISTHENES AND ISODEMUS 


Myron, a king of Sicyon, had done his brother Isodemus 
a great wrong, for which the latter, on the advice? of 
another brother, named Clisthenes, put him to death. 
Now Clisthenes gave this advice because he hoped to 
get control* of the government himself, for he thought 
that he would easily get rid of Isodemus after he had 
done this horrible deed. And at first he shared the 
power with Isodemus, for he urged that a man who had 
slain his brother could® not make sacrifice, so that there 
would have® to be another ruler to do that for him. 
But before long’ he persuaded him that it would be 
best if he went away for a year to purify himself of the 
stain which was on him, so that he might lawfully make 
sacrifice in his own person and his children might rule 
after him. Isodemus, not suspecting any guile, did as 
he was requested and departed for Corinth. No sooner 
had he left than Clisthenes accused® him before the 
people of the intention® of plotting with the ruler of 
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Corinth to obtain control of Sicyon for himself alone. 
And so when Isodemus came back Clisthenes went out 
against him with a force of men and prevented his return.! 
In this way he became king of Sicyon, and he proved one 
of the most cruel rulers the city ever had. 


LXIX. CALLIAS AND ARISTIDES 


Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, and the 
most wealthy citizen of Athens, was cited to appear? before 
the judges. The accuser, laying very little stress? on the 
case itself, reproached him especially with permitting Aris- 
tides and his wife and children to live in poverty at a time 
when he himself rolled in riches.* Callias, perceiving that 
these reproaches® made a strong impression® on the judges, 
summoned Aristides to declare before them whether he had 
not often pressed him to accept of large sums of money, 
and whether he had not obstinately refused to accept his 
offer, giving for answer‘ that he had more reason ® to boast 
of his poverty than Callias of his riches; that there were 
many who had made good use of their wealth, but that few 
bore their poverty with magnanimity and even with joy; 
and that none had reason to blush at their condition but 
such as® had reduced themselves to it !° by their idleness !! 
or their free use of money.!! Aristides declared that his 
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kinsman had told nothing but the truth, and he added that 
a man who does not wish for superfluities is in one respect! 
like unto the Deity, in that he is wholly free from cares or 
wants. 


LXX. ATHENIAN JURIES 


Though the Athenian people often allowed? themselves 
to be moved by anger to condemn an innocent man, yet 
they no less readily acquitted one who had really done 
wrong, if he could only say or do something to stir their 
sympathy.® - Had the jury done their duty, they might 
easily have seen that in most‘ such cases® the accused had 
no claim® whatever to leniency; yet they often showed 
pity ’ where they should have passed a severe sentence, 
especially if the accused could bring in his children and 
with tears in his eyes® beg for mercy. If they thought it 
right to consider anything else but that which the testi- 
mony brought out,’ it should have been the previous con- 
duct !° of the defendant, and not his action in court. A 
man who had always been kind to his fellow-men, and had 
always shown pity, might lay claim” to similar treatment,” 
but not one who had been shameless and overbearing 
towards others. And yet it frequently happened that an 
Athenian who had shown rude and violent behavior towards 
his fellow-citizens won the sympathy 33 of the judges by an 
appearance of humility * before court, and was acquitted. 
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LXXI. THE RUNAWAY SLAVE 


Diogenes was once on his way from Corinth to Athens, 
when! he met an acquaintance whose slave had run away 
from him and who? was on the search for the runaway. 
When Diogenes had learned where he was going, he asked 
him whether he thought the slave was good or bad. “He 
is a rascal,’ said the man, “for he was not wronged by me, 
nay more,® he was even kindly treated.” —‘“‘ And yet,” said 
Diogenes, “in spite* of the fact® that you think that he is 
bad, you are seeking him. Now if a vicious® dog runs away, 
his owner is glad to get rid of him; but if a man loses a bad 
slave, he goes to a great deal of trouble’ to get him back 
again. And yet it is quite certain that more men have been 
hurt by bad men than by bad dogs.” —“‘ That is quite true,’ 
Diogenes,” replied the man, “but it is a hard thing not to 
punish a man when you have been wronged by him. That 
man did not do any work such as other slaves do, but he was 
kept® in the house doing nothing.’ —“ Then,” said Dioge- 
nes, “you did him the greatest possible wrong in allowing 
him, an ignorant man, to remain altogether idle, for idleness 
and leisure,! above all things, ruin those who have had no 
education.” # 


LXXII. A FLATTERER PUNISHED 


Alexander the Great, if we may ™ believe the statements 
of those who wrote about him, was great not only in war, 
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but also in his sense! of what was fitting and right. Any 
attempt? at flattery he at once repelled. On one occa- 
sion a certain builder offered to turn® the whole of Mt. 
Athos into an immense statue of the king holding a city 
in either hand, and all the while‘ he kept telling him that 
he deserved the greatest memorial ever erected to man. 
But Alexander, instead *® of showing pleasure at so colossal 
a conception,’ told the man to leave the mountain as it 
was,’ and not try to force it into the little measure of a 
human form. It is also related of him that a certain writer 
wrote a work® in which he told of the great deeds of the 
king, praising him extravagantly and ascribing to him won- 
derful deeds which he had never done, and once, as he 
was riding ® in a boat with the king, he read some of these 
things to him, expecting to be praised for his efforts ; but 
instead of praising him, Alexander snatched the book out of 
his hands and threw it into the river, saying that he deserved 
the same fate himself for telling things which were not 
true. 


LXXIII. DIOGENES THE ‘ DoG’ 


Diogenes, the philosopher, whom people disparagingly- 
gave-the-nickname ® of the ‘ Dog,’ was staying at Corinth 
while the Isthmian games were going on.® He went to 
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see these, not for the reason which! drew most people, 
namely,? to see the athletes, but rather to look upon the 
people and their folly. And when he made his appearance 
at the great national-festival,? none of the Corinthians paid 
any attention to him, because they used to see* him often 
in their city. For men do not think much of that which 
they always have with them and to which they can go 
whenever they so desire, but they turn to that which they 
rarely see or have never seen before. On the contrary, 
those who had come from a great distance came to see him 
and hear him speak, either that they might be able to tell 
others on their return home, or that they might profit® by 
his words. And in his conversation with them he did not 
concern® himself whether any of those present praised 
him or found fault with him, or whether he was talking to 
a very rich and famous man, or to one of the very ordinary 
and poor men. Those who tried to put on airs,’ or were 
proud because of their wealth or their family connection,’ 
he used to castigate particularly. It is not at all surprising 
that people gave him the nickname of the ‘ Dog.’ 


LXXIV. Tue Istumran CANAL 


Nero went to Greece because he had made up his mind? 
that he could surpass all men in singing,! and because he 
was anxious to win the crown! at the Olympic contests.” 
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At the time that he set out he did not have the isthmus of 
Corinth in mind; but when he came over and saw the 
nature of the ground, he thought of the great works pro- 
duced by men like Darius and Xerxes, and he conceived! a 
strong desire! to make himself famous in the same way. A 
canal through the isthmus seemed to him to be such a work. 
So he gave orders that one be dug,” and he himself began 
the work. First he sang a hymn in honor? of Amphitrite 
and Posidon; then the prefect* of Greece handed him a 
golden spade with which Nero struck the ground three times 
at the point at which® operations were to begin. Then, 
after encouraging the managers to prosecute‘ the work vig- 
orously, he went to Corinth. But it was not long ere he 
changed his mind. The excuse which he urged was that 
Egyptian scholars had said that there was danger that the 
one sea was not on the same level as the other,® and that 
therefore Aegina might be submerged.® In reality it was the 
uprising of Vindex! which took him away and left the work 
unfinished. 


LXXV. An IRATE FATHER 


Lucian tells of a certain young man who, having been 
publicly renounced" as son by his father, went and learned 
the art of medicine. When afterwards he heard that his 
father was insane, he came and offered to cure him. At 
first no one would ” believe that he could effect a cure, for 
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all the other physicians had given the patient up,! but at 
last he persuaded the people and was allowed ? to give him 
the medicine which he felt convinced? would cure the dis- 
ease. Nor was he deceived in his expectations,‘ for his 
father soon recovered and was so grateful that he aban- 
doned his renunciation of his son,®5 and both were very 
happy, though there were many who envied the young man 
his good fortune. After a while the mother, too, became 
insane, and the father naturally asked his son to cure her as 
he had cured him; but the son replied that it would not be 
possible for him to do so as her condition ® was incurable. 
This so enraged the father that he again renounced his son, 
and the latter, feeling that a great wrong had been done 
him, brought suit, claiming’ that his father had no right® 
to take such action. 


LXXVI. CLEVER DEFENSE OF IMPIETY 


The Athenians always disliked any one who acted differ- 
ently from other people, especially in matters of religion. 
One man who annoyed them in particular by not sacri- 
ficing to the gods, and by not allowing” himself to be 
initiated into! the mysteries, was even summoned before 
court to render account of his conduct. In his defense 
he spoke as follows: ‘You must not be surprised,” Athe- 
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nians, that! I have hitherto refrained? from offering sacri- 
fice to Athena, for I have always thought that she did not 
stand in need of any sacrifice at my hands. And so far 
as the mysteries are concerned,‘ if I should find that they 
are something bad, I should not conceal my knowledge 
from those not initiated, but should tell them all that I 
knew ; on the other hand,® if I found they were good, my 
love for mankind would make® me communicate what I 
had learned to all. In either case‘ I should do what you 
consider a great wrong.” These words of his made the 
Athenians honor and admire him, although they had been 
willing to put him to death as one guilty of impiety. 


LXXVII. Puivip’s OPINION oF DEMOSTHENES 


Philip was accustomed to speak of Demosthenes in the 
highest terms,’ for he thoroughly appreciated® how great 
a work the orator performed by his speeches ” against the 
Macedonian invader. Said he: ‘‘We must fear this man 
more than triremes and fleets. For what Themistocles 
and Pericles were to the Athenians of old, that Demos- 
thenes is to those of our day." It is a lucky thing ™ that 
they appoint men like Chares and Diopithes as their gen- 
erals and leave Demosthenes at home to do the speaking ; 
for if they put him in command of their army, I should 
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have to fear for! my own Macedonia.” And even after 
the victory? at Chaeronea he could not cease telling of 
the danger that had threatened them from? this man. 
“Contrary to our expectations,’’* said he, “ we have won 
the victory and we owe it solely to the incapacity of the 
generals, to the lack of discipline on the part of the troops, 
and to the unexpected turn ® of fortune which so often has 
come to our assistance. On this one day Demosthenes en- 
dangered® my throne, my very life, by uniting all the 
most important cities of Greece, by assembling her entire 
force in one place and compelling them all to take up the 
decisive contest’ with me.” 


LXXVIII. THE Rose 


Some one has said that it would be as foolish to attempt 
to praise as it would be to paint the rose, for it is a flower 
which needs no commendation. If this be true, it is cer- 
tain that many have been guilty® of this folly, for poets 
and painters alike have exhausted their powers ® in setting 
forth its beauty. There are various traditions to account 
for the color of the rose. Thus! the red rose is said to 
have sprung from the brands which had been lighted at 
Bethlehem for the purpose of burning to death a holy 
maiden who had been wrongfully accused ™ of some crime,” 
but who, in her hour of anguish, had prayed to God that 
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He might help her. The fires were miraculously quenched, 
and the brands originated! the first red roses that ever man 
saw. Another tradition tells us that the color was derived 
from the blood of Adonis; while yet another fable says 
that it was not from the blood of Adonis that the rose re- 
ceived 7 its color, but from that of Venus, who in her haste ® 
to relieve Adonis when he was in pain, pierced her foot 
with a thorn. A white rose was growing near by, and as 
the blood fell upon it the flower was reddened by its con- 
tact, and has remained red ever since. — SELECTED. 


LXXIX. PHILOPOEMEN’S COURAGE 


At the battle of Sellasia, where® the Lacedaemonians, 
under Cleomenes, were opposed by the troops from Achaea 
and Arcadia, as well as by a force from Macedonia, under 
Antigonus,® Philopoemen was in the cavalry line;’ but see- 
ing that for the most part the infantry would decide® the 
fate of the day, he left the cavalry and joined the hoplites. 
And in the battle he fought with great courage, taking 
remarkable risks,® until at last he was pierced through 
both thighs by one of the enemy’s men; still, though thus 
trammeled, he tried by sheer force to move forward, with 
the result that by the motion ” of his legs he broke the 
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spear in two. When he returned to the camp on the de- 
feat of the Lacedaemonians and their king, the surgeons 
extracted from one thigh the one piece, from the other 
the remainder of the spear. And when Antigonus saw 
and heard his deeds of daring,' he was very anxious to take 
him to Macedonia. But Philopoemen, instead of going 
with him, went to Crete where a civil war was raging, 
and where he was made captain of the mercenaries. On 
his return to Megalopolis he was immediately chosen by 
the Achaeans to command their cavalry, and he made? 
them the finest cavalrymen in Greece. 


LXXX. HELEN 


When Helen was old enough? to be sought in marriage, 
all the kings and rulers of the day ® came to woo her, tak- 
ing no notice whatever of the opportunities ® for marriage 
afforded them at home, for there’ they might easily have 
found women of the first rank,’ eminently worthy of being 
chosen as wives. In view of the fact that so many had 
come together to win her hand, it was very evident that 
she would be the subject of contention,? no matter who 
might be chosen. They, therefore, came together before 
the matter was decided, and pledged one another that if 
any one sought to take her away from him who might be 
adjudged worthy of marrying her, the rest would lend 
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the injured! man their aid, each man,? of course, thinking 
that he would be the man thus aided. Now these men 
were all, with the exception of one, bound? to be dis- 
appointed; but they were not wrong in the estimate‘ 
which they had formed concerning Helen, for she was 
really far superior to ordinary women, and was, in fact, 
related to Zeus himself. It was this undoubted superior- 
ity® of hers which led Paris, in the famous contest of 
beauty among the gods, to cast his vote in favor of Aphro- 
dite, for the goddess had offered him marriage with 
Helen. 


LXXXI. DESTRUCTION OF LIBETHRA 


Not far from the city ® of Libethra, in Macedonia, is the 
grave of Orpheus. The people of that town received an 
oracle to the effect that whenever the sun should look on 
the bones of Orpheus, the city of Libethra’ would be de- 
stroyed by a boar. They gave little heed to the oracle, 
thinking that no beast would be big enough and strong 
enough ® to take their city. But when it pleased ® God, the 
oracle was fulfilled, none the less, and in the following 
manner. About noon a shepherd lay down on the grave 
of Orpheus and went to sleep. And as he slept he sang 
verses of Orpheus in a strong, sweet voice.” So those 
who were working in the fields near by left every man his 
work and gathered to listen to the song of the sleeping 
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shepherd, and, in their jostling and struggling! to get 
next to him, they overturned the pillar and the urn fell 
from it, so that it was broken; and so the sun looked on 
what was left of the bones of Orpheus. That very night? 
the rain poured in torrents? from heaven, and the river 
called the Boar broke down* the walls of Libethra, over- 
threw ® the sanctuaries of the gods and the houses of men, 
and drowned the people and every living thing® in the 
city. | 
LXXXII. Luck 


Although it is true’ that man as a rule is the author® 
of his own fortune, yet there are occasions® when pure ” 
luck seems to come?! to his aid to make that a success # 
which, without such aid, would have proved a failure. 
A story about the painter Apelles bears witness to the 
truth * of this statement.“ It seems that he was once 
painting the picture“ of a horse. The charioteer was pull- 
ing hard on the reins so as to make the bit bloody. The 
picture was complete in every detail, only the color of 
the foam was lacking, that-color-which” is produced !§ by 
the mixture ® of blood and the foam which results from 
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the rapid breathing! of the animal? This he could not 
get,’ so finally, in his perplexity and annoyance, he shook 
his sponge at the bridle on the picture, and, as the sponge 
contained all the colors which he had been using in his vain 
attempt, it happened to produce the right color. When he 
saw what he had done, he finished the picture in great 
joy, but it was chance that did the work, and not his art. 
It is such cases as these that make* men say that for- 
tune accomplishes everything for man, and that without 
it nothing succeeds. 


LXXXIII. PLato’s GENEROSITY 


Plato once asked of Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant,. an 
opportunity to meet® him, and the latter granted it, 
though he thought that the philosopher was going to 
scold® him for something’ he had done; but Plato had 
another object in view, and so on coming into his pres- 
ence he began as follows: “ If you should notice, Dionys- 
ius, that an enemy of yours had come ® to Sicily intending 
to do you harm, but did not get the chance, would you 


allow him to depart unhurt?” — ‘Far from it,”® said 
Dionysius, ‘for one should detest and punish not only the 
deeds of one’s enemies, but also their intentions.” — “‘ Well, 


then,” said Plato, ‘‘if some one comes here and wants to 
bring about ” some advantage to yourself, and you do not 
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give him the chance, is it right for you to let him go with- 
out thanks?” On Dionysius’ asking him whom he meant, 
che replied: ‘‘I mean! Aeschines, one of the companions of 
Socrates, a man of excellent character,? and able by his 
conversation® to benefit those with whom he may asso- 
ciate. He has come here a great distance to meet you, 
and he has been neglected.” On hearing these words 
Dionysius threw his arms around Plato in admiration of 
his kindly spirit and magnanimity. And he made up for 
his neglect * of Aeschines in splendid fashion. 


LXXXIV. GETTING RID oF ANNOYANCE 


One day Crito came to Socrates and complained that 
he was constantly annoyed by people who brought suits 
against him in court for no other reason than that they 
knew he would rather pay money than allow-himself! to 
be so troubled. Socrates advised him to induce some one 
to keep others from molesting® him, just as shepherds 
keep dogs to ward off wolves from their sheep. Crito 
took the advice, and by sending gifts to a certain man who 
was able and eloquent, but poor inasmuch as he was 
honest, and by treating him kindly in other ways, won his 
friendship. In time this man began to look upon? Crito’s 
house as a place to which he could turn when in want, and 
so he gave himself up entirely to him, and seeing that 
Crito’s accusers were guilty of crimes and had many 
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enemies, he summoned one of them to appear before 
court! for an offense, which, if proved against him, must 
subject? him to a fine, if not to corporal punishment.® 
The man tried in every way to make Crito’s friend give 
up‘ the prosecution, but all to no purpose; he lost his 
case,° and so did others whom he prosecuted in the same 
manner. In this way Crito was rid of the annoyance. 


LXXXV. A RULER’S VIEW OF FRIENDSHIP 


When Cleon was on the point of assuming control of the 
government, he assembled his friends together and broke 
off® his friendship with them, regarding it as that which 
often weakens a man and leads his mind astray’ from jus- 
tice in managing § the affairs of the state. But he would 
have done better if he had cast out of his soul avarice and 
contention, and cleansed® himself from envy and malice. 
For cities do not stand in need of men that are friendless 
and without companions; rather do they need such as are 
good and temperate. Cleon, it is true, drove away his 
friends; but a hundred miserable flatterers stood around 
him; and though he was harsh and severe” to those who 
were civil, he lowered" himself to court-the-favor!* of the 
multitude, doing all things to win their good-will, taking 
rewards at every man’s hands, and associating with the 
worst element # in the city against the best men. Themis- 
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tocles, on the contrary, said to one who told him that 
he would govern well if he showed! himself alike to 
all, “May I never sit on that? throne on which my 
friends shall not have more power with me than those 
who are not my friends!” | 


LXXXVI. AEGEON 


Aegeon, after telling how a storm had overtaken him. 
and his family when sailing to Syracuse, and how his wife 
and one of his sons had been lost, as was also one of 
the two slaves he had taken with him, continued: “My 
youngest son, and now my only care,? when he was 
eighteen years of age began to be inquisitive* after his 
mother and his brother, and often importuned me that he 
might® take his attendant, the young slave who had also 
lost his brother, and go in search of them, and at length I 
unwillingly gave consent; for though I anxiously ® desired 
to hear tidings of my wife and eldest son, yet, in sending 
my younger one to find them, I hazarded the loss’ of him 
also. It is now® seven years since my son left me; five 
years have passed in traveling® through the world in 
search of him. I have been’? in farthest Greece," and 
have visited the cities of Asia; and coasting homewards 
I landed here in Ephesus, being unwilling to leave any 
place unsought that harbors men; but this day must 
end the story of my life, and happy should I think 
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myself in death if I were assured! my wife and sons 
were living.” — Zales from Shakespeare. 


LXXXVII. THe RoyaAL WANDERERS 


They traveled forward by easy journeys,” being all un- 
accustomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing that though 
they might be missed,® they could not be pursued. Ina 
few days they came into a more populous region, where 
their attendant was diverted with the admiration * which 
his companions expressed at the diversity® of manners, sta- 
tions, and employments. Their dress was such as might 
not bring upon them the suspicion ® of having’ anything 
to conceal; yet the prince, wherever he, came, expected to 
be obeyed,’ and the princess was frightened because those 
that came into her presence did not prostrate themselves 
before her. Their attendant was forced to observe? them 
with great vigilance,” lest they should betray their rank by 
their unusual behavior," and detained them several weeks 
in the first village to accustom them to the sight” of 
common mortals. By degrees the royal wanderers were 
taught to understand that they had for a time laid aside ¥ 
their dignity, and were to expect only such * regard as 
liberality and courtesy could procure. — JOHNSON. 
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LXXXVIII. DELAY OF THE ATHENIANS AT SYRACUSE 


After their defeat in the naval battle the Athenians did 
not think of requesting permission to gather! the bodies 
of the fallen, but were in favor? of an immediate retreat. 
And Demosthenes came to Nicias and made the proposi- 
tion ® to him that they should man‘ the vessels which were 
still serviceable and force a passage-out-of-the-harbor,® in- 
asmuch as even now they had more vessels than the enemy 
had. But though Nicias was willing to make the attempt, the 
sailors would not go on board again, as they were utterly de- 
jected by their defeat, and believed that they could not win. 
And Hermocrates, the Syracusan, suspecting their feelings,® 
advised the Syracusans to send messengers to the Athe- 
nians to tell them not to attempt a departure during the 
night, as all the roads were held’ by the Syracusans, but to 
wait until daylight came, and then after full preparation 
to make the start. The Athenians did as the messengers 
told them and remained there that night ; nor did they set 
out the next morning, for they thought it best to make all 
necessary preparations. And so it came about that when 
they did begin the retreat on the third day, the Syracusans 
had made all their preparations for receiving them. 


LXXXIX. GREEK EXPLANATION OF MYTHS 


The Greeks themselves did not always believe the sto- 
ries ® which were told of the gods, just as they were related 
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by Hesiod and others, but in time they began to give their 
own explanation of what these stories meant. So we 
read in later times the statement that, as a matter of fact,? 
Phaethon was, after all, no more than? a man who made a 
study * of the sun’s course, but died before finishing his 
work. In time people in their ignorance ® considered this 
man to have been the son of Helios, and told the follow- 
ing story concerning him: He begged his father, said 
they, to grant him the privilege of riding in his chariot, 
and his father, though much against his will, agreed to 
this, at the same time giving him a few rules® for the 
guidance of the horses. Phaethon mounted the chariot, 
but soon in his inexperience came too near the earth, 
and then again got’? too far away from it, so that the 
poor people on earth almost perished from the unen- 
durable heat or cold. Enraged at this Zeus smote Phae- 
thon with a mighty bolt, so that he fell to the ground, 
and his sisters gathering around him mourned for him 
until they were changed into poplars, their tears turn- 
ing ® into amber as they fell. 


XC. THe DISAPPOINTED PHILOSOPHERS 


Seven friends and philosophers, who dissented from 
the religion® of the sovereign, embraced the resolution ” 
of seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was 
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denied! them in their native country. They had heard, 
and they credulously believed, that the republic of Plato 
was realized? in the despotic government of Persia, and 
that a patriot king reigned over the happiest and most 
virtuous of nations. They were soon astonished by the 
natural discovery ® that Persia resembled the other coun- 
tries of the globe;* that the king who affected the name® 
of philosopher was vain, cruel, and ambitious; that the 
nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, and the magis- 
trates unjust; that the guilty ® sometimes escaped, and the 
innocent were often oppressed. The disappointment of 
the philosophers provoked’ them to overlook the real vir- 
tues of the Persians, and they were scandalized, more 
deeply ® perhaps than became their profession,® with the 
plurality © of wives and concubines, and the custom of 
exposing dead bodies to the dogs and vultures, instead of 
hiding them in the earth, and consuming them with fire. 
They returned at once, loudly declaring" that they had 
rather die on the borders of the empire than enjoy the 
wealth and favor of the barbarians. — GIBBON. 


XCI. An AsraTic PRINCESS 


A certain Asiatic princess once saw in a dream a young 
man, the ruler of a neighboring land, and she at once fell 
in love with him. The same thing happened to the young 
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man with reference to! the girl. He, therefore, sent to 
her father and asked that he be permitted to marry her; 
but the king, not having any sons, desired to have her 
marry some one from his own kingdom. So he announced 
that he would hold her wedding,? and he invited all his 
friends and relatives, without telling them beforehand to 
whom he intended to give her. While they were feasting, 
he called in his daughter and said to her: “ This is your 
wedding day. Look around you, therefore, at those who 
are present; take a golden goblet, fill it, and give it to the 
man you desire to marry. The one you choose shall be 
your husband.” The poor girl was in sore distress,? and 
burst into tears,* longing for the prince® she had seen in 
her dream. Now she had written to him that they were 
going to celebrate her marriage,” and he had started post- 
haste,® arriving at the place where the feast was held just 
as she was to’ make her choice. Entering the room, he 
stood before her, and told her that he was the man® she 
had seen in her dream, and she, overjoyed,? gave him the 
cup. The prince accepted it, and seizing her, took her 
away with him to his home. 


XCII. THe INVENTION oF LETTERS 


There is an interesting old story to-the-effect-that there 
was once upon a time a god in Egypt who invented a num- 
ber of arts which are now looked upon as! most useful to 
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the human race,! and that among others he invented the 
art of letters. This god went to the man who ruled over 
Egypt in those days and showed him the arts which he had 
invented, telling him that in his estimation? they deserved 
to be given to mankind! as likely to be of the greatest 
benefit to them. The king asked about them in detail, 
expressing approval or finding fault according as he re- 
garded as good or bad the several points which were 
brought out.2 And when he came to the art of letters, 
the god said, “In‘* this I believe that I have discovered 
a great boon for men, for it will aid their memories,® and 
will thus make them wiser.” But the king replied: ‘ The 
man who is able to discover an art is not always the man® 
to judge of its value’ for those who may® make use of 
it. So you have discovered this art of letters, but you 
do not seem to understand its true function,® for it will 
surely make men careless in remembering things, inas- 
much as it gives them that on which they may rely if 
they desire to recall anything.” 


XCIII. MENALCAS 


Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family in a 
hurry, and at last he goes out without being able to stay 
for coach or dinner, and for that day you may see him in 
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every part! of the town except the very place? where he 
had appointed? to be on a business of importance. You 
would often take him for everything that he is not; fora 
fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing; for a fool, for 
he talks to® himself, and has® a hundred grimaces’? and 
motions of the head, which are altogether involuntary ; 
for a proud man, for he looks full upon® you, and takes 
no notice of your saluting him. The truth of it is,! 
his eyes are open, but he makes no use of them, and 
neither sees you, nor any man, nor anything else. He 
came once from his country house, and his own foot- 
men undertook to rob him, and succeeded." They 
held a flambeau to his throat, and bade him deliver his 
purse; he did so, and coming home told his friends 
he had been robbed; they desired to know the par- 
ticulars. ‘‘ Ask my servants,” says Menalcas, ‘‘for they 
were with me.” — Sfeciator. 


XCIV. Lystras 


The orator Lysias was the son of Cephalus, a man of 
means, at whose house?" the scene of Plato’s ‘ Repub- 
lic’! is laid. Cephalus, at the time an old man, does not 
take part in the philosophical discussion in that work, but 
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he utters some very wise and noble thoughts! on the priva- 
tions of old age and on the real value of wealth. At his 
home in the Piraeus, Lysias had an opportunity? to asso- 
ciate with some of the most distinguished men of the city. 
After the death of his father, Lysias went to Thurii, where? 
he spent several years, and where‘ he seems to have come 
into contact with Tisias, the man who first taught oratory 
as an art in Greece. At the close of the Sicilian war, he 
and some three hundred others were compelled to seek 
safety® in flight. He returned to Athens, where he and 
his brother Polemarchus lived in wealth.6 For a while 
they were free from annoyance,’ but later they had to 
suffer from the greed of the thirty tyrants, who had Pole- 
marchus put to death in order to get his property. For 
this deed Lysias brought suit against Eratosthenes, one 
of the thirty, his speech® in this trial being the best ® of 
those which we have, and the only” one of which we are 
certain that he himself made it. 


XCV. CANUTE’S LETTER 


A letter which Canute, after twelve years of rule, wrote 
to his subjects marks the grandeur of his character" and 
the noble conception he had formed of the kingship. 
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“I have vowed to God to lead a right life in all things,” 
wrote the king, “to rule justly and piously my realms 
and subjects, and to administer! just judgment to all. 
If heretofore I have done aught beyond what was just, 
through headiness? or negligence of youth,? I am ready, 
with God’s help,‘ to amend it utterly. No royal officer, 
either for fear® of the king or favor® of any, is to con- 
sent’ to injustice, none is to do wrong to rich or poor, 
if they value my friendship and their own well-being.” 
He especially denounces unfair exactions: ‘I have no 
need that money be heaped together® for me by unjust 
demands. I have sent this letter before me,’ he adds, 
“that all the people of my realm may rejoice in my 
well-doing ; for, as you yourselves know, never have I 
spared, nor will I spare, to spend® myself and my toil® 
in what is needful and good for my people.” — GREEN’s 
History of the English People. 


XCVI. CoLumsus’ PERILOUS SLEEP 


Columbus, who had hitherto kept watch, finding the sea 
calm and smooth, and the ship almost motionless, retired 
to rest, not having slept the preceding night. He was, 
in general, extremely wakeful" on his coasting voyages,” 
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passing whole nights on deck! in all weathers ;? never 
trusting to the watchfulness of others where there was? 
any difficulty or danger to be provided against.* In the 
present instance he felt perfectly secure. No sooner had 
he retired than the steersman gave the helm in charge® 
to one of the ship boys, and went to sleep. This was 
in direct® violation of an express order’ of the admiral 
that the ship should never be intrusted to the boys. The 
rest of the mariners who had the watch took like advan- 
tage® of the absence® of Columbus, and in a little while 
the whole crew was buried in sleep. In the meantime 
the treacherous currents which run swiftly along this coast 
carried the vessel quietly, but with force, upon a sand bank. 
The heedless boy had not noticed the breakers, although 
they made a roaring which might have been heard a league.! 
The vessel itself was wrecked. — IRVING. 


XCVII. SopnHoc ies’ ‘AJAX’ 


Sophocles, in his ‘ Ajax,’ follows™ the epic account? in 
representing Ajax as attacking, in his madness, the ani- 
mals that were the common booty, thinking that they were 
Odysseus and the Atrids. In the prologue, Athena shows 
Odysseus the once * mighty Ajax still under the impres- 
sion that he has killed the Atrids, thus clearly bringing 
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before! the spectator the power? of the gods over man, 
who lifts himself in his pride higher than is meet. In 
the first act? the chorus is assured of the awful deed, and 
soon Ajax himself, now in his senses, appears sitting 
in the midst of his victims, in brooding despair. He is 
softened by the prayers of Tecmessa and the sight of 
his boy, Eurysaces, and seems willing to give up the 
thought® of taking his life, and the chorus gives expres- 
sion to its feelings® of joy. But it soon appears that they 
were mistaken, for the next moment’ we behold the hero 
in a deserted region, leaning on his sword, on which he is 
soon to hur] himself. The death of the hero does not 
end& the play, the rest being taken up® with the burial 
of the body, which the Atrids wished to have cast to the 
dogs, but which his brother, Teucer, after a long quarrel, 
consigns to the earth. 


XCVIII. FLowers In ANTIQUITY 


The Romans certainly surpassed every nation in the 
number” and variety ” of their chaplets. And though the 
civic! and martial! crowns conferred by the general voice” 
of the army or citizens were, for the most part, composed 
solely of leaves or grass (that the wearer might learn to be 
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brave and virtuous from principle,’ and not for any earthly 
reward), no triumph appears to have been complete with- 
out a plentiful use? of flowers. The youthful Commodus, 
as he drew near to Rome on succeeding his father, was 
met® by all the Roman nobles, with laurels in their hands 
and all kinds of flowers that the season afforded. And 
they strewed all the way before him with flowers and gar- 
lands. But though the Greeks were surpassed? by the 
Romans in the number and variety of chaplets, they were 
not surpassed by them in the use of flowers for every pur- 
pose* on occasions of public rejoicing.® When Brasidas 
went to Scione, the inhabitants received him with every 
mark® of honor. They publicly crowned him with a 
crown of gold as the liberator of Greece, while individu- 
ally they decked him with garlands, and thronged to him 
as to a victorious athlete. — SELECTED. 


XCIX. Soton’s WISE FORETHOUGHT 


It is remarkable how carefully Solon took thought of 
the constitution’ in all the laws which he made, and how 
much more stress he laid on it than on the particular® 
law which he was making. One may see this in® many 
instances,® but especially in that law which forbids those 
who have led an unchaste life to speak in the assembly, 
or to propose” any legislation." He did not look upon 
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this action! as oppressive,? for he saw that most of. the 
Athenians did not make use of their right® to speak in 
public. It was not from a desire* to punish these people 
that he made the law,—he could® have made it much 
severer if he had had that in mind, —rather was it® in 
behalf of the people and of the constitution that he made 
the law. He knew that people who lead a shameful life 
look upon that form! of government as most inimical? to 
their interests® in which it is permitted every man to speak 
openly of their wicked doings. He felt that a number of 
such men might get together and induce the people to do 
wrong, and that they might either try to do away® with 
the democracy altogether, or else ruin the character! of 
the people, by making them as like unto themselves as 
might be. It was for this reason that he forbade them 
to speak in the assembly. 


C. A Comrort IN AFFLICTION 


In one of the poets of our times ” the story is told, how 
a poor woman, whose babe had died from the bite of a 
snake, came to a certain wise and good man, and asked 
him fora cure! And he told her to go and get a measure 
of mustard seed, only she must not take it from any 
house where father, mother, child, or slave had died; that 
if she found such seed, it would be well with her. The 
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young mother started out, full of hope,! thinking soon to 
get the stated amount,” but ere long learned the painful 
lesson? which the good? man had intended to convey; 
that all the world mourned with her; and in this thought? 
she found comfort® in her affliction. The same idea? is 
brought® out less beautifully in a Greek writer, who tells! 
the following story: A certain philosopher once came to 
a man who was grieving ® excessively for the loss? of his son. 
He told this man that he was a magician, and that he could 
recall his son, if he would only tell him the names of three 
people who had never had to mourn the death of a near 
relative ; and when the man was at a loss, being unable to 
give him the desired information, he said, “ Are you nota 
strange man to think that you alone bear something unen- 
durable, when you do not know a single man who has not 
been similarly afflicted?” ® 


CI. A PHyYSICIAN’S DAUGHTER 


Helena, the daughter of the most famous physician of 
his time, had received from her father a remedy which 
he prized! above all others. Hearing that the king was 
afflicted with a malady" which” the doctors could not cure, 
she at once went to the palace and with the assistance of 
a friend at court }8 she obtained an audience “ of the king. 
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She had still many difficulties! to overcome,? for the king 
was not easily prevailed upon to try the medicine offered 
him by this fair young doctor; but she told him that she 
was the daughter of a physician whose fame? was known to 
all, and she offered the medicine as the essence of all her 
father’s long experience and skill, boldly engaging* to 
forfeit her life® if it failed to restore his Majesty to per- 
fect health in the space of two days. The king at last 
consented to try it, promising that if, in two days’ time, he 
recovered, he would give her the choice® of any man 
throughout all the kingdom whom she would like for a 
husband. Helena did not deceive herself in the hope 
she had conceived’ of the efficacy of her father’s medi- 
cine. Before two days were at an end the king was 
restored to perfect health,? and Helena received her re- 
ward. — Zales from Shakespeare. 


CII. OBEDIENCE TO THE Laws 


There are some men who do not think that there is a 
science by which one may® know what to do and what 
not to do, and how to lead a right life; but they think 
the laws which are written ample for this purpose.” As to 
how to render obedience to the laws, and how willingly to 
do the things which they command, they are not at all 
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concerned. And yet in what respect! is he less a thief 
who, through fear and against his will, keeps from steal- 
ing —not through hatred and condemnation of the deed— 
than those who take away things underhand?? Unless, 
indeed, we say that the man who does not steal by day, 
but does so when night comes on, is not a thief, but an 
honest man. Such men need many to threaten? and pun- 
ish them, as though they could not keep from wrong-doing 
of themselves. The wickedness of men is abundantly 
proved by the fact that if one were to take away the laws, 
and there should be complete immunity to strike, and rob, 
and kill one’s neighbor, very few would refrain from these 
things, but would rather want to do all manner of wrong 
deeds. In this respect* they are no better than animals, 
for these, too, refrain from robbing if they are afraid of 
men and dogs who watch them. 


CIII. ABSENT-MINDED PHILOSOPHERS 


In all times there have been, among those who are the 
leaders ® of philosophy, men who do not know anything of 
the ordinary affairs of every-day® life. They do not go to 
the places where men congregate, and the location’ of any 
of the places of public assembly is altogether unknown to 
them. To such a man the things which most interest 
other people do not occur, even in® his dreams. He does 
not care what a man’s condition is: whether his ancestors 
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were of a kind! to bring disgrace to him, or whether he be 
a man of wealth and prominence. And in all this he does 
not even know his own ignorance,? for he does not keep 
aloof from these things for the sake of gaining a reputa- 
tion.2 In truth, it is his body alone which is in the city, 
while his mind, counting all these things as of little im- 
portance, — in fact, as nothing, — soars above, seeking 5 
the nature® of higher things,’ and not letting itself down 
to the things near at hand. One can see this in the case 
of Thales, one of the first of Greek philosophers, who fell 
into a well while examining the stars above him. When 
such a man appears in a gathering of men, where he must 
speak of the things before his eyes, he is apt® to become 
the laughing-stock® of everybody. 


CIV. THAISA 


After that tempestuous night when Thaisa was thrown ” 
into the sea, and while it was yet early morning," as Ceri- 
mon, a worthy gentleman ” of Ephesus, and a most skill- 
ful physician, was standing by the sea-side, his servants 
brought to him a chest, which they said the sea-waves had 
thrown on the land. ‘I never saw,” said one of them, 
“so huge a billow as cast it on our shore.” Cerimon 
ordered the chest to be conveyed # to his own house, and 
when it was opened he beheld, with wonder, the body of a 
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young and lovely lady; and the sweet-smelling spices and 
rich casket of jewels made! him conclude? it was some 
great person who was thus strangely entombed.? Search- 
ing further, he discovered a paper, from which he learned 
that the corpse which lay as dead before him had been a 
queen, and wife to Pericles, prince* of Tyre; and much 
admiring at the strangeness of that accident, and more 
pitying the husband who had lost this sweet® lady, he said, 
“Tf you are living, Pericles, you have a heart that even 
cracks® with woe.” Then observing attentively Thaisa’s 
face, he saw how fresh and unlike death her looks were; 
and he said, ‘‘ They were too hasty that threw you into the 
sea,’ for he did not believe her to be dead. — Zales from 
Shakespeare. 


CV. SocRATES 


In view of the fact that Socrates acted in such a manner 
as to incur’ the sentence of death, it-is-not-unnatural® to 
suppose that he asserted a falsehood? when he declared 
himself to be under the guidance” of a good genius.” 
One must, however, bear in mind what Socrates himself 
insisted on in his speech, that he was well advanced in age, 
and that if he did not die then, he must die soon after; and 
besides, if he lived, both mind and body would certainly 
grow weaker; whereas, when he addressed the judges, he 
still manifested to all the world the vigor of his intellect 
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unimpaired,! and gained for himsclf immortal honor by 
his noble defense. Never before had the Athenians seen 
aman plead his own cause? with such fairness’ and steady 
regard to truth,? at the same time that he heard the ver- 
dict with such gentleness? and magnanimity,? as Socrates 
displayed. At no time did he attempt to influence the 
judges by such ignoble appeals? as were so familiar to the 
Athenian people. Nor did he change in his behavior 
during the days that he spent in prison before the ship 
returned from Delos, always showing that same cheerful- 
ness® and good nature® which had made him so justly 
admired by all mankind. 


CVI. THE ATHENIAN AND THE THEBAN CAVALRY 


Such was the gallantry’ with which the Athenians 
fought, in a close and bloody action,’ that, on the whole,?® 
they gained the advantage, forced the assailants to retire, 
and had the satisfaction to preserve Mantinea with” all 
its citizens and property. Xenophon extols (and doubtless 
with good reason?) the gencrous® energy of the Athenians 
in going forth hungry and fatigued. But we must recol- 
lect that the Theban cavalry had undergone yet more 
severe hunger and fatigue— that Epaminondas would 
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never have sent them forward in such condition had he 
expected serious resistance; and that they probably dis- 
persed to some extent, for the purpose of plundering and 
seizing subsistence in the fields through which they passed, 
so that they were found in disorder! when the Athenians 
sallied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry commander, 
Cephisodorus, together with Gryllus (son of the historian 
Xenophon) then serving? with his brother Diodorus among 
the Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A 
memorable picture by the painter Euphranor commemo- 
rated’ both the battle and the personal gallantry of 
Gryllus, to whose memory* the Mantineans paid distin- 
guished honors.®— GROTE. 


CVII. At Pompertr 


Through this awful scene® did the Athenian make his 
way, accompanied by Ione and the blind girl. Suddenly 
a rush’ of hundreds, in their path® to the sea, swept by 
them.® Nydia was torn from the side of Glaucus who, 
with Ione, was borne rapidly onward; and when the 
crowd, whose forms they saw not (so thick! was the 
gloom), were gone, Nydia was still separated from their 
side. Glaucus shouted her name. No answer came. 
They retraced their steps in vain; they saw they could 
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not discover her; it was evident she had been swept! 
along in some opposite direction? by the human current. 
Their friend, their preserver, was lost! And _ hitherto 
Nydia had been their guide. Her blindness rendered the 
scene ® familiar to her alone. Accustomed, through a per- 
petual night, to thread* the windings of the city, she had 
led them unerringly® toward the seashore, by which they 
had resolved to hazard® an escape. Now which way 
could they wend?’ All was rayless to them, a maze 
without a clew. Wearied, despondent, bewildered, they, 
however, passed along, the ashes falling upon their heads, 
the fragmentary stones dashing up in sparkles before their 
feet. — BULWER. 


CVIII. THe SEVEN SLEEPERS 


At the time of the emperor Decius, seven noble youths 
of Ephesus, who were Christians, concealed themselves in 
a spacious cavern in the side® of an adjacent mountain, 
where they were doomed? to perish by the tyrant,!’ who 
gave orders that the entrance should be firmly secured! 
by a pile of huge stones. They immediately fell into a 
deep sleep, which was miraculously prolonged. At the 
end” of one hundred and eighty-seven years the slaves of 
Adolius, who at that time owned the mountain, removed 
the stones for the purpose of putting up a building; the 
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light of the sun darted into the cavern, and the sleepers 
awoke. Pressed by the calls of hunger,! they resolved 
that Iamblichus, one of their number,’ should secretly 
return to the city to purchase bread. To his great sur- 
prise Iamblichus could no longer recognize the once 
familiar aspect of his native land. His singular dress 
and speech confounded the baker, whom he offered a 
coin of the emperor Decius; and on the suspicion? of 
a hidden treasure, he was dragged before the judge. 
There both parties learned the true state of the case; 
and large numbers of people went out to see the 
seven sleepers, who had no sooner® related their story 
than they expired. — GIBBON. 


CIX. PLISTOANAX 


Ever since the capture® of Sphacteria, the Lacedaemo- 
nians had been attempting,’ secretly or indirectly,® nego- 
tiations® for peace and the recovery of the prisoners. Their 
pacific dispositions were especially instigated by King 
Plistoanax, whose peculiar circumstances! gave him a 
strong motive to bring the war to a close. He had been 
banished from Sparta, fourteen years before the com- 
mencement of the war, under the charge of having taken 
bribes from the Athenians on occasion of invading Attica. 
For more than eighteen years he lived in banishment, close 
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to the temple of Zeus Lycaeus in Arcadia, in such constant 
fear! of the Lacedaemonians that his dwelling-house was 
half within the consecrated ground. But he never lost 
the hope of procuring? restoration, through the medium of 
the Pythia, priestess at Delphi, whom he and his brother, 
Aristocles, kept® in their pay. To every sacred legation 
which went from Sparta to Delphi, she repeated the same 
imperative injunction—they must bring back the seed of 
the demigod son of Zeus from foreign land to their own. 
The command‘ of the god, thus incessantly repeated, at 
length produced an entire change of sentiment® at Sparta. 
In the fourth or fifth year of the Peloponnesian war the 
exile was recalled. — GROTE. 


CX. Timon 


Now was Timon as much avoided® in his poverty’ as 
he had been courted and resorted ® to in his riches. Now 
the same tongues® which had been loudest in his praises, 
extolling him as bountiful, liberal, open-handed, were not 
ashamed to censure that very bounty as ” folly, that liber- 
ality as profuseness, though it had shown itself "as folly in 
nothing so” truly as in the selection’ of such unworthy 
creatures as themselves ® for objects.'1* Now was Timon’s 
princely ® mansion forsaken, and become a shunned and 
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hated place —a place for! men to pass by, not a place 
as formerly, where every passenger must stop and taste his 
wine and good cheer; now, instead of being thronged with 
feasting and tumultuous guests, it was beset with impatient 
and clamorous creditors, usurers, extortioners, fierce and 
intolerable in their demands, pleading bonds, interest, mort- 
gages,? — iron-hearted men that would take? no denial or 
putting off, —that Timon’s house was now his jail, which 
he could not pass nor go out of for them, one demanding 
his due of fifty talents, another bringing in a bill of five 
thousand crowns, which if he would‘ tell out his blood by 
drops,° and pay them so, he had not enough in his body 
to discharge ® drop by drop. — Zales from Shakespeare. 


CXI. DEMOSTHENES AT SYRACUSE 


Demosthenes’ arrival was critically timed,’ for Gylippus 
had encouraged the Syracusans to attack the Athenians 
under® Nicias by® sea as well as by land, and by one able” 
stratagem 4 the Syracusans and their confederates defeated 
the fleet of Nicias, though numerically inferior to them. 
Gylippus was preparing to make fresh” attacks on the 
Athenians on both elements,® when the arrival of Demos- 
thenes completely changed the aspect !* of affairs and 
restored the superiority ® to the invaders. With seventy- 
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three war galleys in the highest state of efficiency,! and a 
strong force of men on board,? Demosthenes rowed around 
the great harbor with loud cheers, as if in defiance® of 
the Syracusans and their confederates. His arrival had 
indeed changed‘ their newly born hopes into the deepest 
consternation. The resources of Athens seemed inex- 
haustible® and resistance to her hopeless. They had 
been told that she was reduced to the last extremities, 
and that her territory was occupied by an enemy; and 
yet here they saw her sending forth, as if in prodi- 
gality of power, a second armament to make foreign’ 
conquests, not inferior to that which Nicias had first 
landed on the Sicilian shores. — SELECTED. 


CXII. Nero’s DEATH 


The poor wretch® who, without a pang,® had caused 
so many brave Romans and so many innocent Christians 
to be murdered, could not summon up resolution ” to die. 
When even his most degraded " slaves urged him to have 
sufficient manliness to save himself from the fearful infa- 
mies which otherwise ” awaited him, he ordered his grave 
to be dug and fragments of marble * to be collected 
for its adornment, and water and wood for his funeral 
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pyre, perpetually whining, ‘What an artist to perish!” ! 
Meanwhile a courier arrived for Phaon. Nero snatched 
the dispatches out of his hand, and read that the senate 
had decided that he should be punished in the ancestral 
fashion? as a public enemy. Asking what the ancestral 
fashion was, he was informed that he would be stripped 
naked and scourged to death® with rods, with his head 
thrust into a fork. MHrrified at this, he seized two dag- 
gers, and after theatrically trying their edges, sheathed 
them again with the excuse that the fatal moment‘ had 
not arrived yet. At last the sound of horses’ hoofs broke 
on his ears,® and he held the dagger to his throat. It 
was driven home® by Epaphroditus, one of his slaves. — 
FARRAR. 


CXIII. OBEDIENCE REWARDED 


On one occasion the king, when in disguise, met with 
a boy who was gathering sticks’? in a field for fuel.® He 
inquired of him why he did not go into the neighboring? 
forest, where he would find a plenty of them. To which 
the lad answered, it was the king’s wood, and he would 
punish him with death if he trespassed there. ‘“ What 
kind of man is your king?” asked the monarch. “A 
very hard man,” answered the boy, “who denies" his 


1 that such an artist should perish! 6 altogether (raea) thrust in. 
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people what God has given them.” The king urged him 
not to mind such arbitrary! laws, but to glean his sticks 
in the forest, as there was no one present who would 
betray him. But the boy sturdily ? refused, bluntly? accus- 
ing the disguised king at the same time of being a traitor 
and of wishing to bring him into trouble. 

The king, on returning to his palace, ordered the child 
and his parents to be summoned before him. They obeyed 
with astonishment, but on entering the presence the boy 
was filled with consternation.* The good-natured monarch, 
however, relieved his apprehensions® by commending his 
respect for the laws, and at the same time he praised the 
boy’s parents for the manner in which they had trained 
their son. — PRESCOTT. 


CXIV. GELOoN AT HIMERA 


Gelon drew near to Himera on the eastern side, doubt- 
less along the broad valley of the winding river, gladden- 
ing the hearts of the besieged as they saw the relieving 
force® draw near. On the right bank of the river he 
pitched a camp of his own,’ defended® by a deep ditch 
and palisade, but keeping up a close communication ® with 
the besieged city. Himera was, in short, hemmed?” in 
between two camps, — one of friends, the other of ene- 
mies. The presence of the friendly army kindled again 


1 Blawos. 4 éxmdayivat. 8 repirelvas. 
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the spirits! of the besieged; and, before risking the deci- 
sive struggle with? the enemy, Gelon took? every means 
to keep up the hearts‘ of all on his side.’ Till his 
coming, the defenders of Himera had ceased to venture 
beyond the walls, while marauders ® from the Punic camp 
spread freely over the whole country, foraging and plun- 
dering. It was a new‘ thing for them when they were 
hunted down® by the Syracusan horsemen and carried 
off as captives to the number of ten thousand into the 
Syracusan camp. — FREEMAN. 


CXV. DEATH OF THE TYRANT ANDRONICUS 


The tyrant Andronicus was dragged to the presence of 
Isaac Angelus, loaded with fetters and a long chain around 
his neck. His eloquence® and the tears of his female com- 
panions pleaded in vain for his life; but, instead of the 
decencies of a legal execution," the new monarch aban- 
doned ™ the criminal to the numerous sufferers ® whom he 
had deprived of a father, a husband, a friend. His teeth 
and hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, as a 
poor compensation for their loss;'* and a short respite 
was allowed that he might feel the bitterness of death. 
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Riding on a camel, without any danger! of a rescue, he was 
carried through the city, and the basest of the populace 
rejoiced to insult their fallen? prince. After a thousand? 
blows and outrages, Andronicus was hung by the feet 
between two pillars that supported‘ the statues of a wolf 
and a sow; and every hand® that could reach the public 
enemy inflicted on his body some mark® of brutal cru- 
elty, till two friendly or furious Italians, plunging?’ their 
swords into his body, released him from all human pun- 
ishment. — GIBBON. 


CXVI. AtT SYRACUSE AFTER THE SIEGE 


The party opposed® to Hermocrates had now the pre- 
ponderance® in Syracuse, and by their influence” probably 
the sentence ! against him was passed, under the grief” 
and wrath occasioned by the defeat of Cyzicus. As at 
Athens, under the pressure? of the Xerxeian invasion, the 
energies?’ of all the citizens, rich and poor, young and old, 
had been called forth for the repulsion of the common | 
enemy, and had not been more than enough” to achieve 
it; as at Athens after the battles of Salamis and Plataea, 
so at Syracuse after the destruction of the Athenian 
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besiegers, the people, elate with the plenitude! of recent 
effort, and conscious that the late successful defense had 
been the joint? work of all, were in a state of animated 
democratic impulse,? eager for the utmost extension and 
equality of political rights Even before the Athenian 
siege, the government had been democratical;® a fact 
which Thucydides notices® as among the causes of the 
successful defense, by rendering‘ the citizens unanimous 
in resistance, and by preventing the besiegers from exciting 
intestine discontent. — GROTE. 


CXVII. Darius AND THE ATHENIANS 


We may imagine ® the wrath ® with which the lord of so 
many nations must have heard,” nine years before the bat- 
tle of 1! Marathon, that a strange nation towards the setting 
sun, called the Athenians, had dared to help his rebels in 
Tonia against him, and that they had plundered and burned 
the capital of one of his provinces. Before the burning 
of Sardis, Darius seems never to have heard of the ex- 
istence of Athens; but his satraps in Asia Minor?! had 
for some time seen Athenian refugees at their provin- 
cial courts! imploring assistance against their fellow- 
country-men. When Hippias was driven away from 
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Athens, he and his adherents, after vainly seeking to 
be restored! by Spartan intervention,’ had betaken them- 
selves to Sardis, the capital of the satrapy of Arta- 
phernes. There the banished tyrant (in the expressive 
words® of Herodotus) began every kind of agitation,‘ 
slandering the Athenians before® Artaphernes, and doing 
all he could to induce the satrap to place Athens in 
subjection® to him, as the tributary vassal’ of King 
Darius. When the Athenians heard of his practices, 
they sent envoys to Sardis to remonstrate with the 
Persians against taking up the quarrel® of the Athe- 
nian refugees. — CREASY. 


CXVIII. AtGEernon SIDNEY 


While hunting with this patriot in a royal park near 
the city, the king of France was so captivated® with the 
stranger's horse that he determined to possess it, and sent 
a messenger to ask the owner to name” the price and 
deliver the animal. This was the king’s way of buying 
anything on which he had fixed covetous eyes," and no 
one ever presumed” to refuse him. But this English- 
man, to the surprise of the messenger and to the great 
indignation of the king, replied to the proposal ® that his 
horse was not for sale. The haughty monarch caused a 
liberal price to be counted out, and sent it to the English- 
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man with a positive! order to accept the same and 
surrender the animal. An exile from his native land, 
where king and ministers were the paid? servants of 
the French monarch, he seemed to have no choice but 
to obey. But this was a man of heroic type.® With 
his own hand he killed the animal, saying, ‘‘ My horse 
was born a free creature, has served free men, and shall 
not be mastered* by a king of slaves.” Later he re- 
turned to his native land, having obtained pardon ® from 
the king; but after six years he was put to death for 
his opposition to the monarchical form of government.® 
— SELECTED. 


CXIX. TREACHEROUS TREATMENT OF A PRISONER 


The citizens felt encouraged’ by the results® of the 
day’s work. Moreover, they already possessed such infor- 
mation concerning the condition of affairs in the camp 
of the enemy as gave them additional confidence.? <A 
Spaniard, named Jeronimo, had been made prisoner and 
brought into the city. On receiving promise ” of pardon, 
he had revealed many secrets concerning the position" 
and intentions of the besieging army. It is painful to 
add that the prisoner, notwithstanding his disclosures and 
the promise which had been made, was treacherously exe- 
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cuted. He begged hard for his life as he was led to the 
gallows, offering fresh revelations,” which, however, after 
the ample communications? already made, were esteemed 
superfluous. Finding this of no avail, he promised his 
captors,‘ with perfect-simplicity,® to go down on his knees 
and worship the devil precisely® as they did, if? by so 
doing he might obtain mercy. It may be supposed that 
such a proposition ® was not likely to gain additional favor 
for him in the eyes of these rigid Calvinists,? and the poor 
wretch was accordingly hanged. — MoTLey. 


CXxX. DIon 


- It was not likely that Dion’s conduct would pass without 
protest. That protest came loudest" from Heraclides, 
who, so Jong as Dion had been acting in the real service 
of Syracuse, had opposed him, and who now again found 
himself” in opposition to him, when ® opposition had be- 
come the side of patriotism as well as of danger.!* Invited 
by Dion to attend the council, he declined, saying that he 
was now nothing more” than a private citizen, and would 
attend the public assembly along with the rest, a hint! which 
wmplied plainly as well as reasonably that Dion also ought 
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to lay down his power,’ now that the common enemy was 
put down. The surrender of Ortygia had produced strong 
excitement? among the Syracusans. They were impatient 
to demolish the dangerous stronghold erected in that islet 
by the elder Dionysius; they both hoped and expected to 
see the destruction of that splendid funeral-monument? 
which his son had built in his honor. Now of these meas- 
ures, the first* was one of undeniable necessity,® which 
Dion ought to have consummated without a moment’s de- 
lay; the second was compliance® with a popular antipathy, 
at that time natural, which would have served as an evi- 
dence that the old despotism stood condemned. Yet Dion 
did neither. — GROTE. 


ORATORICAL 
CXXI 


Before I go on, let me first ask you—and I think I 
have a perfect right’ to make the request —that no one 
of you, because he thinks this man a public benefactor,' 
find my words disagreeable, and fail® to give me a just 
hearing, for by so doing you would act contrary to your 
oath, and you would make it useless for me to utter a 
single word. The justice 4 of my request must be appar- 
ent to all of you. Let each one of you consider the 
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character! of the man, and whether he acted according to 
the laws or contrary to them; this and no more. When 
I show you his deeds and tell you how you have been 
deceived by him, you must look at the facts? themselves 
and see whether what I am saying is true or not. And in 
all that I say, look at my reasoning itself, whether I put? 
it rightly or not. If you give mea hearing‘ in this way, 
you yourselves will be best able to understand what you 
should have in mind; and I shall be able to make my expla- 
nation® as I desire, and shall not have to feel that, in a city 
which boasts® of its excellent laws, those laws are ren- 
dered? useless because the judges do not follow® them. — 
Paraphrase from DEMOSTHENES. © 


CXXIT 


I very much regret it should have been thought neces- 
sary to suggest to you that I am brought here to hurry 
you against the law and beyond the evidence. I hope I 
have too much regard ® for justice, and too much respect ” 
for my own character,!! to attempt either; and were I to 
make such an attempt, I am sure that in this court nothing 
can be carried” against the law; and that gentlemen intel- 
ligent and just as ® you are, are not by any power #* to be 
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hurried beyond the evidence. Though I could well have 
wished to shun this occasion, I have not felt? at liberty? 
to withhold my professional assistance,* when it is supposed 
that I might be, in some degree, useful in investigating 
and discovering the truth respecting this most extraordi- 
nary murder. It has seemed to be a duty,® incumbent on 
me as on every other citizen, to do my best and my utmost 
to bring to light the perpetrators of this crime. Against 
the prisoner at the bar, as an individual,® I cannot have 
the slightest prejudice. J would not do him the smallest 
injustice. But I do not affect to be indifferent to the 
discovery and the punishment of this deep?’ guilt. — 
WEBSTER. 


CXXITI 


There are in this house,’ sir,2 many persons to whom I 
might, upon every principle” of equity, fairness, and rea- 
son, object’! as judges to decide upon my cause, not merely 
from their acknowledged enmity to me, to my friends, and 
to my politics, but from their particular ® conduct upon 
this particular’ occasion. Toa noble lord who spoke early" 
in this debate, I might rightly object as a judge to try me, 
who, from the fullness of his prejudice * to me and predi- 
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lection for my opponents, asserts things in direct defiance?! 
of the evidence which has been given at your bar.2_ The 
noble lord repeats again that tricks were used at my side’ 
in the election, although he very properly omits the epithet 
which preceded‘ that term when he used it in a former 
debate. But does it appear in evidence that any tricks 
were practised on my part? Nota word. Against him, 
therefore, who, in the teeth® of the depositions on your 
table, is prompted® by his enmity toward me to maintain 
what the evidence (the ground’ this House is supposed to 
go upon) absolutely denies, I might object with infinite 
propriety ® as a judge in this cause. — Fox. 


CXXIV 


We have gained, then, a rank® and authority ” in 
Europe such as, for the life of the longest liver! of those 
who now hear me, must place his country upon an emi- 
nence which no probable” reverses ® can shake. We have 
gained, or rather we have recovered, a splendor of mili- 
tary glory which places us by the side” of the greatest 
military nations in the world. At the beginning of the 
war, while there was not a British bosom that did not beat?6 
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with rapture at the exploits! of our navy, there were few 
who would not have been contented to compromise? for ® 
that reputation alone; to claim the sea as exclusively * our 
province,> and to leave to France and the other conti- 
nental powers® the struggle for superiority’ by land. That 
fabled deity, whom I see portrayed upon the wall, was 
considered as the exclusive* patron of British prowess in 
battle; but, in seeming accordance with the beautiful fic- 
tion of ancient mythology, our Neptune, in the heat® of 
contest, smote the earth with his trident, and up sprang 
‘the fiery war-horse, the emblem of military power. — 
CANNING. : 


CXXV 


In many places® the colonies already begin to feel the 
effects” of their resistance to government. Interest !! very 
soon divides mercantile people; and, although there may 
be some mad, enthusiastic, or ill-designing * people in the 
colonies, yet I am convinced that the greatest bulk,® who 
have understanding * and property, are still well-affected ® 
to the mother country. You have, my Lords,’ many 
friends still in the colonies; and take care that you do 
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not, by abdicating your own authority, desert them and 
yourselves, and lose them forever. 

In all popular tumults, the worst men bear the sway! 
at first. Moderate and good men are often silent for fear 
or modesty, who, in good time,? may declare themselves.® 
Those who have any property to lose are sufficiently 
alarmed already at the progress of these public violences 
and violations‘ to which every man’s dwelling, person, and 
property are hourly exposed. Numbers of-such valuable 
men and good subjects are ready and willing to declare 
themselves for the support of government in due time, if 
government does not fling away its own authority. — Lorp 
MANSFIELD. 


CXXVI 


The means® proposed by the noble lord? for carrying 
his ideas into execution, I think, indeed, are very indiffer- 
ently suited® to the end;® and this I shall endeavor to 
show you before I sit down. But, for the present, I take 
my ground” on the admitted principle.’ I mean to give 
peace. Peace implies! reconciliation; and, where there 
has been material! dispute, reconciliation does in a man- 
ner always imply concession on the one part or on the 
other. In this state of things I make no difficulty ® in 
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affirming that the proposal -ought to originate! from us. 
Great and acknowledged force? is not impaired, either 
in effect? or in opinion,* by an unwillingness to exert 
itself. The superior power may offer peace, with honor 
and with safety. Such an offer? from such a power will 
be attributed® to magnanimity. But the concessions ® of 
the weak are concessions of fear. When such a one Is 
disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of his superior, and 
he loses forever that time and those chances which, as 
they happen to all men, are the strength and resources 
of all inferior power. — BuRKE. 


CXXVII 


Suppose I was ambassador from the French Directory, 
and the honorable baronet® was ambassador from Great 
Britain, and I were to say to him, “ Will you give up all 
you have gained; it would only be a handsome thing in 
you as an Englishman, and no ungenerous use? shall be 
made of it?” would the honorable baronet expect me, as 
a French ambassador, to say, ‘‘I am instructed,’ from the 
good nature! of the Directory, to say you have acted hand-. 
somely, and I now return what you have so generously ” 
given?” Should we not be called children and drivelers ® 
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if we should act in this manner? And, indeed, the French 
government couid be nothing but children and drivelers if 
they could suppose that we should have acceded! to such 
a proposal. But they are bound,” it seems, by sacred 
treaties. They are bound by immutable laws. They are 
sworn, when they make peace, to return everything to 
their allies. And who shall require of France, for the 
safety of Europe, to depart? from its own pretensions * 
to honor and independence ? — Pitt. 


CXXVIII 


Such a man would consider himself as a guardian of the 
laws. Willing to support the just measures of government, 
but determined to observe the conduct of the minister with 
suspicion, he would oppose the violence of faction with as 
much firmness as the encroachments ® of prerogative. He 
would be as little capable of bargaining with the minister 
for places® for himself or his dependents,’ as of descend- 
ing to mix himself in the intrigues® of opposition.2 When- 
ever an important question called" for his opinion in 
Parliament, he would be heard, by the most profligate 
minister, with deference” and respect. His authority 
would either sanctify or disgrace the measures of gov- 
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ernment. The people would look up to him as to their 
protector, and a virtuous prince would have one honest 
man in his dominions,! in whose integrity? and judgment 
he might safely confide. If it should be the will of Provi- 
dence to afflict? him with domestic misfortune, he would 
submit‘ to the stroke with feeling, but not without dignity. 
He would consider the people as ‘his children, and receive 
a generous,’ heart-felt consolation in the sympathizing 
tears and blessings of his country. — JUNIUy 


CXXIX 


You cannot conciliate® America by your present meas- 
ures.’ You cannot subdue her by your present or by any 
measures. What, then, can you do? You cannot con- 
quer; you cannot gain; but you can address; you can 
lull the fears and anxieties of the moment into an igno- 
rance of the danger that should produce’ them. But, my 
Lords, the time demands the language of truth. We must 
not now apply the flattering unction® of servile compli- 
ance or blind complaisance.” In a just and necessary 
war, to maintain the rights or honor of my country, | 
would strip the shirt from my back to support it. But in 
such a war as this, unjust in its principle," impracticable ” 
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in its means, and ruinous! in its consequences, I would 
not contribute a single effort? nor a single shilling. I do 
not call for vengeance? on the heads* of those who have 
been guilty; I only recommend to them to make their 
retreat. Let them walk off; and let them make haste, or 
they may be assured that speedy and condign punishment 
will overtake them. — LorD CHATHAM. 


CXXX 


Gentlemen, a resolution® has been put® in my hands 
which I shall move‘ with pleasure. That resolution sets 
forth in emphatic language® a truth® of the highest 
importance; namely,‘ that the present corn” laws press 
with special severity upon the poor. There was a time, 
gentlemen, when politicians were not ashamed to de- 
fend the corn laws merely as contrivances for putting ® 
the money of the many in the pockets‘ of the few. We 
must — so these men reasoned !!— have a powerful and 
opulent class of grandees, the rent of land must be kept 
up ; and that the rent of land may be kept up, the price 
of bread must be kept up. There may still be people who 
think thus, but they wisely keep their thoughts to them- 
selves. Nobody now ventures to say in public that ten 
thousand families ought to be put on short allowance # 


l ruining everything in time. 4 omit. % see § 137. 

2 Epyov. 5 Wigioua. 10 repl rot clrov. 

3 do not ask (d&@) to take 8 Scddvac. 1] Noylter Aa. 
vengeance. 7 ypdow. 12 give the sense. 


8 cadds. 
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of food in order that one man may have a fine stud! and 
a fine picture gallery.2, Our monopolists? have changed 
their ground.4 They have turned philanthropists. Their 
hearts bleed® for the misery of the poor laboring man. 
They constantly tell us that the cry against the corn laws 
has been raised by the capitalists. — MACAULAY. 


CXXXI 


We are arrived after many struggles, after a deliver- 
ance almost miraculous, and such a one as no nation 
hath reason to expect twice, and after having made some 
honest ® improvements in the advantages of our new con- 
stitution, very near to that full security under’ which men 
who are free, and solicitous to continue so, may sit down, 
not without watchfulness,’ for that is never to be suffered 
to relax under such a government as ours, but without 
anxiety. The sum,® therefore, of all these discourses ” 
and of all our exhortations to one another is, and ought 
to be, that we should not stop in so important a work. It 
was begun at the revolution; !! but he who thinks that it 
was perfected then, or hath been. perfected since, will find 
himself much mistaken. The foundation was laid then. 
We proceeded for some time after that, like the Jews in 
rebuilding their temple; we carried on the holy work with 
one hand, and held our swords in the other to defend it. 


1 horses, 5 they are grieved at heart. 9 xepddaroy, 
2 rivaxoOhKn. 6 genuine. 10 Adyou. 
3 say ‘wovorwAns.’ in, 11 when the constitution 


4 rdéis. 8 pudakh. was changed. 
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That distraction,! that danger, is over, and we betray the 
cause? of liberty without any color? of excuse if we do 
not complete the glorious building which will last to ages 
yet remote if it be once finished. — BOLINGBROKE. 


CXXXIT 


When a country is invaded,* the militia® are ready to 
appear in its defense; they march into the field with that 
fortitude® which a consciousness of the justice of their 
cause inspires; they do not jeopard’ their lives for a 
master who considers them only as the instruments of 
his ambition, and whom they regard only as the daily dis- 
penser of the scanty pittance® of bread and water. No, 
they fight for their houses, their lands, for their wives, 
their children, for all who claim the tenderest® names and 
are held dearest in their hearts; they fight pro avis et 
focts, for their liberty, and for themselves, and for their — 
God. And let it not offend, if I say that no militia ever 
appeared in more flourishing condition than that of this 
province now doth; and pardon me if I say —of this 
town in particular—I mean not to boast; I would not 
excite envy, but manly emulation. We have all one 
common cause; let it therefore be our only contest who 
shall most contribute to the security of the liberties! of 


1 rapaxy. 7 xevduvevecv. 

2 ré, 8 omit, or say ‘ wépos.’ 
3 having no excuse whatever. ® olxetos. 

4 when the enemy invade. 10 xo. wpdrrecy, 

5 oi éx rot Karadéyov (émdirat). 11 use singular. 


6 render the whole sentence concretely. 
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America. And may the kind Providence! which has 
watched over this country from her infant state? still 
enable® us to defeat our enemies. — JoHN HANCOCK. 


CXXXITI 


I am very much at a loss to know by what figure of 
rhetoric# the inhabitants of this province can be called free 
subjects when they are obliged to obey implicitly ® such 
laws as are made for them by men three thousand miles 
off, whom they know not, and whom they never em- 
powered® to act for them, or how they can be said to 
have property, when a body’ of men over whom they 
have not the least control, and who are not in any 
way accountable® to them, shall oblige them to deliver 
up part or the whole of their substance,® without even 
asking their consent;!° and yet whoever pretends that 
the late" acts™ of the British Parliament 8 for’ taxing 
America ought to be deemed binding upon us, must 
admit at once that we are absolute slaves, and have no 
property of our own; or else that we may be freemen, 
and at the same time under a necessity of obeying the 
arbitrary ‘* commands of those over whom we have no 
control or influence, and that we may have property of 


1 God being kind. 8 who must not render account. 
2 from the beginning. 9 ra Syra. 

8 Sodvac. 10 whether they will allow. 

4 ox Rua pnropiKxdv. 11 recent. 

5 amdOs. 12 Wigpurpa. 

6 éfouclav diddvar. 18 say § S7juos.’ 


7 omit. 14 yse Bralws. 
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our own which is entirely at the disposal! of another. 
Such gross absurdities,? I believe, will not be relished @ 
in this enlightened age.t— JoSEPH WARREN. 


PLATONIC 
CXXXIV 


With transport did Demeter receive back her lost® 
daughter, and the faithful Hecate sympathized® in the 
delight felt by both at the reunion.! It was an easier 
undertaking to reconcile her with the gods. Her mother 
Rhea, sent down expressly’ by Zeus, descended from 
Olympus on the fertile Rharian plain, then smitten with 
barrenness 8 like the rest of the earth; she succeeded in 
appeasing® the indignation of Demeter, who consented 
again to put forth her relieving hand.!! The buried seed 
came up in abundance,” and the earth was covered ® 
with fruit and flowers. She would have wished to retain 
Persephone constantly with her; but this was impossible, 
and she was obliged to consent that her daughter should 
go down for one third of each year to the house of Hades. 
departing from her every spring at the time when the seed 
is sown. She then revisited Olympus, again to dwell with. 
the gods; but before her departure she communicated to the 


1 use verb. 8 gurpder Oat, 11 see § 116; use 
27d roatra ddoywrara byra. 7 érirnoes. wpedotca with the - 
8 xexapiomévos or év Hdorg. 8 use adj. subject. 
pase ea ey ; 9 nT 12 y 

Tots vUv ovTW Todos ovcty. KaTampavrety. wonus. 


5 dpracetca (pred. position). 10 participle. 18 filled. 
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daughters of Keleos, and to Keleos himself, together with 
Triptolemus, Diocles, and Eumolpus, the divine service! 
and the solemnities? which she required to be observed 
in her honor. And thus began the venerable mysteries of 
Eleusis, at her special* command. — GROTE. 


CXXXV 


With regard to the kind of war to be chosen, the fable 
of Perseus propounds® three very wholesome and impor- 
tant precepts.© The first is not to make too great a 
point’ of subjugating the neighboring nations. For the 
method 8 of enlarging a patrimony ® and empire is not the 
same. In private estates contiguity of lands is taken into 
account, but in the extension of empire, occasion! and 
facility for making war and fruit of conquest ought to be 
regarded in place of ® contiguity. And therefore Perseus, 
though in the East, did not shrink from an expedition 
even to the far West. Of this there is a notable instance ® 
in the different modes of war practiced by Philip and 
Alexander, father and son. The former, engaging in wars 
with neighboring countries, after much exertion and danger | 
(for both at other times, and especially at Chaeronea, he was 


1 ra lepd. 10 give the sense. 

2 rou. ll $e? Katpdv oKomety. 

8 rovety. 12 whether it is easy . . . and one 
4 she herself commanding. will acquire (wpooxrGo Oa). 

5 what kind ... the fable teaches. 18 but not. 

5 neut. pl. of adj. 14 hesitate to make an exp. 

7 wept mrelorov moveic Pat. 16 this P. and A. showed, so as to 
8 not in the same way, etc. become known (yvdépcpov) to all. 


9 kAypovoula. 
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reduced to extreme peril), added a few cities to his empire, 
whereas Alexander, with wise boldness,! undertaking a dis- 
tant expedition into Persia, subjugated an infinite number ? 
of nations, and suffered more by his marches than his bat- 
tles. — Translation from BAcon. 


CXXXVI 


Euphranor. Socrates suspected your men of pleasure? 
were such‘ through ignorance. 

Lysicles. Ignorance of what? 

Euph. Of the art of computing. It was his opinion 
that rakes cannot reckon. And that for want of this 
skill they make wrong judgments about pleasure, on the 
right choice® of which their happiness depends. 

Lys. 1 do not understand you. 

Euph. Do you grant that sense perceiveth only sensible 
things? 

Lys. 1 do. 

Euph. Sense perceiveth only things present ? 

Lys. This too I grant. 

Euph. Future pleasures, therefore, and pleasures of the 
understanding ® are not to be judged of by actual’ sense? 

Lys. They are not. 

Euph. Those, therefore, who judge of pleasure by sense 
may find ® themselves mistaken at the end of the account.? 
To make a right computation, should you not consider all 


1 wisely daring to make. 5 choosing rightly it 7 of the body. 

2 nvplor. is possible for them to 8 use perfect (poten- 
8 of Hrrovs bvres Hdovijs. be happy. tial) of ‘be mistaken.’ 
4 yrracba. 6 ois. 9 redeuT Ovres. 
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the faculties, and all kinds? of pleasure, taking into your 
account the future as well as the present, and rating them 
all according to their true value ?— BERKELEY. 


CXXXVII 


Socrates, I am credibly informed,? never called Meletus a 
strange man, as thou recordest, for accusing him of thinking 
the sun stone, the moon earth, instead of gods; telling him 
before the judges that such an accusation ought rather to 
have been brought against Anaxagoras, whose treatise? to 
this purport was sold at the theater for a drachma. Never 
did Socrates say that he might fairly * be laughed to scorn® 
if he ever had countenanced® so absurd a doctrine. Now, 
Plato, although in thy work on the Laws thou art explicit? 
in thy declaration that sun and moon are deities, Anaxago- 
ras denied the fact, and Socrates never asserted it. In this 
misrepresentation of thine regarding the friend of Pericles, 
there was little harm® beyond the falsehood; for Anaxagoras 
was dead, and hemlock might be growing on his grave, but 
could not reach his heart, or even his extremities. When I 
was a youngster I often tried to throw a stone over the moon, 
unsuspicious that it was a goddess: had it been, she must 
be the best-tempered 9 of all in heaven, or she would have 
sent the stone back” on my head for my impiety. — LANDor. 


1 omit. . 7 évapys with verb. 

2 rap dtiorlorov uavOdverv, 8 saying not rightly thou didst 
8 book teaching such things. little harm except. 

4 Sixaiws. 9 edxodhwraTos. 

5 xarayenay, 10 eddy Bddreuy. 


6 ef HElwoev ovTW yedota SiddoKery. 
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CXXXVITI 


Alciphron. Truth is the only divinity that I adore. 
Wherever truth leads, I shall follow. 

Euphranor. You have, then, a passion for truth. 

Ad. Undoubtedly. 

Euph.. For all truths ? 

Alc. For all. 

Euph. To know or to publish them? 

Alc. Both. 

Euph. What! Would you undeceive! a child that was 
taking? physic? Would you officiously® set an enemy 
right* that was making a wrong attack? Would you 
help® an enraged man to his sword? 

Alc. In such cases common sense ® directs one how to 
behave. 

Euph. Common sense, it seems then, must be consulted 
whether a truth be salutary or hurtful, fit’ to be declared 
or concealed. 

Alc. How? you would have me conceal and stifle® 
the truth, and keep it to myself? Is this what you 
aim at? 

Euph. I only make a plain inference from® what you 
grant. As for myself, I do not believe your opinions true. 
And although you do, you should not therefore, if you 
would appear consistent with yourself, think it necessary 


1 tell how it is being deceived. 6 giveois or Ppdynars. 

2 drinking. 7 olos. 

8 odd (or mepirTa) wordy. 8 gBevrdvat. 

4 teach to attack rightly. 9 elxdra cuddoylterar ex. 


5 give. 10 6uodoryety. 
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or wise to publish hurtful truths. What service! can it 
do mankind to lessen the motives? to virtue, or what dam- 
age to increase them ? — BERKELEY. 


CXXXIX 


On his way home to Athens, Theseus stopped at Delos, 
where he offered a grateful sacrifice to Apollo for his escape. 
It had been concerted? with his father Aegeus that, if he 
succeeded in his enterprise against the Minotaur, he should, 
on his return, hoist white sails in his ship in place of the 
black canvas‘ which she habitually® carried when employed® 
on the mournful embassy’ to Crete. But Theseus forgot 
to make the change of sails; so that Aegeus, seeing the 
ship return with her equipment of mourning unaltered,® 
was impressed with the sorrowful conviction ® that his son 
had perished, and cast himself into the sea. The ship 
which made this voyage was preserved” by the Athenians 
with careful solicitude, being constantly repaired with new 
timbers, down to the time! of the Phalerian Demetrius; 
every year she was sent from Athens to Delos with a 
solemn sacrifice and specially nominated envoys.“ The 
priest of Apollo decked her stem with garlands before she 
quitted the port, and during the time which elapsed ® until 


1 dperetv. 8 the black sails remaining in place (xara xwpayp). 
2 +d mporpérovra els. ® sorrowing was persuaded. 

3 guuBalvecv. 10 the Athenians preserving earnestly took care of. 
4 dyrl réy peddvwv. 11 omit. 

5 elwOévar. 12 envoys (Gewpol) appointed for this very purpose 
6 being. : (éx’ adrd ToiTo). 


7 riois. 18 dy rw peTatd ypdry. 
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‘her return the city was understood! to abstain from all 
acts carrying with them public impurity,” so that it was 
unlawful to put to death any person even under formal? 
sentence by the dikastery. — GROTE. 


CXL 


In one of the most celebrated republics of antiquity, 
Athens, senators and magistrates were chosen by lot; 
and sometimes the lot fell fortunately. Once, for exam- 
ple, Socrates was in office. A cruel and unjust proposi- 
tion was made® by a demagogue. Socrates resisted it 
at the hazard of his own life. There is no event in 
Grecian history more interesting than that noble resist- 
ance.’ Yet who would have officers appointed by lot 
because the accident of lot may have given to a great 
and. good man a power which he would probably never 
have attained in any other way? We must judge, as I 
said, by the general tendency® of the system. No person 
can doubt that a House of Commons? chosen freely by 
the middle class! will contain very many able men. I do 
not say that precisely the same able men who would find 
their way 4 into the present House of Commons will find 
their way into the reformed House; but that is not the 


1 pduspov Fr. 7 nothing is told by the Greek historians. more inter- 
2 dvdovos. esting (#d:oy dxovecy) than. 

8 xal 5% c. part. 8 examining the laws, what sort of men for the most 
* kadas. part they produce. 

5 yydunp elwecy. 9 say ‘ Bovdy.’ 

6 to die. 10 § SHuos. 


11 yevéoOat (c. gen.). 
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question.! No particular? man is necessary to the state. - 
We may depend? upon it that, if we provide the country 
with popular institutions,* those institutions will provide 
it with great men. — MACAULAY. 


CXLI 


Murray. Tt seems to me that we are not angry at a man 
for controverting an opinion which we believe and value; 
we rather pity him. 

Johnson. Why, sir, to be sure when you wish a man to 
have that belief which you think is of infinite® advantage, 
you wish well® to him; but your primary’ consideration ® 
is your own quiet. If a madman were to come into this 
room with a stick in his hand, no doubt we should pity the 
state of his mind;® but our primary consideration would 
be to take care of ourselves. We should knock him down 
first, and pity him afterward. No, sir; every man will dis- 
pute with great good humor” upon a subject in which he is 
not interested. I will dispute very calmly upon the proba- 
bility " of another man’s son being hanged; but if a man 
zealously enforces™ the probability that my own son will be 
hanged, I shall certainly not be in good humor with him. 


1 od} wept rovrou 6 Aébyos. 7 use mp@rop. 

2no man is distinguished (d:wpt- 8 see to it that. 
orat) so as to be. ® him for his madness, 

8 ed eld évar. 10 efxoXos. 

4 yduot Snyorcxol, or vduoe brép Tod ll about the son, whether it is 
Shuov Keluevor. likely.’ 

§ use superlative of xpiotuos. 12 §iioxupltecOat. 


6 edvoety. 
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Murray. But, sir, truth will always bear! an investigation. 

Johnson. Yes, sir; but it is painful to be forced to defend 
it. Consider, sir, how you should like, though conscious of 
your innocence, to be tried before a jury for a capital? 
crime once a week !3— BoswELt. 


CXLII 


“We think,” said Euphranor, “that it is praiseworthy 
to clear and subdue the earth, to tame brute animals, to 
fashion the outsides of men, provide sustenance for their 
bodies, and cure their maladies. But what is all this 
in comparison‘ of that most excellent and useful under- 
taking —to free® mankind from their errors and to im- 
prove and adorn their minds? For things of less merit ® 
towards the world, altars have been raised and temples 
built in ancient times.” 

“Too many? in our days,” replied Alciphron, “are 
such fools as not to know® their best benefactors from 
their worst enemies. They have a blind® respect for 
those who enslave them, and look upon their deliverers 
as a dangerous sort! of men that would undermine 
received # principles and opinions. 

“It were a great pity that such worthy, ingenious men 


1 évdéxeoOat. 8 Stayeryvdoxery Tovs evepyéras Kal 
2 ob Odvaros 7 (nla. rovs éxOlarous. 

8 four times (rerpdxis) a month. 9 dddyws. 

4 pds. 10 omit. 

5 dmadddrrecv. 1l dvarpérecy. 

6 é\drrovos dia. 12 pouttduevos. 


7 superlative. 
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should meet with any discouragement. For my part,? I 
should think a man who spent his time in such a painful, 
impartial® search after truth a better friend to mankind 
than the greatest statesman or hero, the advantage of whose 
labors is confined‘ to a little part of the world and a short 
space® of time, whereas a ray of truth may enlighten ® the 
whole world and extend’ to future ages.” — BERKELEY. 


CXLITII 


To govern a society® of freemen by a constitution 
founded® on the eternal rules” of right reason, and 
directed" to promote the happiness” of the whole, and 
of every individual, is the noblest prerogative ® which 
can belong to humanity; and if man may be said, with- 
out profaneness,* to imitate God in any case, this is the 
case; but sure I am he imitates the devil, who is so far 
from promoting the happiness of others that he makes 
his own happiness to consist in the misery of others; 
who governs by no rule but that of his passions, what- 
ever appearances he is forced sometimes to put on; who 
endeavors to corrupt the innocent and enslave the free; 


1 4Ovuous yevéoOat. 9 xabid pupévos. 
2 yd. 10 youos. 
3 dxpiBds Kal dixalws. 11 rerpaupévos mpds. 
4 whose labors benefit only. 12 making happier. 
5 omit. 18 yépas. 
8 gwritev or pds mapéxey, see 14 éolws. 
§ 116. 15 ody Srws, see § 106, 
7 éfixveto Oat. 16 himself wishes to be happy, 


8 use cuumoAcTevbpevos. others being miserable. 
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whose business is to seduce or betray; whose pleagyre ! 
is to damn, and whose triumph? is to torment. Cr, ious 
and execrable as his character is, it is the character-of 
every prince who makes use of his power to subveft, or 
even to weaken, that constitution which ought to be the 
rule? of his government. When such a prince fills a 
throne‘ with superior parts,® liberty is in the utmost 
peril, nor does the danger diminish in proportion ® jf h2 
happens to want them. — BOLINGBROKE. 


CXLIV 


' The supreme power’ cannot take from any man any 
part of his property without his own consent. For the 
preservation of property being the end of government,® 
. and that for which men enter into society,’ it necessarily 
supposes and requires that people should have property, 
without which they must be supposed to lose that by 
entering into society, which was the end” for which they 
entered into it—too gross™ an absurdity for any man to 
own. Men, therefore, in society having property, they 
have such a right ® to the goods, which by the law of 
the community are theirs, that nobody hath a right! to 
take them, or any part of them, from them without their 


1 use verb. 8 government being established in order that. 
2 dyddnera. 9 rodtrela (or rodTiKy Kowwwvia) xphoacbas. 
8 kavwv. 10 it becomes natural and necessary. 

4 Baotheverv. 11 omit, and say 6c’ 8 r«. 

5 being most able. 12 too absurd, see § 48. 

6 kara Tov adroy Adbyop. 13 xvprol elo. 


7 ol Apxovres. 14 éovolav exec. 
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own consent; without this they have no property at all. 
For Pt have truly no property! in that which another 
can by right? take from me when he pleases against 
my consent. Hence it is a mistake® to think that the 
supreme or legislative power* of any commonwealth 5 
can do what it will, and dispose of the estates of a sub- 
ject arbitrarily,® or take any part of them at pleasure. — 


Locke. 
CXLV 


in attempting to dissuade’ a man from immorality you® 
may prove that drunkenness will probably ruin health; no 
position founded® on experience is more certain; most per- 
sons with whom you reason must be as much convinced 
of it as you are. But your hope” of success depends on 
the drunkard’s fear of ill-health ; and he may always silence | 
your argument by telling you that he loves wine more than 
he dreads sickness. You speak in vain of the infamy of 
the act to one who disregards the opinions of others, or 
of its imprudence to a man of little feeling ® for his own 
future condition. You may truly, but vainly, tell of the 
pleasures of friendship to one who has little affection. If 
you display the delights of liberality to a miser, he may 


1 xéxrnpat. 8 ris. 

2 Sixalws. ® nothing shown by. 

8 he makes a mistake who. 10 seek to persuade. 

4 oi vouodérat, or of Oévres rods 11 one will succeed (in) what one 
vduous. hopes according as (xa0’ 8aor) the 

5 rédNus. drunkard fears. 

6 as it secms best to them. 12 caring little. 


7 persuade not to be, or use dzro- 
TpeTELy, 
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always shut your mouth by answering, “The spendthrift 
may prefer such pleasures, I love money more.” If you 
even appeal! to a man’s conscience,? he may answer you 
that you have clearly proved the immorality? of the act, 
and that he himself knew it before, but that nevertheless 
he is obliged to own that his love of virtue was not so 
powerful as the desire which hurried him into vice. — 
MACKINTOSH. 
1 try to persuade. 


2 say, ‘as being conscious that one must do what is right.’ 
5 use adj. 


VOCABULARY 


A 


abandon, Aclrw, xaradelrw, mpo- 
SiSepr. 

abdicate, to a, xarabéoc Oar; élora- 
oOa, dradAdtrrec Oar (gen.). 

able, Suvards, olds re, Se.vds, ixaveds. 

about, wept; am a. (with inf.), pAAw. 

above (frep.), twép; a. all things, 
padvora; (adv.), dave. 

absence, use dmetvas or dwoSnpetv. 

absent, to be, daetva, ; (from town), 
drroSypetv. 

absent-minded, rots év wool rov 
votv ov mpocéxwv, ta tv wooly 
a&yvoov. 

absolute, see ‘ absolutely.’ 

absolutely, dmAds; see ‘ altogether.’ 

abstain, dméxopatr, adlorapac. 

absurd, Groos, y&ovos, &Aoyos. 

abundance, 48ovla. 

abundant, &d8ovos, rroAvs, use predi- 
cative position of adj. 

abundantly, ao8dvus, ixavds. 

abuse(vé.),Aovwdops, ernped to, can (Lo. 

abuse (oun), A\oWopla, ernpeac pds. 

accede (to), S€xopat, cvyxwpd, dpo- 
oye. 

accept, Séxopar. 

accession (of king), use ylyveo@at. 

accident (lucky), réxy (with or with- 
out dya0f); (unlucky), cvpdopa. 

accidental and accidentally, use tvy- 
X4vew or THY. 


accompany, &KoAov0d, tropat; oiv 
in cp. with verbs of motion: ovv- 
odoiTrope, cupropevopat, etc. 
(music), trnxetv; travArciv (flute 
accompaniment). 
accomplish, Stamrpéatre, mparro. 
accord (grant), (Sep. 
(agree), opordoya, ovyxwpe; (be in 
a. in music), cuvdde, cuphove, 
also metaphorically. 
accord, of one’s own a., éxév, é« Tod 
avropdrov. 
according to, xaté ¢. acc. 
accordingly, otv, dere; if it is ‘in 
accordance with,’ as ‘he acted 
a.,’ use KaTa, as KaTa Tatra, 
account (vd.), nyotpat, vowlfe; a. 
for, Aéyw 80ev yeyévytar, Td alriov 
Ady. 
account, Adyos; to give a., Adyov 
S8dvat; take into a., AoylLopar. 
to render a. (of public officers), 
e0Odvas tréxerv or S:dd6var. 
of no a., obSevds Gos; of much 
a., wodAod a£vos. 
accrue, to a., ylyver Oar. 
accurate, dxptBfs. 
accurately, axptBés. 
accursed, xatdparos. | 
accusation, katnyopla. 
accuse, KaTnyop® (gen.), eyxahd 
(dat.); (bring in accusation, in- 
dict), ypAdopat (acc.). 
accuser, KaThyopos. 
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accustom, €0(fw. 

accustomed, I am a., etw@a, 

Achaea, Ayala. 

Achaeans, ‘Axavol. 

achieve, see ‘accomplish.’ 

achievement, adyoucpa. 

acknowledge, dpodoya, dypl. 

acquaintance, use ytyvookw, yvop (Lo. 

acquainted with, ytyvdoKe. 

acquire, kT@pav. 

acquit, dronplfopat, &troAvo. 

across, mépav, 614 (gen.), Umép (acc.). 

act, mpdrTw, Toe, Spe. 

(theater), droxplvopas. 
(0un), see ‘deed.’ 

active, évepyds, évepyfis, &o-KoAos ; or 
use vbs. mpdtrrw or épydfopar. 

actor, broxpirfs. 

actually, r@ dvr, ds GAnOds, 54, al 
87 Kal. 

add, mpoorlO@npr; A€yo. 

addition, in a. to, mpéds c. dat, in a. 
(adv.), mpowér, wpds in cp. 

additional, use some comparative as 
adéov; or mpoétt, or mpds c. das. 

address, to a. mpooeeiv; ( pres.) 
TpoTAyopevo. 

adherent, 6 perd tivos dv, (f/.), ob 
mwepl ria; or use plXos, éraipos, 
oippaxos, etc. 

adjacent, éyyvis, wAqolov. 

Admetus, "Adpnros. 

admirable, Savpacrds, Saupdoros, 
a@yaords (Xen.). 

admiral, vavapxos. 

admire, Savpafw. 

admission, elo-S0xf, elcoroSos, or vbs. ; 
(confession), époAoyla, 

admit (a person), elo Séxopar, elo dyo; 
(astatement), oporAoya, ovyx wpa. 

Adolius, ’A86Avos. 

Adonis, "ASwvis (-t80s). 

adopt (custom), xp@par; (son), trot 
Ovpar. 


VOCABULARY 


adore, mporkuva (acc.), c€Bopar. 

adorn, koro po. 

adornment, xéopos. 

advance, mpoBalva, wrpoépy opat, 

advanced, to be far a., wéppw elvar 
C. gen. 

advantage, wpéXeva, or use vb. ade- 
Aetv. 

have the a., mAéov Exw, mpoéxa. 
take a., Xp@pat. 

advantageous, xphotpos, adéAcpos. 

adversary, éx@pés (personal); oAé- 
pros (public); évavrlos. 

adverse, évavrlos, xakés. 

advice, BovAf, or use vb. 

advise, BovAedw, cupBovrcdw, tap- 
ave, 

advocate, civitKxos, cuvfyopos. 

Aegean, ré Alyatov (w&ayos). 

Aegeon, Alyalov, 

Aegeus, Alyets. 

Aegina, Alylvy. 

Aeschines, Ato-y (vys. 

Aesculapius, ’AokxAnmds. 

affair, wp@ypa, or neuter word. 

affect (pretend), mpoo-rovotpat. 

(of emotion), ktv@; or use €Xeos, as 
eXeds p elorfAGe Tatr lEdvra, the 
sight of this affected me; or vb. 
ded, olkrelpw. 

affection, tAla, etvora, Epes. 

affirm, dypl. 

afflicted, use kaxd waa, or Kaxod- 
par; (a. with), use wdoXxo, vord. 

affliction, wévOos; vécos. 

afford, rapéxa, 5(Scpt. 

affront, tBpis, érnpeacpds, &8ix(a, 

afraid, be a., doPeto Oar, Sedcrévac. 

after, perd, érl; a. all, dpa, Syms. 

afterward, torepov, 

again, wéAuv, ad, atOrs. 

against, él (acc.), katd (gen.), wpds 
(ace.). 

Agave, ‘Ayatn. 


VOCABULARY 


age, nAukla; (long period of time), 


alév; (old age), yfpas. 
of a., pnBos; two years of a., Svo0 
ern yeyovws. 
of same a., opAc£; of such an a., 

THALKOUTOS, THALKOoSe. 

agitate, xiv, tapdtrrw. 

agitation, xlvnots, tdpagis, rapaxh ; 
use vb. 

ago, long a., wéAqt; four years a., 
wepwrov érog routl; or use mpd 
C. gen. 

agony, dyevla, or vb. dywvd. 

agree, dporoyé, cuvyxwpe, Tatra 
dpove, cupBalve. 

agreement, opodoyla, cvpBacrts; or 
use vb. 

Agrigentum, “Axpayas ; adj. ’Axpa- 
yavrTivds. 

Agrippa, Aypliraras. 

ahead of, wpé; to get a., mpoedOetv, 


get a. of, @0dvw; send a., mpo- 

were, 

aid, BofPea, apédcra, erixovpla; or 
use vb. 

aid, Bondd, erixoupd, wapeho; obv 
in cp. 

aim at, oroxdfopar (gen.); BovdAo- 
pane. 


air, afjp, alOfp. 
put on airs, cepvivopar, KadAwnl- 

fopar, cepvds ely. 

Ajax, Atlas (-avros). 

alarm, pofe, exrAftre. 

Alcestis, “AAkynotis. 

Alcias, “AAk(as. 

Alciphron, ‘AAxkigpov. 

Alexander, 'Adé€avbpos. 

alike (aaj.), Spovos; (adv.), dpolws. 

alive, o@s; be a., (fv; get back a., 

. owlfivar (els). 

all, was, das, (relative 8c0s): all 
who were saved, wavres Soror 


tr dOnoav; ovdels Sar1¢ Ov, see 
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§ 15; of all kinds, wavrotos; on 
all sides, wmavrayod. 
all but, pévov ov, Scov od. 
not at all, fxtora; of8' dpxfv; 

after all, apa, Spws. 

alliance, cuppay (a. 

allot, véuw; allotted by fate, elpap- 
pévos. 

allow, é, aweptop& ; it is allowed, é- 
eort; (give), Spe. 

allure, trdéyopat. 

ally, cdppaxos. 

almost, oAlyou, oAlyou Sei, oyxeddv, 
pdovoy ov. 

alms, beg a., mpocacrotpat. 

alone, pévos. 

along, mapa. 

aloof, réppw ; hold or keep a., dméxo; 
(intr.), amwéxopat. 

already, 75n. 

also, cal. 

altar, Bopés. 

although, xalawep, see § 61; et kal, 
(rel ye, Plato). 

altogether, mdvros, Kxoptd9, mdvu, 
Grex vas. 

always, del. 

ambassador, mpeoPeurts, (f/.) mpt 
oPets. 

amber, mAexrpov. 

ambition, dtAoripla. 

ambitious, diAdripos. 

ambush, évéSpa, Adxos ; 
éved pedo. 

amend, 8:0p06. 

among, év. 

amour, potxela (adultery); 
porx evo. 

Amphipolis, ’ApolrroaAts. 

Amphipolitans, ‘Apourodirar. 

Amphitrite, ’Aydurpirn. 

ample, ixavdés; aodvs, péyas. 

amusing, yéAou9s. 

Anacreon, ‘Avaxpéov. 


lie in a. 


(zd.), 
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Anaxagoras, “Avafaydpas. 

Anaximenes, ‘Avafipévns. 

ancestor, mpdéyovos. 

ancestral, wdrptos. 

anchor, &yxvpa. 

to lie at a., 6ppetv; to come to a., 

see next word. 

anchor (vé.), dppl{opar. 

ancient, mwadatwds, apxatos; or use 
wéaXa. 


and, kal; both...and, cal... kal, 
ve... kal; and yet, xalror. 
Andronicus, ’AvSpévixos. 


anger, opyf, Gupds. 
(vb.), opy lho. 
angry, be a., opy(Leo Oar, xaAerralverv. 
anguish, dywvla; or vb. dywvd, 
GSrpove. 
animal, (gov, Onplov. 
ankle, ogvpév, ap8pov rod odds. 
announce, &yyéAAw, drayy&AAw; K1- 
puttw (of herald). 
annoy, mpdypara trapéxw, évoxAd ; 
am annoyed, d&yavaxré, mpdy- 
para éXw. : 
annoyance, mpdypata; in his a, 
éyavaktTav. 
another, GAAos; one a., GAAnAOL. 
answer, Groxplvopat. 
Antigone, ‘Avtvyévn. 
Antigonus, ‘Avrlyovos. 
Antioch, ’Avrwox (a. 
Antipater, ‘Avrimarpos. 
antipathy, Svovora, d&réxOea, pi- 
wos (7. ). 
antiquity, use of raAdavol. 
anxiety, péptpva, dywvia, béBos. 
anxious, be a., pepupvav, év hpovrlbr 
elvar; be a. (c. af), érvOupetv. 
any, Tis; after neg., ovSels, pydels. 
any one you please, 6 Tuxdv. 
anyhow, was; anywhere, tov, trot. 
Anytus, “Avvros. 
apart, xwpls (gez.). 


VOCABULARY 


Apelles, ’AedA fs. 


Aphrodite, "AdpoS(rn. 

Apicius, ’Amlxcos. 

Apollo, ’Amd\X av. 

apparent, davepds; use Soxet or os 
Soxe?. 

apparently, ws Soxet. 

appear, dalvopar, Sox. 

appearance, éyus; use vb.; put on 
a., oXHpaT Loma, mpoo-rovoupat. 

appetite, dpefis; emOupla. 

Appius, “Awmvos. 

applaud, érBopuBe, éraivé. 

applause, OdpuBos, érratvos. 

apply (a. something to), wpoo-rlOnpt, 
ébdrrra. 

one’s self to, crovSdfew mepl c. acc. 

appoint, daroSelxvups, xaOlornpur. 

appreciate, yryvookw, yuyvaoKke Tid 
olov aids éorriv. 

appreciation, use vb. 

approach (vd.), wpooépxopat. 

(noun), wpdcodos. 

approbation, use (vé.) érawweé. 

approval, ématvos, or use vb. 

approve, érawé. 

approximate (adj.), wapépovos ;_ use 
éyy%s with participle. 

Arcadia, ’Apxa&la. 

Arcesilaus, ‘Apxer aos. 

Archias, ’Apy (as. 

Argonauts, ‘Apyovatrat. 

Arion, ’Aplov. 

arise, dviorapat. 

Aristides, ’Apio-relSns. 

Aristocles, ’Apto-roxA fs. 

Aristodemus, ‘AptordSnpos. 

arm, xelp (by synecdoche) ; Bpay lev; 
(bent a.), &yxdAn. 

arm (vé.), 6mA fo. 

armament, ordéAos. 

arms, Sma. 

army, orparid, orpardés, orpdrevpa. 

around, srepl. 


VOCABULARY 


arouse, éye(pw, Kivd. 

arrange, ratte, Sar lOnpe. 

arrest, cvAAapBdve. 

arrive, &dixvotpac. 

arrow, Togeupa ; 
prose). 

art, réxvn, Erie Then. 

Artaphernes, 'Apradépvns. 

artist, rexviryns, Téexvyns Erie rtpov ; 
see ‘ painter.’ 

Aryandes, ’Apvdv6ns. 

as, ws, @owep; inasmuch as, éaedh, 
drei; asit were, Gomep; such as, 
olos ; as much as, Soov; as much 
as possible, as wAeio-rov; as well 
as he could, as exe (évvato) 
B&\rirra; as well as anybody, 
ds tis Kal GAdos. 

ascend, dvaBalve. 

ascent, dvaBacts. - 

ascribe to, dvadépw els, A€dyw alriov 
elvar. 

ashamed, to be a., aloybveo Gar. 

ashes, téppa. 

ashore, els rhy yfjv; to goa., &xBalvev 
dk Tis veds. 

Asia, Acta. 

Asiatic, "Ac.avés, “Actatixds. 

aside, &mwbev; to step a., etketv or 
Tapaxwpeiv tis 6500; to take 
a person a., pévov d&rrodapPdvev 
Tia. 

ask (question), épwré ; 
alrd, afta. 

asleep, evSov. 

aspect, dys. 

assailant, 6 émvénevos. 

assassinate, govebw, cpdtrw, dro- 
ooharre. 

assassination, dévos, cdayh ; use vb. 

assemble, ovAAtyw, &0polfw ; (27/7.) 
use passive. 

assembly, éxxAnola. 

assent, oporoye, cipdrpn. 


GR. PR. COMP, —I5 


Oterés (rare in 


(request), 
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assert, Aédyw, dypl, SuroxvplLopar. 

assign, véuw; (place in a series), 
TaTTO. 

assist, Bonbs, wpeAdS ; ody in cp. 

assistance, BofPeaa, wpéAcra ; use vb. 

associate, dptAa, ovyylyvopar ; érro- 
pce. 

assume, AapBdvw ; that a thing is so, 
wove, Tins (c. 772f.). 

assured, am a., cadds pavOdvw. 

astonish, éwAfrrw; or use Jaupdftw 
(for passive). 

astounded, éxrAfrropar, odddpa 
Oaupdto. 

at, éql, év, mpés. 

Athena, ‘A0fvn. 

Athenian, ’A@nvatos. 

Athens, at ’A@fjvac. 

athlete, d0Anrhs, donynrfs. 

Athos, ”A6ws. 

Atossa, "Atorca. 

Atrid, ’Arpel5ns. 

attack, émr(Oepat, mpoomlrrw, em- 
arlirrw, Etre. 

attain to, XGeiv els, Adixéc Oar els ; 
xracQat, Tuyxdvetv. 

Attalus, “Arrados. 

attempt, metpopar. 

attend to, rporéxw rdov votv, roid ; 
(a. person), Gepatredbw; (a. meet- 
ing), mé&perpe. 

attendant, Oeparrev. 

attention, give a., rporéxw Tov votv; 
(of a physician), Oeparrela. 

attentively, omovS7, émipedds, or 
aporéxwy tov votv. 

attest, see ‘ witness.’ 

Attica, 4‘ Arruh. 

attract, brdyopat. 

audacious, roApnpéds, Bpacts. 

audience, of dxotvovres; to obtain a., 
eloeAOctv mpds, evrvyxdvetv, Sra- 
Aéyer@ar; to grant a., Séxec0ar. 

author, use ypddo or rod. 
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authority, Sdvapis, xpdros, dpx4, 
€ovela. 
( pi.) ot év réde, of apxovres. 
avail, aeda. 
(noun), of noa., patravos; (adv.), 
parny. 
avarice, iAoKépdeaa, mAcovetla, al- 
ox poKépSera, 
avaricious, dtAoKkepSfs, wAcovéxrys, 
alo-x poxepdfs. 
avenge, Tinwpotpar (daz. of personal 
object). 
avoid, devyw. 
await, dvapéve., 
awake, tyelpw; (intr.) éyelpopar ; 
am a., éyptyopa. 
awaken, éyelpw. 
awful, doBepds, Servos. 


ax, twéXckvus. 


B 

babe, travSlov. 

Bacchic, Baxyevos, Baxyixds. 

back, vérov. 

(adv.), wadwv, Orlow. 

bad, xakés. 

badly, xakds. 

baker, dprotoids, dptromméAns (one 
who sells bread). 

band (of people), mAGos (7.), 
SxAos; or use moAAol, cvxvol ; 
(of cattle), &yéAn. 

bandage, érlSecpos. 

(vd.), emrdéw. 

banish, éBdéAAwe ; 
éxarlarre. 

banishment, gvyf; or use vyds 
(an exile), or hedyw. 

bank (river), 6x 6n. 

barbarian, BapBapos (a non-Greek). 

barbarous, &yptos, apds. 

Barca, Bdpxn. 

bargain, (®owep) wvotpevos c-up- 
Balve. 


am__ banished, 


VOCABULARY 


bark (v6.), ddaxrd., 

barren, axaprros. 

base, aloypds, kakds. 

battle, pax n. 

beach, alytadds, dxrh, 

bear, &pxrds. 

bear (v.), dépw. 

beast, @nplov. 

beat, réwrw; (in mourning), kérra; 
(surpass), vue. 

beautiful, cadds. 

beauty, xdAdos (7.). 

become, ylyvopat; (befit), mpére, 
TpoohKer. 

bed, xAlvn; b. of sickness, véc0s; go 
to b., kataxAlvopar. 

befall, ylyvopar. 

befitting, it is b., rpoohxet, apére. 

before ( p7ep.), 1pé, évavrlov, éumapo- 
o8ev; (adv.), rpdrepov, wrpd rod ; 
(conj.), wplv; day b., h wporepala. 

beforehand, ¢pé in cp. 

beg, Séopar, txerebw; (as beggar), 
Tpocatrovpar ; (inf7.), wrwxevo. 

beggar, wrwxés; be a b., wrayxevev. 

begin, apxopat, or imperfect tense. 

behalf, in b. of, tarép. 

behave, to b., €avrév trapéxeww (with 
adj.); or simply wpdrrew (with 
adv.); b. toward, xpfhoGar (with 
adv.). 

behavior, use vb. 

behind, dmoQev. 

behold, Ocdpar, Sewpd, oxomd, dpe. 

believe, muorevw, érov8a. 

belly, yaorip, xovAla. 

belong to, elpl rivos. 

beloved, iAos, épdpevos; use pass. 
of vb. ‘love.’ 

below, xdro. 

bench (of trireme), @4Aapos. 

bend, xéprrw; (forward), xtrre. 

benefactor, evepyérys; be a b., evep- 


yeTetv. 
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benefit, apa ; to be of b., adedciv, 
(Omvadvar, Plato). 

beseech, ixerevdw. 

beset, wrpooépxopat, mpdoreupe. 

besides, wpooér.. 

besiege, troAvopKa. 

best, to do one’s b., wévra sroveiv. 

betake one’s self = to go. 

Bethlehem, BnOAcép. 

betray, mpodlSop.; (show), Sndd, 
(passive) Birds etpr. 

better, to get the b. of, kpelrrw ylyve- 
oGal Tivos, kparijoat. 

between, perafe (gc7.). 

beware of, @vAdtrropat, evAaBotpar. 

bewilder, els atroplav xaSiornp, ra- 
patra. 

beyond, wépav (ger.), dmép. 

bid, xeAcvdo. 

big, pétyas. 

bill, Aoytopds ; (bird’s), pbyxos (7.), 
papdos (7.). 

billow, xépa. 

bind, Séw. 

binding (of law), kvpvos; 
évoxos of the one bound. 

bird, dpvs. 

bit (of bridle), oréprov, Pardrov; not 
a b., od8év; see § 137. 

bite, S5axvo. 

bitter, muxpds. 

black, péAas. 

blacksmith, yadAxevs. 

blame, air(a. 

(vb.), alri@par ; (passive), altlav 

éxw; am to b., atruds ely. 

bless, .roAAd Kal dya0a éredxopat. 

blind, rvdAds; (metaph.), &Aoyos, 
adpov. 

blood, atpa. 

bloody, évarpos; (battle), orpros 
(rare in prose); make b., alparre. 

blow, wAnyf. 

blow (v4.), voé. 


Or use 


blush, épv0p.. 

boar, kampés, vs. 

board, go on b., épBalva, eloBalvo, 
érBalva. 

boast, kavxapat, kopmdtw (rare in 
prose); peyadnyopé. 

boat, wAotov, mAovdptov, &kattov. 

body, c@pa; dead b., vexpds; (num- 
ber of people), see ‘ band.’ 

boil, fé ; b. over, brepféw. 

bold, toApnpds, Spacrvs. 

boldly, O@pacéws, roApnpds. 

bolt (thunder), kepavvds. 

bond, cupPdAavov, ovyypadh. 

bone, oorotv (dereov). 

book, BrBAlov. 

boon, aya0dv. 

booty, Ae«la. 


| border (of country), Spos (.). 


born, to be b., ylyveo@ar. 

borrow, Savelfopat. 

bosom, KéA7ros. 

both, dydérepor. 

bound (c. 22/7), Set or xphh. 

bountiful, adOdvesg or adBova S.5o%s, 
PiASSwpos, peyarsSwpos; (abun- 
dant), adGovos. 

bounty (adstr.), drAodwpla; (concr.), 
Sdécts, Swped, SGpov. 

bow, rofov; shoot with b., rofevo. 

box, xtBwrds, OfKn. 

boy, «rats. 

brand, Ss, EdAov katépevov. 

Brasidas, Bpac (Sas. 

brave, dv8peios, ayalés, Pappadtos, 
edipuxos. 

bravery, adperh, dvbpela. 

bread, d&prés (77.). 

break, pfyyvupt, Gyvupe, KAS; b. off, 
G&roKAG, Gropphyvupe. 

breakers, faxla (f/), kipara, KAv- 
Sev. 

breath, vot, 
ao Opa. 


TvevLG ; 


rapid b., 
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breathe, avéw. 
breeze, &venos. 
bribe, Sdpors S:ad0elpe. 
am bribed (take bribe), Swpodoxé, 
or Sapors S:adOelpopar. 
bridge, yebipa (/). 
bridle, xaAuvés (7.), Hvia. 
bring, dépw, aya, xoplfw; b. away, 
cps. with @mé; b. back, &vaxo- 
pile; b. up, rpépw, mavdebdw; b. 
suit against, Sixnv Aayxdve revi, 
ypadopar. 
b. about, see ‘ make.’ 
Britain, Great B., 7 Bperavvirh. 
British, Bperavvixés. 
broad, evpis. 
brood, veorrol, Opép. para. 
(vb.), peptpvd, dpovrl{w amepl te- 
vos. 
brother, &5eAoés. 
brute (b. animal), @nplov. 
Bucephalus, Bouvxédados. 
build, otxoSop6. 
builder, dpxuréxroy. 
building, olkoSépnpa, olxla, 
bull, ratpos. 
burial, radf, éxdopd (7). 
burn, xalw, karaxalw; b. to death, 
katakalw, Kalwy drdAAupt ; 
(znztr.), use passive. 
business, épyov, mpaypa; often by 
neuter form: this b., rotro. 
busy, doxoAlav &ywv, &oxodos. 
but, GAAG, 5€; see ‘only,’ 
buy, ovodpar (aor. érpidpny). 
by, wapd, ér(; (agent), tmé; near 
by, éyyis. 
by-standers, of waperrares, of ta- 
povres. 


C 


Cadmus, Kdé8pos. 
Caesar, Kaicap. 
Calauria, Kadavpia, 


VOCABULARY 


calculate, Aoylfopat. 

call, xad&; c. in, KaAd, elonadd; c. 
together, ovyKkado. 

Callias, KaAAlas. 

calloused, riAwv wAfhpys or tide 
dvamlews. 

calm, fjjrvxos. 

calumniate, SaBdAAow. 

Cambyses, KapBions. 

camel, xdpndos. 

camp, orparémedov ; pitch c., orpa- 
Tomedevorac Oat, 

canal, oxerds, Sidpvé. 

Canute, Kavotrns. 

capable, am c., oldg +’ elpl, Sivapar. 

capital (city), _ mpdry wéAts. 

capitalist, 6 wAovctos, 6 éxwv. 

capitol, ro Kkamuraddvov. 

captain (soldiers), Aoxayds. 

(ship), vavapxos; (man-of-war), 
TPLhpapxos ; (merchantman), 
vavKAnpos. 

captivate, aip&, cnAd3&. 

captive, alypdéAwros. 

capture, alp@ (pass. dXloKopac). 

care, émpéAca; péptpva (anxious) ; 
have the c. of, émpedodpar 
(gen.); take c. (that), ebdAa- 
Botpar, see § 44. 

(vb.), hpovri{w, peptsve ; I don’t c., 

ov prc por. 

careful, evAaPfs, eriedts; be c., 
evrAaPeto Gar. 

carefully, émripedas. 

careless, dweAfs. 

carelessly, od« edAaBovpevos, od dv- 
Aarrépevos, GhvAdKTrws. . 

carry, pépw, Barrdte ; c. off, drdye, 
G&troxop(fe; c. on, trovodpas, or 
use vb. derived from object, as, 
mwoAene, ‘c. on war’; (by vote), 
Wyodlfopar. 

case (at court), (xn, &yev; lose c., 
Slkynv opAroKdve. 


VOCABULARY 


if that is the c., el otras exe; in 
the c. of, ‘case’ is omitted; in 
most cases, oi wAciorot, Ta wAci- 
ora, according as reference is 
made to persons or to things; 
in any c., woré, 
cask, w(8os. 
casket, xtBoriov, vapOnt (7.). 
Cassander, Kécav6pos. 
cast, BadAAw, pire, c. out, &BadrAw. 
castigate, xoAdfw. 
catch, aipo, xaradapBdvw; c. hold, 
AapPdvopar (c. ge7.). 
Cato, Karov. 
cause (reason), ailtia; adyov; myc., 
Tapa. 
(vb.), atrids elpr, word, épydfopar. 
cavalry, cavalrymen, imeis. 
cave, cavern, omfAatov. 
cease, ravopat, Ayo. 
celebrate (mysteries), &yw, tov. 
celebrated, weptBénros, ovopacrds ; 
see ‘famous.’ 
censure, émiripe (dat.), pérdopar. 
Cephalus, Kédados. 
Cephisodorus, Kydicddwpos. 
ceremony, teAerfh, Ta vopt{speva. 
Cerimon, Kyplpov. 
certain, cadys, Sfros, havepos; I 
am c., ev olf8a; mérecopar. 
certainly, caddis, havepds ; particles, 
Lf Sf, 7 phy (in oath) ; 7 Tov 
Sfmwov; see § 7. 
Chaeronea, Xatpovera. 
chagrin, use vb., @yavaxretv, ay 0e- 
w8ar, dvidoOar, xarerads déperv. 
chain, Serpds (p/. Seopa). 
Chalcis, ) Xadk(s. 
chamber, otxnpa. 
chance, rox ; (opportunity), Karpéds. 
change, perd in cp., peradAdrra, 
peraBddAdw; c. shape, pera- 
popoe; (intr.) peOlorapar. 
c. mind, petaytyveoke, peTavoa. 
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| Chaplet, orépavos. 


chapter, xeddAarov. 

character, 70s (7.), tpémos; use 
aroios, olos, etc. 

Chares, Xdpns (-nros). 

charge (accusation), xatnyopla, éy- 
kAnpa; on the c., ws ¢. partic, 
see § 83. 

(business assigned), mpéoraypa, 7d 
mpoorayQév; or use xedebw. 
leave (put) in c., émurpérr@ tive te. 

chariot, d&ppa. 

charioteer, nvloxos. 

charm, xnrvs. 

chase, 0fpa. 

chat, SiadarG, Aco nvetoo. 

cheer, érvbopuBa. 

chief, hyepov, dpynyds ; (2dj.), wpd- 
TOS, péytoros; with abstract nouns 
use pGAtora with vb., see § 109. 

child, rats. 

childless, &rats. 

choice, éxAoyh, atpeots ; or use vb. 

choose, aipotpar, é&kAéyw (pick out) ; 
if you c., et BovrAc. 

chorus (singing), xopwSla, or use 
6pod Gdovres; (drama), xopds. 

Christian, Xproriavés. 

Chryses, Xptons. 

Cimon, K(pov. 

circumstance, wpaypa, Td cupPeBn- 
xés; Or use neuter, as rotro or 
raira, this c. 

cite, Kado. 

Cithaeron, Kibarpov. 

cithara, «@dpa; play on the c, 
xBapifw; playing on the c., 
xiOaptopds. 

citizen, mwoX(trns, do-rés. 

city, wédts, Gory. 

civil, aoretos, 
ordots. 

claim, d€(wo.s; make c., df ruxetv 
(gen.); have c., &fids els truxetv. 


darvects ; 


c. war, 
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claim (vd.), &§6. 
clamorous, Body (pt. of Bodw). 
class (7.), yévos. 
Claudius, KAavdévos. 
cleanse, kalalpo. 
clear (plain), cadfs. 
(vb.), kaBapdov rod. 
clearly, caddis. 
Cleomenes, KAcopévns. 
Cleon, KAéwv. 
Cleopatra, KXcordrpa. 
clever, codés. 
clew, Alvov. 
climb, dvaBalve, dvapptxapar (late 
prose). 
cling to, éxxpépapat, mepimAécopat, 
éxopar, 
Clisthenes, KAevoSévns. 
close (adv.), éyyts. 
(vb.), Krelw, esgpadrrew; bring to 
C., wave, KkaTadtw, Starve. 
closely, dxptBas (question). 
clothe, évdvw, weprBaddAw, dpdiév- 
VUpe. 
coach, &paga. 
coast along, mapamAéw. 
Coeranus, Kolpavos. 
coffin, copds (7). 
coin, voptopa; gold c., xpvorlov, 
cold, uxpds; (720un), Pixos (7.). 
colonist, Gmouos (emigrant); €éot- 
kos (immigrant); KAnpodxos. 
colony, a7rotkia. 
color, xp@pa. 
colossal, breppuns Td péyeBos; trap- 
peyéOns. 
Columbus, Ké6\opBos. 
come, épxopat, see § 126; c. upon, 
katradkapBavw; it came about 
that, omit in translation. 
comfort, mapapv0otpar. 
(110un), wapapv0ia. 
comfortable, ndvs ; (of things which 
fit), odpperpos, dppdrrev. 


VOCABULARY 


command, xeAevw, mpoordrre (da/.). 
be in command, nyetobar, apxev, 

orparnyety. 

command, (oun), orparnyla, apxh ; 
(order), mpéoraypa, neut. pass. 
partic. of vb.; put in c. = make 
general. 

commander, hyepov, apxev, orpatn- 
Y9s. 

commencement, d&py%. 

commend, éraiwdé. 

commendation, ératvos. 

commerce, éurropla; c. without words, 
éutropla ovyovrev. 


commissioners, (of investigation), 
tyrnral, 
Commodus, Koppodos. 


common, kotwvdés; (low), daddos. 
communicate, A€éyw, dvaxoivotpa, 
community, xowwvla; mdXts. 
companion, ératpos, 6 cvvev. 
company, oi wapdévtes. 
compare, dvrirapaBdAdw, ovyxplve. 
compel, dvayxdfw. 
compensation, pic dds, dvrardSoc1s. 
complain, péypopar, éyxadd, daya- 

vaKT@. 
complete, té\evos, évred fs. 

(wb.), Tederd, 

completely, radvtws, ravredas. 
compliance, evre(Oera ; use me(Gopat, 

trakovw or xapifopat. 
compose, ovvriOnpt, row. 
compute, Aoylfopar. 
computing, the art of c., 7 AoyrorruKch. 
conceal, xpvrre. 
concede, év8(Swpt, mapayapa, 
conceit, xavvorns. 
conceited, xatvos. 
conceive, évOvpotpar, évvod. 
concern, it concerns me, péAe pot. 
concubine, waAdAag. 
condemn, karaxplvw, xaraynd(fo- 


pat; (find fault), péuconas. 


VOCABULARY 


condign, &£tos, S{xatos, mpootkwv. 
condition, ts, 5d0eo1s; often 
omitted: ta mpdypara = c. of 
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' consign, wapad(Sept, Grirpérw. 
' console, rapapv0odpan. 
, conspicuous, éxmperts, éumperfs. 


affairs; generally a vb. should be | constant, BéBavos, mods; (contin- 


used, as éxetv, with an adv., or 
Stdxeipac. 
on c., é> wre, c. inf., see § 52. 
conduct, ra émrndedpara, trpdtros ; 
(specific), épyov, or participle, or 
clause ; explain his c. = explain 
why he acted so. 
(vé.), (person), &yw; (business), 
wpaTTo. 
confederate, ctppaxos. 
confer (with), ovupBovActopar, els 
Adyous Epxopal tiv; Sradrdyo- 
t. 
(upon), Sep. 
confidence, have c., @app@; have c. 
in, wiorevw, méroba. 
confound (with), ovyxéw rf tim, 
perahapPave tt dvri tivos; see 
‘confuse.’ 
confuse, els dtroplav calor, ta- 
parrw; to be confused, daropetv, 
éy drrop(a elvar. 
confute, éAréyxo, ery. 
congregate, ovddA¢yerSar, d0po(fe- 
Oar. 
connect, cvvarre, cvvidw, cvvrlOnpt, 
cufedyvupe. 
conquer, vike, KpaTo. 
conscious, am c., cvvorda, ofa. 
consecrate, tepd, xabtepd, kaloord. 
consecrated, iepés. 
consent, cvvatvad, opodoya@; emiveda. 
with my c., éxédvrog épod, 
consequence, To droBav; of c., df6- 
Aoyos, Suvards, péya Suvdpevos. 
in c. of, 814, ¢. ace. 
consider, év@vpotpar, oxomd, évvoe ; 
Hyotpat, vopl{w; (pass.), S0xa, 
vow (Lopac. 
considerable, ot« oAlyos, Todds. 


ual), use del or Sta réAovs. 

constantly, def, 56d réAovs; or use 
StatreAS or Exwv, as Anpels Exwv, 
you are constantly talking non- 
sense. 

consternation, use éxmAayfivat. 

constitution, moAtre(a, vopos. 

construct, mo. ; (mines), opvrre. 

consult, cupPovrAcvopas. 

consume, katecOlw ; (use up), xara- 
vadiokw. 

consummate, Si:arparre. 

contact, use G&rropat; (with men), 
ovyylyvopar, émplyvupe. 

contain, €xew; of vessels (hold), xw- 
petv. 

contend, aywvifopat ; 
tox vp(Lopar. 

contented, see ‘satisfy.’ 

contention, diAroverx(a ; (assertion), 
use Bit0ox vplLopar. 

contest, dyev. 

(vd.), dywvlLopar. 

continent, A retpos. 

continental, rod mrelpov. 

continually, sce ‘ constantly.’ 

continue, d:areAd. 

contract, cvv0}Kn. 

contrary, évavrios; c. to, wapa c. acc,’ 
on the c., rodvavrloy, 8 ad. 

contribute, cvpBdrAdAopar, S(Swyre. 

contrivance, pnxavh. 

contrive, Siarpaétrw dore. 

control, kpdros (7.), or use kpartety ; 
to get c., kparfioas. 

controvert, dvriréyw, évavriotdpat. 

converse, S:adéyopa. 

convey, kop (Lo. 

convict, éEedéyx a, aipd. 

convince, welOw, 


(assert), 8t- 
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cook, payepos. 
(vb.), &pw (boil), owrd (roast). 
Corinth, KépuvGos. 
Corinthian, Kop(v@tos. 
cork, deAAés. 
corn, otros. 
corpse, vexpds. 
corrupt, S:ad0elpo. 
costly, rlpsos. 
Cotys, Kérus. 
council, BovAf. 
count, dprbpd; c. out, aprOpd. 
countenance, mpécwrov. 
counter-stroke, dvr(rumos (in oracle). 
country, yf, x®pa; mwédts; native c., 
mwarpls; in the c., év dypots. 
courage, @dppos (7.); with c., Gappa- 
Adws. . 
courier, hpepoSpdpos, &yyeAos. 
course, Spépos; of c., dpérc, olov 
elxds, 51). 
court, courtyard, atAf. 
at c., mapa tH Bactrct, wept Oipas 
(Bactréws). 
(vd.), Sepamedw. 
courteous, doreios, Separeurixds. 
courtesy, Sepamela ; or use adj. 
courtiers, oi wepl tov Bactréa. 
cover, mapa, ér(Onpa, 
(vb.), kadbrre, érirlOnpt; (spread), 
oTPOVVUUL, 
coward, .SeAds; too great a c., SeAd- 
Tepos (kaklwv) tod mpoofKovros. 
craw, mpnyopwov. 
creature, {gov; (contempt), dvors. 
credible, aftos morevOfvar, aftd- 
TLo-TOs. 
creditor, Saveorfs, 6 Saveloras. 
credulously, padlws mwevOdpevos; with 
‘believe,’ padlws. 
Crete, Kpfrn. 
crew, vairat, 
crime, a8(xnpa, kaxovpynpa. 
criminal, 6 dduxhoas. 


VOCABULARY 


Crito, Kp(rov. 

Croesus, K potaos. 

cross, StaBalve, brepBalva. 

Croton, Kpérov. 

crowd, dxAos, 7A {00s (72.). 

crown, orépavos; (money), Spaxph. 

(vb.), orepave. 

cruel, apds, &yptos. 

cruelly, apds. 

Cry, c. out, Boe, dvaBod ; c. out against, 
kataBo®; (weep), KrAale. 

cubit, wx vs. 

culpable, airlas afvos, Eyjplas a£ros. 

cup, didAn, éxrropa. 

cure, ldpat (ta0nv is pass.), Axotpar. 

curiosity, meptepyla, mwoAvrpaypo- 
obvn; ac., Savpacréy te. 

curious (showing curiosity), toAv- 
wpdypwv; (strange), Savpacrés, 
mapadotos. 

current, pots, petpa, Ta kdpara. 

curse, dpa. 

(vd.), apepar. 

custom, 00s (7.). 

customary, vopefdpevos, or use vb. 

cut, réuve; c. down, Kémrw; c. 
through, Staréuve; c. up (fine), 
kataréuve; c. in pieces, kara- 
KOTO. 

Cyclops, KixroW. 

Cyrene, Kupfvn. 

Cyrus, Kdpos. 

Cyzicus, Kvfcxdés. 


D 

dagger, paxatpa. 

daily, xa0’ fpépav; d. life, 6 nad 
hpépav Blos. 

(adv.), xa’ hpépav, éxdorns Ape 

pas, donpépar. 

damage, do d., xaxés trove, BAdrTo, 
Typid. 

damn, see ‘condemn.’ 


Damon, Adpov. 


VOCABULARY 


dance, opxotpas. 
danger, xlv6vvos; be in d. of, mvbv- 
vevoo (c. t2/.). 
dangerous, émx(vbuvos. 
dare, roApé. 
daric, Saperxds. 
Darius, Aapetos. 
dark, oxorevwés. 
darkness, oxéros. 
dart, drrw (rare in prose); see ‘rush,’ 
‘ spring.’ 
dash (¢.), (water), xée; (in pieces), 
cuvOpate; d. up (ifr.), ava- 
«nde. 
daughter, Gvydrnp. 
day, iptpa; by d., pO” hpépav; in 
the days of, éwl c. gen., d. by d. = 
daily ; one d., some d., woré. 
daylight, hpépa ; Aros. 
dealings, in all his d., use wavra. 
dear, (os. 
(costly), rlpros, wodAos G£tos, Sa- 
wavnpés. 
death, @avaros; put to d. = kill. 
debase, rarevé. 
debased, aloyxpds, datros. 
debate, dyév, Adyou. 
deceased, reOveds. 
deceive, axat&, taratd. 
decency, +d wpéwrov, rd ebwperés, 76 
xdoptov, evmrpérea, Koo ploTns. 
decide, xp{ve ; (between things), S:a- 
xplve, Stayryvooke; d. against 
(judge), katraxplvw, carabtkdatw. 
(to do), Savootpar, yryvdooke ; 
Soxet jot. 
decision, yvopn, BovAh, 
Séypa. 
decisive, d. moment, xatpés, &xpt. 
Decius, Aéxsos. 
deck (vd.), xoope. 
(noun), kaTéaocrTpopa. 
declare, Aéyo, pypl; (by herald), 
TMPOKNPUTTH. 


Sidvora, 
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decline, of dypt, odx C&tea; (grow 
less), pecotpar, &Aatrotpar, pa- 
palvopa. (waste away). 

decree, (of people) Pphdiorpa; ta 
Séfavra. 

(vb.), Soneiv; (of people), Wnol- 
feo8ar; it has been decreed by 
the fates, elpaprat. 

deed, épyov, To mwempaypévoyv. 

deem, see ‘think.’ 

deep, Babs. 

deer, éAados. 

defeat, vixe, nrrd, xparéd. 

(noun), HrTA. 

defend, vAdtra, cafe, Ponda; 
(myself), dpvvopar; (by speech), 
G&rodoyotpar trép. 

defendant, 6 devywv. 

defense (by speech), d&trodoyla, 

defiance, in d. of, Opacvvdpevos mrpés ; 
Bia (gen.) ; bid d. = defy. 


defy, mpoxadotpar, Opacivopar 
(wpés); Gvrapk® (hold out 
against). 


degrade, raTvrevé, atipov trove. 
degraded, see vb.; (low), pox Onpéds, 
daidos, hoprixds. 
degree, in some d., ws, tpdtrov Tid ; 
by degrees, kata pixpdv. 
deity, 6 Oeds. 
dejected, Gbupos; am. d., dbupa. 
delay (ér.), kwrtw; (intr.), pAdo, 
Xpovl{w. 
(noun), p&Anors. 
delegation, GayyeAou, mpéo Bets. 
deliberate, BovAcdopat, Stadoylfopat. 
delicate, Aemwrdés, dadds; (life), 
ABpds, tpudepds. 
delight, ndovh, xapa. 
(vb.), nNdovnv wapexw. 
am delighted, twepxalpw. 
deliver (from), owfw, amadAdtrre, 
éhevOepa. 
(to), mapad(Sope. 
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deliverer, cwrnp. 
Delos, AfAos. 
Delphi, AeAdol. 
demagogue, Sypaywyds. 
demand, airé, afd. 
Demeter, Anparnp. 
Demetrius, Anparpros. 
demigod, hplOeos, Hpws. 
Democedes, Anpoxndns. 
democracy, Snpoxparia. 
demolish, karackxadtrrw, kataBadAw, 
kaatp®; (utterly), els éSados 
KATACKATTY, 
Demosthenes, Anpoobévys. 
denial, apvnois ;_ use vb. 
denounce, mpés To TAGs Overdifa, 
érreuTipa. 
deny, dpvodpat, Gmrapvos (éapvos) 
ylyvopat, ov ype. 
depart, dmépxopat, Grete; or spe- 
cial: amomAéw, etc., also cpds. 
of ék. 
departure, use vb. 
deposit, karar(Onpe. 
depressed, a@upos. 
deprive, ddated, arorrepa. 
derive, be derived from, yevéo Oar €x 
TLVOS. 
descend, xaraBalvw ; (metaph.), rvy- 
KaO(npe. 
descent, xaraPacs. 
describe, Styyotpar, Sréferpr. 
desert, x®pa epnpos. 
(vb.), see ‘abandon.’ 
deserted, épnpos. 
deserve, Gfuds etps. 
desire, émOupla. 
(vb.), émBupe. 
desirous, am d., érvOupo. 
desist from, wavopat, Affyo, (gen. or 
participle). 
despair, admdvoa, &0upla. 
(vb.), &rovod, G0upo; EAwlba odk 
eX. 


VOCABULARY 


despise, katadpovd. 
despoil, cvAG, adatpotpar, drocrepa, 
YUpVa. 
despondent, &@0upos. 
despot, rupavvos, abroxpadrwp. 
despotism, despotic government, tv- 
pavuls. 
destroy, xarackxdtte, dvaipd, dva- 
Tpémrw, Siale’pw, dardAA Up. 
destruction, xarackxadh, avalpects, 
avarpott. 
detach (persons), 4dlo-rype ; (things), 
Avo. 
detail, in d., xa@” &xacra; in every 
d., was, or (acc. pl.), wavra, ta 
wavTa, 
detain, caréxo. 
detect, dveuploxw; d.in the act, ér 
avrodope AapBavo. 
deter, drrorpétrw. 
determine, see ‘decide’; I am deter- 
mined, Sé5oxral pow, mpoypypac. 
detest, prod. 
device, pnxavh. 
devil, SuaBodos. 
devise, pnxavepar. 
devote, Sips; (to god), dvarlOnm, 
Kaoowd. 
be devoted to, twrepdrActy. 
devour, xareo@lw. 
dexterous, Sefwds, émdéécos. 
dexterously, émddf.a, émco-rapévas. 
die, admo8vyokw, TeAXcvTS. 
difference, S:ahopd; use vb. Siadé 
pecv. 
different, GAAos, ob rorotros; of d. 
kind, &AXotos. 
difficult, xaXemmés, Svoxeptis, érltrovos. 
difficulty, rd xaAerdv, Sv0-y épera. 
after a great deal of d., woAAG sro- 
vioas or rabdv. 
with d., poyts, ports, xaAemdes. 
dig, oxadtrw, optrre. 
dignity, Td cepvov, cepvdrns. 


VOCABULARY 


dikastery, Sixacrfptov. 

diminish (ixfr.), Arrev ylyvopas ; 
(ér.), RrTe wow. 

dine, Serve. 

dinner, Seimrvov. 

Diocles, AvoxA fs. 

Diodorus, AwSwpos. 

Diogenes, Avoyévns. 

Diomede, Arophdns. 

Dion, Alwy. 

Dionysius, Avovécros. 

Dionysus, Atévucos. 

Diopithes, Avome(@ns. 

dip, Barre. 

dire, Se.vés, hoPepds. 

direction, use suffix -S¢ or prep. wpés ; 
see ‘ command.’ 

disadvantage, to appear at a d., use 
a comparative: “less . .. than 
he is.” 

disagreeable, andhs, atepwts, xade- 
awés, &vapds. 

disappear, to d., ddavcOAvat. 

disappoint, pevdw, amard. 

be disappointed, éAm(Sos PevoOAvar. 

disarm, ra Sra adarpa. 

disaster, cupdopa. 

disastrous, oA@pios (rare in prose), 
Seuvds. 

discharge (debt), éxrivw; (person), 
&dlype. 

discipline, evragla, evrel(Oera; lack 
of d., &ra£la. 

disclose, dvaxaAtrrea, atroxadimrra, 
atrodalvw, Snr. 

disclosure, use vb. 

discontent, SvoKxoAla, Svc épeca. 

discontented, see ‘ dissatisfied.’ 

discover, dvevploxw, evploKe. 

discussion, Adyos, éEeracpds. 

disease, vocos (/.). 

disgrace, atipla; aloxpdv. 

(vb.), karacoxtvw; arind, els ari- 


plav kablornpe. 
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disguise, d. myself, perarkevafopar, 
ox ipa GAAdrpiov (oKevny 4.) 
weptT(Oenar or évvopar. 

dish, A\exdvy. 

dishonest, aSuxos ; use xAérretv. 

dishonesty, &Suxla, or say TO kXérrrevv 
or KAoth. 

dislike, odx d&yara, ob GAG; ovK 
dptoKes por (pe); d. very much, 
pire; d.to do, &kewv tow, obx 
7Sopac troy. 

dismount, xkaraBalve. 

disobedient, dreOfis, dtrevOdv, od tre- 
Odpevos. 

disorder, drafia; Q@dpuBos; in d,, 
araxros. 

dispatch (message), SéAros (/). 

(vé.), = send. 
dispense, Stavépo., 
disperse, oxeddvvupt, 

(2ntr.), use passive. 
dispirited, Gbupos. 
display, émlSeks; Oéa, Oéapa. 
make a d., €adelxvupe. 
(vb.), émedelkvupe ; aarodpalve., 
dispose, SvarlOnps; see ‘sell.’ 
disposition, Stdvow, vots; or use 
ScariOnpe or Stdkepac: I do not 
know his d. towards the man, ov« 
olSa S:ws Sidxerar mpds Tov 
avdpa. 

dispute, dpdro Byte, éplfo. 

disregard, dpedd, orArywpd, ev odSevl 
Ady@ mwrorotpac. 

dissatisfaction, SvoKoAla, Sucyépera; 
pews, or use péudeo Oat. 


Stactre(po ; 


dissatisfied, Svocxodos, ovK dya- 
TOV. 

dissension, internal d., erdots ; (vé.), 
oractaferv. 


dissent, GAAnV yropny Exo, od dpo- 
AoyG, od cindy. 

dissolute, dxéAacros, doeAyfs, Aow- 
TOS. 
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distance, 686s; or use dméye: it is 
at a considerable d., paxpdv 
Gréxer; a little d. from, oAlyov 
dtréxwv (c. 2¢7.). | 

distant, réppwo drrav (améxov). 

distinguish, Staxplve, SiayryvdoKe. 

distinguished, AAdyipos, emidavhs. 

distress, Avy, avila, dmopla; be in 
d., Avreito Bar, dvidoGat, Grropetv. 

distribute, vépo. 

district, x@pa. 

distrust, admor&. 

disturb, rapatra, xiv. 

ditch, radpos (/). 

dive, xoAupB®; d. down, xaraxo- 
AvpBS. 

diversity, GAAouwWrns, moutdla; or 
use adj., dAAoios, GAAOLSTpOTIOS, 
moux(Xos, ToAverdhs. 

divert, be diverted, 7S¢eor@at. 

divide (among), Stavéyw; (sepa- 
rate), xwplfo, Slornp, Saré- 
pv. 

divination, pavrela. 

divine, Qeios. 

divinity, Oeds, Oed. 

do, roe, mpatrw, 5p; to do well 
(intr.), eb mparrev; to do well 
to (¢r.), €5 twovetv; to do with, 
Xpfe8ar; as an auxiliary verb 
when added for emphasis, 5h, kal. 

doctor, tarpés. 

dog, kvwy, gen. Kuvds. 

dolphin, SeA¢dls (-tvos). 

domestic, év r@ ofky, olketos. 

dominion, &pxf, BactAela. 

doom, xaraxplvw. 

door, 8vpa. 

doubt, dwopla; be in d., aopetv; 
I have no d., S%Adv éotiv epol, ed 
ola, mémacpat; (vd.), dmord. 

doubtless, SyAovért. 

down, xara; d. below, kadtw; d. to, 


péxpt c. gen.; (vb.), karaBdddo. 


VOCABULARY 


drachma, Spay‘. 

drag, Axo, cipe. 

draught (of fishes), BéAos, &ypa. 

draw, Aw, cipe, o7d; (attract), 
wpoodyopar; (27f7.) = come. 


dread, poBodpar. 

dreadful, Se.vés, boPepds. 

dream, évirvov; to see in a d., 
dvap Setv. 


dress, oroAf, tparvov. 


(vb.), evBbw, audrévvupt; (one's 
self), use middle. 
drink, lve. 
drive, ayw, Aatve; d. from, dre 
Aatve. 


drop, cradaypdés, orayev; drop by 
drop, ordy5nv. 

drown (¢r.), adtrotvlyw; darenvlyn, 
he was drowned. 

drunk, be d., peOdev; get d., pe- 
Bvobfvar; to make d., peQd- 
oKeLv. 

drunkard, peOvorrixds, hidowrdrns. 

drunkenness, pé0n. 

duck, vijrra. 

due, odeAdpevos, mpocfhKxev; in d. 
time, év Séovnn, év xatpe. 

(noun), Td Oeddpevov. 

dumfounded, éxmAayels (from ék- 
wARTTw); he was d., éerAdyn. 

duty, rd Séov, rd mpoofKov, épyov ; 
use Set, xph, mpootne, or omit 
and use the genitive, as, rot 
orparnyod éoriv, it is the gen- 
eral’s duty. 

dwell, otké. 

dwelling, otxda. 


E 


each, éxaoros; e. other, GAAnAot. 

eager, mpd0upos; eager to do, ém- 
Bupa srorety, 

eagerly, mpo0dpws; or use mpd0v- 
petofar; (desire), opddpa. 


VOCABULARY 


ear, ovs, gen. wards (7.). 

early, mpwl; in early days, wéAau. 

earnest, owovdatos; or use orovdy 
or owovbdafev. 

to be in earnest, owovddfLev; opp. 

to malfew = to joke, not to be in 
earnest. : 

earnestly, wpoOvpws, owovd{j, ozrov- 

- Sales 


earth, yf; (soil), xods. 

earthly, érl rfis yfis, év dvOpémois ;s 
Kata tobroy Tov Blov. 

ease, pq0upla. 

East, at rod HAlov dvarodal ; towards 
the E., wpds tw, pds HAlov dva- 
Todds. 

eastern, mpds fm; on the e. side, 4d’ 
tw, & Trav mpds ew. 

easy, pqdvos ; easy journey, ‘short.’ 

eat, érOlw. 

edge, &xpfh. 

edifice, see ‘ building.’ 

education, wa:dela. 

eel, €yxeAus (-€0$). 

effect, ro drroPav, rd ExBav; usually 
rendered by a vb.; to the e. that 
= that. 

(vb.), wparro, Siarparre, drepya- 
fopa:, dvirw, alrios ylyvopal 
Tivos; e€. a cure = cure. 

effeminate, paXaxds, avavdpos. 

efficacy, Sdvayts. 

efficient, Suvards, txavdés. 

effort, make an e., weip@pat; (deed), 
épyov. 

Egypt, Atyurros (/). 

eight, oxrd; e. times, Oxrdxts. 

eighteen, oxroxalSexa. 

eighty, oySofxovra. 

either, txarepos, 6 repos; 
neg.), odS€repos = neither. 

(comj.) either... or, }... 43 with 
negative, ot8é. 


elate, éryppévos ; elated, drapQels. 


(with 
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elder, rpeoBbrepos. 

Elean, ’HActos. 

election, alpeois, éxAoyh, xetporovia. 

Eleusis, ”EAevots. 

Elis, "HAts. 

eloquence, Sevdrns, or use adj. 

eloquent, Saves A€yeuv. 

else, et S¢ ph ; nobody else, odSels &A- 
hos; or else, 7. 

elucidate, cadyvif{w, SyrA@; to be 
elucidated, cad yevéo Bar. 

embassy, mpeo Pela, wrpéo Bets. 

emblem, onpeiov. 

emerald, opdpaydos (/). 

eminence (abstract), Sos (#.); (an 
em.), UnAdv, akpov. 

eminent, éridavis, éxarperfs. 

eminently, wavv, pddiora.; Stade- 
povrws, or use superlative. 

empire, apy %. 

employment, épyov, érurfSeupa. 

empty, xevds. 

emulation, {fAos. 

encamp, orparomedevonat. 

encourage, Bappive, mapaapptve. 

end (vd. ¢r.), mato; (intr.), reAevTd. 

(noun), tédos, TeXeuTH. 

endear, (dov rod. 

endeavor, Tep@par. 

endure, tropévw, madcye, avéxopat 
(c. part.). 

enemy, éx9pés (personal); oAéptos 
(public). 

energetic, mpdé0upos, tvepyds, orrov- 
datos. 

energy, mpoOupla, évépyea, orovdh. 

engage, to do, érayyé&AAopat or om- 
oxvotpat, c. fut. inf. 

England, y Bperavvinh. 

English, Bperavvinds. 

the E. people, ot Bperavvol, 

engulf, «atarovt({w, troBptyxtov 
TOL. 

enjoin, émokhrre, tporrarre. 
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VOCABULARY 


enjoy, drokate, fSopat, xalpw, tép- | estate, xwplov ; otela. 


Tropa, 

enlarge, atfdve, pelf{wo rod. 

enmity, é Opa (/), améx Gea. 

enough, ixavés, éapxéyv, darox pay or 
Scov éEapxei, Scov GrdX py. 

(adv.), ixavas, tEapxovvTws, drro- 

Xpovres; followed by inf., ottw 
... Gore, 

enrage, opy({w, eopyl{o. 

enslave, éfavSparodi(fopat, 
SovAS. 

enter, eloépxopat. 

enterprise, use émyetpety. 

entertain (divert), SiarpsBhy wapéxa, 
tépirw, eddpatvw ; (guests), v1o- 
Séxopat, rpédw. 

entertainment, cuprdcrov. 

enthusiastic, évovcracrrixds. 

entire, dA0s, mas. 

entirely, SAws, mavtus. 

entomh, 0arrw. 

entrance, etcodos. 

envoy, mpeoBeuvris; (//.), mpéoPas. 

envy, POdvos; (vd.), Pbovd. 

Epaminondas, ’Erape.wovbas. 

Epaphroditus, ‘Emadpdd:ros. 

Ephesus, "Edecos. 

ephor, éopos. 

epic, émds. 

Epirus, ”H-etpos. 

epithet, see § 137: the e. which = 8. 

equal, toos. 

Eratosthenes, 'Eparoo Oévys. 

ere, see ‘before’; e. long = soon. 


erect, op0és. 


KaTa- 


(vb.),avlornpe; (build), otxoSope. 


err, GnapTrave. 

error, Gpaprypa. 

escape, atrodevyw ; e. notice, AavOdve. 

especially, GAAws te kal, pddtora, 
ovx Akiora. 

essence, keddadarov. 

establish, xa0lornpe. 


esteem, alSodpat, wept woAXod srov0t- 
par, Tune, évripws éxw; (think), 
THyOtpat, von (Lo, 

estimate, Aoylfopar; e. highly, wept 
mwoAXos trovotpat. 

estimation, dflwois; in my e., as 
énol Soxei. 

eternal, d0dvaros, del dv, &(St0s. 

Euboea, EtBola. 

Eumolpus, EtpoAos. 

Euphranor, Etdpdavap. 

Europe, Evpérn. 

Eurysaces, Kipucdkns. 

Eurystheus, EipvoGeds. 

Euthydicus, Ev0v8tkos. 

even (not odd), @prios; (level), dua- 
Ads 


even (adv.), nal; not e., ovSé. 

evening, éomépa. 

ever, del; word; see § 27. 

every, Tas. 

evidence, paprup(a; to serve as e., 
paprupetv. 

evident, davepds, 5fXos. 

evidently, SnAovdre, ws Soxet. 

evince, Selxvupr, dative. 

exaction, eto-mpagis. 

examine, éferd{w, Soxipadto, Sa- 
oKom®; (witness), &eAXdyxo; (a 
slave by torture), Bacravife. 

example, mapéSe-ypa; for e., olov, 
airlka. 

exceedingly, trepBadAdvruws, trrep- 
vas ws ; also trép in cp. 

excellence, dperf, Sevérys. 

excellent, apvo-ros, Se.véraros. 

except, wAhy, el ph. 

exception, with the e. of = except. 

excessively, see ‘exceedingly.’ 

exchange, dAAayh; (vd.), dGAAdTTO- 
pat; e, words, Staréyopar. 

excite, éyelpw, rapdrra, éralpw ; get 
excited, mrootpas, 


VOCABULARY | 


excitement, wréynots, tapaxh, «lvn- 
ois. 

excursion (of army), €£080s, éréfodos ; 
(of individual), drodnpia. 

excuse, mrpédacts, mpooxynpa, a7ro- 
Aoyla; urge as e., rpodac(Lopar, 
G&rrodoyotpar. 

(vb.), &trodkoyotpas darép Tivos. 

execrable, kardparos. 

execute, Gmoxrelvw (pass. &roOvy- 
oKw); (carry out), mpdrra, da- 
TpaTTw. 

exert one’s self, orovdny roveto Oat, 
wpoOupetobar, orovddalev, tpyd- 
LeoOat, rroveiv. 

exertion, mévos. 

exhaust, é€avtAd (pump out) ; dva- 
Aloxw (use up); see ‘tire.’ 

exhibit, amrodalve. 

exhortation, wapalveons. 

exile, dvyf,; (person), @vyds; go 
into e., hevyo. 

existence, use elpl. 

expect, mpooSoxe, EXaiLw; as was to 
be expected, do-rep elkds. ° 

expectation, mpocdoxla, éAmlis ;_ con- 
trary to e., wap é€Aql8a. 

expedition, make e., orparedopat, 
orpatelayv trovotpas. 

expense, Sardvy; incur e., apyvptov 
avaltiokw. 

expensive, Sarravypés. 

experience, éwrepla; use mwepadpar 
or TwaoXw. 

experienced, eurretpos. 

expiate, éxrivw, Slkynv (dope. 

expire, see ‘die’; &motyxw (Thuc.). 

explain, &nyotpar, cadnv({w, éppn- 
vevw, SNAG, B8doKw. 

explanation, t&f;yno1s, éppnvela. 

exploit, dyouopa, pyov Aapmpdv. 

expose, éxr(O@npe; (to view), exdalve. 

expression, Adyos, Té elpnpévov. 

expressive, évapyfs ; (adv.), évapyas. 
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exquisite, éfalperos, Stamperfis, xa- 
Ads 


extend (¢%.), éxreivw; (iztr.), Sa- 
telvw; see ‘enlarge.’ 

extent, to such an e., rowovrov, els 
rovro; to some e., Tt 

extol, érratve. 

extortioner, 6 xpfpara éxPratspevos, 
6 xpfhpara Bla éxrparrov. 

extract, éEapo. 

extraordinary, Savpdoros. 

extravagantly, els trepBorty, brep- 
BadAdvrws. 

extreme, éoxaros, axpos. 

extremely, o65pa, pdAtora. 

extremity, &xpos (with parts of body) ; 
TO Ex yarov. 


eye, opSadpds. 


¥F 


fable, pi®os, atvos. 

fabled, pu@txds. 

fact, it is a f., éyévero (or appropriate 
verb) 64; in f., 8% or kal Sh, pyy. 

faction (absir.), erdows ; (concr.), ot 
oracialovres. 

faculty, Svvapis. 

fail, dnaprave, od rvyxdve ; in doing, 
a&rvx@; use neg. with vb. 

fair, kaddés; (just), Stkacos, érrerkfs. 

faithful, morés. 

faithfully, muotés. 

fall, mimrw; f. in with, évrvyxdve, 
mepiTvyxavw ; to f. ill, voofjoas ; 
f. in love, pac @Avac. 


false, wWevd4s; (unfaithful), 


TOS. 

falsehood, WetdSos (7.). 

familiar, ebyvworros, or use yeyvooKe ; 
(f. with), €utmetpos (c. ger). 

family, yévos ; of mpootKovres ; Yuvy 
Kal watdes. 

famous, tweptBdnros, EvSofos, EAASyt- 
Hos. 


” 
ATL- 
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far, wéppw; as f. as, deov; it is f. off, 
woAU or pakpdv dméxer; f. from 
it, woAAod Set; by f., woAv or 
TOAAG. 

farmer, yewpyéds. 

farther, see ‘ far.’ 

fashion, wAdtro. 

fasten, mhyvups; (the door), «Arlo. 

fat, maxvs; to grow f., max dverQar. 

fatal, Oavarnddpos ; (blow), kalptos. 

fate, potpa, 7H elpappévy. 

fated, it is f., elpaprat. 

father, warfp. 

fatigued, dmewpyxes. 

fault, find f., péyw, péudopac; it’s 
your f., ov rotrov alrios. 

favor, eivora, xapts; show f., xapi- 
fopat; in f. of, trép. 

fawn (véd.), calvw, tporcalve. 

fear, éBos. 

(vd.), PoPotpar, S€5orKa. 

fearful, doPepds, Servis. 

feast (vd. ¢r.), domd; (intr.), drrid- 
par. 

(noun), éoprh. 

features, mpécwrmov, dys. 

fee, prods. 

feed, rpopyy trapéxa, tpépo, cirifo. 

feel, aloOdvopat; ytyvdokw; Soxet 
pow; f. assured, mémeopa. 

feeling, atc@nors ; use word for par- 
ticular feeling, as ‘pain,’ ‘pity,’ 
etc. 

fellow, ératpos; in cpds. use ov in 
cp., as ovuppadynrys, fellow-pupil ; 
but this is sometimes omitted, as 
@ Gvdpes modirat, my fellow- 
citizens. 

female, @nAvs ; females = women. 

fertile, woAvddpos. 

festival, éopth; national f., wavt- 


yupts. 
fetters, méSac (p/.). 
fever, truperds. 


VOCABULARY 


few, oACyou. 

field, d-ypés. 

fierce, &ypios, dapds. 

fiery, wupoe.dijs, utrupos; (of speech), 
ofds, ehobpds, Oupoerdhs. 

fight, pdxopar. 

figure, oxf\pa; of goodly f., ebrpe 
ans TO oX pa; something fash- 
ioned or molded, wAdopa. 

fill, wlprAnpe, Ap. 

finally, (rd) réXos; or use redXevTOV 
( partic.). 

find (thing), etploxw; (a fact), al- 
cOdvopat, pavOdvw; (on inquiry), 
awruvOdvopat; he found himself 
unable, qo@ero &8vvaros cv. 

fine, {npla; (vd.), Cnprs. 

fine (aaj.), xadés. 

finish (/7.), reAG, tos ErrerlOnp ; 
(intr.), redevTd, 

fire, wip; a f., mupxad, Euapyors ; 
to light a f., wip dare. 

firm, BéBatos. 

firmly, PeBalws, dodadds ; loyxupas. 

first, ‘rp&ros; (of two), mpdrepos ; 
be f., wpwrevw; be f. in do- 
ing something, get ahead of, 
o0dvw; (adv.), mperov. 

fish, ly @ds. 

fisherman, dAteds. 

fit (¢r.), épappétrra, mpocappdérre ; 
(intr.), dppétreo. 

fitting, mpoofkwv, mpérwv; it is f., 
a pétret, 

flambeau, S4s. 

flame, ASE; in flames, dvaddpre 
KOLOILEVOS. 

flask, AfKv8os (/). 

flat, 6padds, dpadhs; wAarts (broad 
and f.). 

flatter, codkakevo. 

flatterer, xéAa€. 

flattery, xoAaxela. 


flee, detyo. 


VOCABULARY 


fleet, 6 orddos, ai vies. 

flesh, odp§ (7); xpéas (7.). 

flight, pvyf. 

fling, plrtw; f. away, dmropplarre. 

flog, pacriye. 

flourish, dxpd{w, av0o. 

flow, péw. 

flower, avOos (7.). 

flute, avAds ;_ play on f., atAd. 

fly, puta. 

fly (vd.), wéropat; (flee), hedyo. 

foam, a¢dpés. 

follow, éropat, dxodov0e; f. advice, 
awel(Oopat; as follows, the follow- 
ing, T4Se, ToLd5Se ;. in the following 
manner, TOd€ TH Tpdtrw. 

follower, dxdéAov8os ; pabnris. 

folly, avo, pwpla. 

fond, am f. of, dA, eps. 

food, cviros, Serpa, tpodh. 

fool, pwpds, avdnros, MAliLos, Adpwv, 
ed 4 0ns. 

foolish, see ‘ fool.’ 

foolishly, dvoftras, papas, nArrOlws. 

foot, wots; go on f., BaSl{o. 

footman, Sepatrev. 

for, dat.; iwép, dvrl, mpd, Sd, see 
§ 142. 

forage, émotifouat. 

forbid, dwayopetw (dretrov) ; xeAcdw 


p4. 

force, Bla; with f., Balws; orparrd. 

(vb.), Brdfopar, dvayxdafw. 

forefather, mpéyovos. 

foreign, §€vos, Exdnpos, virepdptos ; 
BapBapos (non-Greek; said in 
contempt); (of things), émrakrés, 
eloaywyipos. 

foremost, mp@rog. 

forest, vAn. 

forethought, mpévora. 

forever (for all time), els del, 

forfeit, {nplav rivds odelro. 

forge, xaXxetov. 
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forget, émAavOdvopat. 

fork (for hay), Stxpavov, S(xpouv. 

form, popot, tdéa, oX fina. 

formerly, mpdrepov, xpd rod. 

forsake, xatadeltrw, mpodiSwpi, adl- 
orTapas (gen.). 

forth, wp6 in cp. 

fortunate, edrux fs; am f., ebruyd. 

fortunately (at beginning of sen- 
tence), use Tvyxdvev or cupBal- 
VELY. 

fortune, rdxn; good f., edruxla; evil 
f., Svo-ruyx ta. 

forum, dyop4. 

forward, wpé in cp. 

foul (decaying), campdés; (smelling), 
Sicoopos, Suadins ; (deed), al- 


oXPOS. 

foundation, ados (x.), 
(-t80s). 

founder, xriorfs. 

fourteen, rerrapeckalSexa. 

fourth, rérapros; one f., rd réraprov 
(pépos). 

fox, ddan. 

fragmentary, reOpavo pévos. 

frame (of mind), vots, Stdvoia; or 
use vb, 

France, Tadaria. 

fraud, S0Xos. 

free (adj.), AcdBepos ; make f., édev. 
Gepd; f. from = without. 

free from (vd.), dmadAdrro, Avo. 

freedom, é\cv0epla. 

freely, édev8épws; (without fear), 
&5eas ; (give, drink), moAAd. 

frenzy, pavla. 

frequent, roAvs, cvyvos. 

frequently, moAAdxts. 

fresh, kawvos ; (uninjured), &képatos ; 
(more), wéAwy or ere wAclw; use 
adv. ‘recently.’ 

friend, dldos. 

friendless, adios. 


Kpynals 
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friendly, etvous; (adv.), ebvorKkds. 

friendship, dria. 

frighten, poBs. 

frog, Barpayos. 

from, do, éx, wapd; suffix -Oev. 

front, in f. of, ésmpooGev, mpo. 

fulfill, reAS. 

full, wAfpys, peoréds; (complete), 
r&eos; use wavra with vb. 

funds, xpfpara. 

funeral, éxdopé; hold f., éxdopav 
movotpat ; f. pyre, wupa. 

furious, pavixds, parvopevos. 

furniture, ra oxedn, Emma. 

further, woppwrépw ; ére mAclo. 

furthermore, wpocéri, rpds Tovrots, 
kal 8% Kal. 

future, rd pé\dov, 6 pAAwv xpédvos ; 
in (the) f., +d Aourdv, rod 
Aor; (adj.), pAdAwv ever Oar; 
darvyevdpevos. 


G 


gain, xépdos (7.). 
(vb.), xepSalvw; Kr@pat: g. a live- 

lihood, Blov crépac. 

gallantly, dv8pelws ; Oepamreurixds. 

gallantry (bravery), dperh, &vSpela ; 
(courtesy), Oeparrela. 

galley, rptfpys. 

garland, orépavos. 

garment, orod, iparcov. 

garrison, ol orparirat, 

gate, wvtAn. 

gather, ovAAéyw, avatp@; (zx7r.), 
ovrdéyer Gat, a0polfec Bar. 

Gaul, T'aAdrns. 

gazelle, Sopxds. 

general, orparnyos. 

general (adj.), use a form of waves 
or wAetorot; in g., dAws. 

generally, as éml rd mort, tO ye 
wXetorov ; or use elw8a; some- 


VOCABULARY 


times rendered by wdvreg: td 
twavtwv Oavpdferar, he is g. ad- 


mired. 

generosity (magnanimity), peyado- 
poo vvn. 

generous, @tArAcdwpos, tdeuOépros, 


TOAAG or adVova SB0%s. 

generously, é\evVeplws; with ‘giv- 
ing,’ wodAd, &dpPova. 

genius, Satpovrov (Socrates’ good g.). 

gentle, mpdos (fem. mpacta). 

gentleman, dvfp; evyevtjs; Kadds 
Kayabds; (p/. voc.), & Gavbpes. 

gently, mpqws, pixpdv. 

genuine, yvhovos, dAnOuvds. 

get, crGpat; often = become, ylyvo- 
par; to g.a thing done, KeAeverw 
movetv, or middle; g. together = 
come together, ovweAOeiv; g. up, 
a&vacrivat, (ascend) avaBfvar ; 
make g. up, avacrfjoat (from 
seat); g. out of, €€eA@etv, &arad- 
Aayfvat. 

gift, Sdpov. 

gigantic, wappeyéOns, tirepduns td 
péyeBos. 

Gillus, I'tAAos. 

girl, kopn, wap0évos, 4 mais. 

give, S(Swpe; (tell), Aéyw; g. back, 
arodlSop.; g. up, wapad&lSwpr ; 
g. way, elke, év5(Soyn0. 

glad, am g., nSopar, xalpw; g. to 
do (gladly do), n&€ws (&opevos) 
TOL, 

gladden, ‘ make glad.’ 

Glaucus, T'Aad«os. 

glean, ovAA¢yw. 

globe, yf, 7 olkoupévn. 

gloom, To oxorevov, oKOTOos (7.). 

glorious, Aapmrpos; peyadomperts, 
KdAALo-Tos. 

glory, Sea. 

gnaw, Tpwye, wepttpoyw ; g. through, 
Starpeyw. 


VOCABULARY 


go, Balve, Epxopat, ety (see § 126); 
go by, wapépxopat; go down, 
katraBalvw, (fall) wlwrw; on 
foot, PaSife; go frequently, 
gdoire ; go over, See; go up, 
d&vaBalve; the particular way of 
going is generally stated in Greek : 
he went (from Athens) to Ephe- 
sus, €mdevorev els "Eecoy ; to let 
go, &drévac ; going to do, p&AAw. 

goblet, oidAn. 

god, Geos. 

gold, xpvods; (adj.), xpucods. 

golden, xpvecis. 

goldsmith, xpvoox¢dos. 

good, dyads, xpnords, Kados, Se- 
fds; g. at doing, Sewos (c. inf), 
or a verbal adj. is used: BaStorre- 
kos ely, I am g. at walking; 
good! ed ye, Kadds; g. morn- 

_ing, xatpe; frequently rendered 
by e) in cp.: evayyeAla, g. 
news. 

good cheer, edopoc ivy, edwy (a. 

goodly, evincp. ; ebwpemns To oy fpa, 
of g. figure. 

good nature, edxoAXla, gdravOpwnla, 
or use adj. (good-natured), ev- 
KoXos, dUAdvOpwrros. 

goods, xpfpara; (merchandise), &yo- 
padcpara, or state the particular 
kind of goods. 

good spirit, ed@upla; (adj.), ed@uv- 
pos. 

goose, x fv. 

gourmand, yaorplpapyos, Aalpapyos. 

govern, apxw. 

government, dpx4; of apxovres. 

governor, 6 apxev. 

grand, peyaXorperfs. 

grandee, dvvdorns, edyevis. 

grant, diSwpr, véuw; see ‘admit.’ 

grass, moa. 

grateful, am g., xdptv olSa, 








a 
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gratification (of desire), use &tromlp- 
w\yps (awAnpe) thy érbuplav. 

gratitude, xdpis (with olSa). 

grave, rddos (7.), taph, ripos, 
Xopa. 

great, péyas ; edSoxtpos, drlonpos. 

Greece, h ‘EAAds. 

greed, &mAnoria, wcovefla, alo-xpo- 
xépdeva. 

greedy, amAnoros, wicovécrns. 

Greek, “EAAnv; ‘“EAAnvexes ; 
speak G., “EAAnveorth Aéyevv. 

greet, domdfopar. 

greeting, domwacpos. 

grief, Avan, dvia; (for the dead), 
mévOos (1.). 

grieve (i/r.), Avrotpat, wev0a. 


to 


grimace, Tov wmwpoowTov Sa- 
orpopf. 
groan, orevdfw (not often used in 


prose). 

ground, yf, x®pa, xwplov; on the g., 
Xapal, 

grow, avfdvopat, piopat; (become), 
ylyvopat, with adjectives, al- 
though these may be used pro- 
leptically with avgdveo@an, if there 
is real growth, as péyas nv&hOn, 
he grew to be large. 

Gryllus, [pvAdos. 

guard, pvAag. 

(vb.), vAarrw; g. against, dvAdr- 

TOPAL. 

guardian (of a ward), émlrpoos; 
dvAag; be g. of a thing, duAdr- 
TEL. 

guest, ovvdSemrvos ; 
city), §évos. 

guide, nyepov. 

(vb.), Hyotpat; (horse), &Aatve. 

guile, S0dos. 

guilt, d8exla. 

guilty, afrios; g. of crime (wrong), 
use @Suxeiv; (declared g. in 


(from another 
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court), Slxnv oddAdv (or &d- 
Aov). 

Gylippus, T'éAuros. 

gymnastic, yupvixds, yupvacriucds ; 
or use yupvdf{opar, I practise g. 
exercises. 


H 


habit, 80g (7.); have.h., eto8a. 

habitation, oltxla. 

Hades, “At8ns; to H., els “Ardov. 

Haemon, Atpov. 

hair, Opl€ (gen. rptxds); (collective), 
tplxes, Kony, xalryn (horse’s 
mane). 

half, jpccvs. 

hand, xelp; at the hands of, dd; at 
h., mpdxetpos. 

(vb.), SlSopr, trapablSopnr, eyxer- 

plfo. 

handle, Saxeplfo, peraxepl{w, or 
middle of either; yxpapat. 

handsome, kados; (adv.), kadds. 

hang, xpepdvvupt, dprd, dvapra. 

(intr.), kpépapar, dviprnpar. 
happen (to do), tvyxdvw; (event), 

ylyverGar, cupBalverv. 
happiness, evdarpovla, edruxla. 
happy, evdalpwv, ebruxfis; or vbs. 
eVSatpovd, evTuxd. 
harbor, Ausf. 

(vb.), broS€éxopat. 

hard, oxAnpds ; h. (to do), xademds ; 
h. work, wovos. 
(adv.), rpddpa, epodpas. 
hardihood, to have the h., roApéav. 
hardly, poAts (with difficulty); h. 
had he come when, ov« &p8acrev 
&Saov Kal evOvs. 

hardship, xaxdv, raXatrwpla, wd vos ; 
use (kaka) Tacx, ToVG. 

harm, xaxov. 

harsh, rpaxivs. 

haste, omov6f. 


VOCABULARY 


hasten, ometSw, émelyo; (zn/r.), 
omebtdo, erelyopat, traxtve, or 
use taxéws or Spope@ (the latter 
w. vbs. of movement). 

hasty, to be too h., Alaw éarelyeor Oar. 

hate, prod. 

hatred, ptoos (.). 

haughty, trephdpavos cepvds. 


have, go, xékrnpar; gor, vrdpxer 


pou; h. to do, Set, verbal in -réos, 
dvdyxn; h. a thing done, kedevdo 
qrovetv, sometimes middle. 

hazard, roApé, xivSuvedo. 

head, cedar. 

heal, tépar, dxobdpar. 

health, tylea. 

heap together, rvAAéyo, cwpedor. 

hear, &xovw. 

heart, kapSla; (metaph.), xapdla, 
Wux fh, Oupds; take h., Oappe (or). 

hearth, éorla. 

heartily, wpoOtipws; eat h., ebwyod- 
pat, @oAAd écOlw. 

heat, Oepporys, kadpa. 

(vb.), Oeppalve, exdeppalver, 

heath, medlov Epnpov. 

heaven, ovpavds ; in secondary sense, 
6 Beds, of Geol, Zeds : for heaven’s 
sake, mpds Oedv. 

heavy, Papts. 

Hecate, ‘“Exéry,. 

heed, wrpocéxw trdv votv, dpovrife, 
pra. pot; not to h., be heedless 
of, dpedctv, OAvywpety. 

heir, kAnpovopos; (to throne), &4- 
So0Xos. 

Helen, Helena, “EXévn. 

Helios, “HA os. 

helm, wnddArov. 

help, Bon8S (come to one’s aid); 
@OeAG 5 wvdv in cp. 

hemlock, xovevov. 

Hera, “Hpa. 

Heraclides, ‘HpaxAclns. 


VOCABULARY 


herald, xfpvé. 

Hercules, ‘Hpax)A fs. 

here, évrai@a, év045e; (hither), Setpo: 
come here, Sedp(o) érG€. 

hereupon = after this; use clause. 

Hermes, ‘Epp fis. 

Hermocrates, ‘Eppoxpérns. 

hero (myth.), fipws; (oTparnyds) 
paxny vintoas. 

Herodotus, ‘HpoSoros. 

Hesiod, ‘Helo8Sos. 

hesitate, oxvd, pé\Aw. 

hesitation, dxvog (7.), phAANots ; or 
use vb. 

hide, xptwrrw ; hidden, participle of 
vb., or &nAos, davis. 

high, tWnAos; (metaph.), Aaptmpos, 
étrlo-npos ; -minded, péya ppovev. 

highly (praise), wavv, todd. 

hill, Addos (72.). 

Himera, ‘Ipépa. 

Hippias, ‘Immlas. 

hire (let), pro €; (get the use of), 
pro Podpar. 

historian, ovyypadevs. 

hitherto, péxpr rotSe (or rovrov), els 
TOE. 

hoist, atpo. 

hold, éxw; h. on to, €xopar c. gen. ; 
h. up, avéxo, dvarelv. 

hole, orf, tpeyAn. 

holy, dyvos, Gyros, Sotos. 

home, at h., otxo.; from h., otxo@ev, 
Grd ths matplSos; (go) h., ot- 
xaSe; homewards, ér’ otxov; be 
away from h., &roSnpe. 

honest, 8S(xatos, orrovSatos. 

honor, tuph; in h. of, dat. or = to 
honor; with h., eadés. 

(v6b.), TUse. 

honorable, aiSotos, ripntos, évripos, 
Kaddos xayaos. 

honorably, xadds. 

hoof, é6mAf, xnrArh, dvvé. 
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hope, éAmls; (véd.), Amlfw. 

hopeless, &v&murros; (not to be 
remedied), &viKeo-ros. 

hoplite, émAlrys. 

horrible, oPepos, hpixddys; (dis- 
gusting), BSeAupds. 

horrified, to be h., oppwSetv, dplrrev. 

horse, taos; on horseback, é’ tn- 
mov; to fight on horseback, 4d 
trou pdxeor8ar; see ‘cavalry.’ 

hospitality, purogevia. 

host, f€vos, 6 vroSexopevos, 6 feviLwv, 
6 fevoSoxav; see ‘army.’ 

hostile, Svopevis, troA€ptos. 

hourly, use del. 

house, olxla, olxos. 

household, olkos. 

how, w&s; h. about you? rl & ov; 

however, od phy AAG, pévror. 

huge, twrappeyéOys. 

human, dv@pémvos, or use dvOpd- 
mwv; h. being, &vOpwros. 

humanity (mankind), of avOpwrot, 
Td yévos Tav dvOpdTev. 

humble, rarewvos. 

humility, ratrewvorns, or use adj. 

hunger, Auos. 

hungry, be h., wewwo, inf. revviv. 

hunt, 6fpa; (véd.), Onpa, Onpedo. 

hurl, plarrw. 

hurry, see ‘ hasten.’ 

hurt, BAdtra, 45iK6. 

hurtful, BAaBepds. 

husband, dvip. 

hymn, tpvos. 

Hyperides, “Yepel5ns. 


I 


Iamblichus, ‘IdpBArxos. 

Iapygian, ‘Iadyvos. 

idea, neuter adj. or articular inf., see 
§ 137; his ideas, a év v@ exe. 


‘idle, &pyos. 
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idleness, &pyla. 

ignoble, dyevvts, dvedcbd0epos, al- 
oX POs. 

ignorance, &pa6la. 

ignorant, dpafis, od elScas. 

ill, vordv, dabevav. 

ill-health, ao@évera, dppworla. 

imagine, évvoé ; elxd{w, rexpalpopat, 
Soxet por. 

imitate, pipotpar (Tid Teor kard tL). 

immediate, wapaxpfpa, mpds (or 
els) TO Tapayxpfa. 

immediately, ev0vs, rapay pfpa. 

immense, trappeyéOns, maprrodvs ; 
barephuys (or dpAxavos) Td péye- 
Bos (To AG0s). 

immoral, dxéAacros, kaxes, rovnpds, 
aloxpos, kaxofOns. 

immorality, axoAacla, rd alo-x pdv. 

immortal, &0dvaros. 

immovable, &xlvyros. 

immunity, &Sea. 

immutable, dxlvytos, dperdarpodos. 

impair, ped, &AatTo; or wow with 
the corresponding comparative. 

impatient, od Kaprepdv, ododpds ; 
c. inf, ohddpa érPupa. 

imperative, mpootaxriKds, KeXevorrt- 
Kos; with ‘command’ use loyv- 
pas or Kaprepds. 

impiety, aoéBea. 

impious, aceBhs. 

implore, tkeredw, &vriBodrAd. 

important, dfoAoyos, wroAAod GEvos. 

importunate, to be i, Aurapé, dvay- 
Kynv wpoordépw, Prdfopar Seope- 
vos or altayv. 

importune, see ‘importunate.’ 

impregnable, dvd\wros, 6 odk éoriv 
éeXeiv, 

impression, to make an i., qe(Oe, 
kuvetv, StariOévar w. adv.; my i. 


VOCABULARY 


imprison, éuBédAw els 1d Seoport- 
ploy. 

imprisonment, ‘ being in prison,’ ‘be- 
ing cast into prison.’ 

improve, PeAtiw roid, éravopes. 

imprudence, GmrpopfGea, aBovAla, 
G&péXera. 

imprudent, G&mpovonros, darreploKe- 
mTos, &>vAakros. 

in, év; in Homer, wap ‘Opty. 

inability, xaxla, &Svvapia, rd ph 
SivacGan. 

inaccessible, &Baros. 

inasmuch as, érev54. 

incapacity, xaxla, &Svvapla, dunyxa- 
vla.. 

incensed, opytoOels. 

incessantly, cuvexas, &dradrclrrws. 

inclined to (something unpleasant), 
mpotrerns mpds; i. to do, @&dw 
movctv; dtA@ trovetv. 

income, wpdcodos. 

increase, adfdvw, pel{w (or mAclw) 
wom; (t7~r.), use passive. 

incumbent upon, mpocfKe, xpt. 

incurable, dvfkeo-ros. 

indeed, pév, 84; unless i., el ph Gpa. 

independence, (state), avrovopla. 

indifferent to, dpeAfis ; am i., dpedre. 

indignant, d&yavaxrav, Svc xepalvwv, 
Bapéws pépov. 

individual, &vfp, or omit. 

individually, els xaos. 

induce, wel(Qw; (to do wrong), mrap- 
dyw els. 

inexhaustible, 6 otk dv d&vaXloxor 
Tis, GvéxXevrros. 

inexperience, &revpla. 

inexperienced, &retpos. 

infamy, atipla, aloxtwn, SdoKAea. 

infantry, ot qefol. 

inferior, #TTwv. 


is, ofopat; according to my i., ds | influence, S0vapis; or by vb. : his i. 


y épol Soxet. 


‘ 


on me is plain, SfAov ds Srdxe- 


VOCABULARY 
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par (or S00 waoxw) tr adrod, | intend, S:avoodpar, év vo xo. 
or use we(Oev; of i., péya Suvdpe- | intention, Sidvora. 


wos; have i. with, (péya) Sdva-|interest (money), toxKos; 


o8at rapa tive. 

inform, A€yo, SSdoKw. 

information, d@yyeAla, &xof, or use 
muv@dvopat. 

ingenious, codds, edphyavos. 

inhabitant, évouxdv. 

initiated, to be i., pvetoOat, redct- 
oar. 

injunction, mpdorafis, mpdoraype. ; 
or use vb. ‘command,’ or ém 
oKATTO. 

injure, BrAatrre, &8Ka, Kakdv roid. 

injury, kaxov, a8ixla. 

inn, wavdoxetov. 

innocent, avairvos. 

inordinate, aperpos. 

inquire, pwré; also from the stem ép-: 
( fut.), éphropar; (aor.), npdpyy. 

inquiry, éparnots, épornpa; use vb. 

inquisitive, woAuTpéypov, meplepyos. 

insane, to be i., paiveo@ar. 

insensibly, use AavOdve, or ovx elSds, 
otx aloGopevos. 

inside, évros c. gen. ,; Evdov (adv.). 

insignificant, daddos. 

insist, loryxvplLopat ; 
Prroverka, Siapdxopar. 

insolent, bBpirrixds, UBplfov. 

insolently, UBptoriKds. 

instance, in the present i., évrat@a. 

instead of, &vrl. 

instigate, Twapofive, mapopya. 

instrument, dpyavov. 

insult, dBplfw ; (oun), bBprs. 

Intaphernes, ‘Ivradépvys. 

intellect, voits. 

intelligent, cvverds, Ppovipos, codes. 

intemperance, axpérea ; (in drink), 
pébn. 

intemperate, dxparys éavtod; i. in 
the use of wine, axparys otvov. 


(stubbornly), | 


(advan- 

tage), Td Ayadv, Td cupdépov. 
(vé.), Lam interested, xalpw dxotwv 

awepl, or edhpalve pe Axovovra ; 
peXeL pou c. Ler. 

interesting, od andhs, érlxapts. 

interrupt, trodapBdva, éréyo tivd 
Adyovra. 

interval, after an i. of, 84 c. ger. . 

intestine strife or discontent, ord- 
ots. 

intimate, cvvhOns. 

intolerable, odx dvexros, ot dva- 


oKETOS. 

introduce, elodyw; (to a person), 
cuvlernpt. 

intrust, émirpérw, mapadidwpt, m- 
orevw. 


invade, elo BddAw els. 

invasion, eloBoAf. 

invent, éfevploKxw. 

investigate, {n7e, épevva. 

investigation, {ATHoXISs. 

invite, kaAG, mpooKaAe or middle. 

involuntarily, axwv. 

involuntary, use 4xwv of the one who 
is unwilling. 

Toleus, "IwAkds. 

Ione, ‘Idvy. 

Tonia, “Iwvia. 

Tonides, ‘IwvlSns. 

irate, opyt{opevos. 

iron-hearted, ovdypav Kapdiav (or 
Oupdv o.) Exwv. 


| Isaac Angelus, ‘Ioadk ”Ayyedos. 


islet, vyoldiov. 

Isodemus, ‘IodSypos. 

Isthmian, “IoOptos; I. games, ra 
"Io Opa. 

isthmus, to Ops. 

Italian, "Iradtkds. 

Italy, "IraAla. 
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J 


jail, Serpwrtfprov. 

jealous, 8ovepds (envious); j. of, 
d8ovav, LnAorutayv (acc.). 

Jeronimo, ‘Iepdvupos. 

jest, speak in j., wal{w; yé&Aora Aéyo. 

Jew, ‘IovSaios. 

jewel, A(8os. 

join (¢.), G&arra, fevyvupt; j. the hop- 
lites, émAltTys ylyvopat; to j. with 
another in doing, use obv in cp. 

jointly with, see ‘ with.’ 

jostle, 066. 

journey, 680s, wopela; to go on a j,, 
68dv tovetrGat, SSourropety, tro- 
peveor Bar. 

jOy, Xapé; use 7Sopar, xalpw. 

judge, xptirfs (single); Suxaerhs (one 
of a number). 

(vb.), kplva, Sikdfw; yryvdorke. 

judgment (court), xplows, Stdxptores ; 
generally a vb. is used: to pass j., 
kplvev, Stxdfev, thy Widov dé 
pew or rider Oar; if ‘against a 
person,’ kataxplvev, karadixd- 
tetv; (opinion), yv@pn, de0€a, or 
use vb. : in my j., kata thy épny 
yvopny, or ds y esol Soxet. 

Juno, “Hpa. 

jury, ot S&txaoral; gentlemen of the 
j.. @ GvBpes Stxacral. 

just (ad7.), S{xavos. 

just (adv.), pévov; adbros: j.the oppo- 
site, adTO TrobvavTiov; arTeEX vas. 

(time), Gpri, apr. 54, &xphy (rare 

in Attic pr.). 

justice, Suxarocbvy, 7d Slkarov. 

justly, Suxcalws. 


K 
keen, ofvs. 
keep, owfw, éxw (hold); to k. one’s 
self above water (Thy Kehadny) 


VOCABULARY 


Tov VSaTos tnrepéxerv; tok. from, 
(tr.), éréxerv, kwrtbew; (inir.), 
d&méxopat, see ‘refrain’; to k. a 
horse, tarmov rpépev; to k. in 
pay, ptoSotcbar; to k. to one’s 
self, karacwwmay; k. doing tow 
éxov, or use adv. 

Keleos, KeAeds. 

kill, &troxrelvw ( Zass. &rroOvyoKw). 

kind, yévos ;_ generally a form in -otos 
is used: awotos = what k.? 

kind (adj.), ebpevis, pAdcdpwv, or- 
AdvOpwros. 

kindly, see ‘kind’; (adv.), edpevas 
dirtodpovas ; k. spirit = kindness. 

kindness, edpévera, brrodpoc vn, ev- 
vota, dl\av@pwrla. 

king, BacwWets. 

kingdom, BactAcla, adpx4. 

kingship, dpx 4. 

kinsman, ovyyevfs. 

kitchen, orrdvov. 

knee, yovv. 

knock, xpotw; k. down, karaBdéAdw. 

know, olSa, ytyvooka, érlorapat, see 
§ 124. 

knowledge, émorfpn, or use vb. 


L 


labor, épyov, wovos. 

(vb.), Tove, tpydfopa. 
Lacedaemonian, AaxeSatpovios. 
lack, év8ea; sometimes a cp. with 

G-privative, as G0upla, |. of spirit. 

(vb.), évdefs elur; Séopar, Set pol 


tivos; to be lacking, dreivar 
(missing); to be lacking in, 
Seto Oar. 


lady, yuvi; yuvh edyevys. 
lair, ebvf (rare in prose). 
lake, Alpvn. 

lament, Opfivos, odvppds. 


(vb.), Opnvd, oSdpopat, dAXoptpopat. 


VOCABULARY 


Lampsacus, Adpwaxos ; (aa/.), Aap- 


Waxnves. 
land, yf, x@pa; (vd.), exPrBdfo 
(people); éxxopl{o (things) ; 


(intr.), kardyopat. 

language, yAétra; his ]. ra etpn- 
péva, or a elrrev or ws elrrev; to 
speak the Greek 1., “EAAnvotl 
A€yerv. 

lap (vd.), Aare, &rroddire. 

large, péyas. 

last, toraros, éocyartos, Tedevratos ; 
at l., reXeura@v, réXos. 

(vd.), pévw, Stapévw, Statedd, S1a- 

cwfopar. 

late, oWé; see ‘recent.’ 

later, torepov; oyialrepov; (2a7j.), 


torepov (torépw xpdv~) ye 
vopevos; in 1, days, torépw 
Xpdve. 

latter, the former .. . the latter, 
exeivos . . . ovTos, or 6 piv... 
6 8é. 


laugh, yeAG; 1. at, karayed@ (ger). 

laughable, yé&ovos. 

laurel, Sav. 

law, vopos, Seopos. 

lawfully, kara tov vopov. 

law-maker, vopo0érys, Seo pobérns. 

lay, rlOnpe. 

lead, nyotpat, dyw; 1. the way, mpon- 
yotpar; |. by, G@yw mapa (c. 
ace.); 1. life, Blov £2 or Btdyo ; 
see ‘induce.’ 

leader, jyepov. 

leaf, pvAAov. 

lean, against (¢r.), éyxAlvw, éruxAlve ; 
(intr.), passive; lean forward, 
WPOKUTTH. 

leap, wySe, &\Aopar. 

learn, pavOdvw, muv@dvopar (on in- 
quiry). 

learned, woAupabis, edrralSevros, co- 


dos. 
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leave, go away from, dmépxopat, 
Grretpr, GtromAéw, etc. (see 20’); 
l. behind, Aelrw; 1. to, wapad(- 
Swpt, drurpéra. 

left (adj.), &prorepds, ebdvupos. 

leg, oxéXos (7.). 

legation, of mrpéo Bets. 

leisure, oXoAf. 

lend, Save({w ; 1. aid, BonOd. 

length, pfxos (7.); at 1. (at last), 
t&os, or tedevtdv ( partic.); 
to speak at ]., woAAd Adyetv. 

leniency, mpacrys, émelkea, edKo- 
Ala. 

lenient, mpos, émecfis. 

less, none the 1., odSev yrrov. 

lessen, TTw trovetv. 

let (allow), &, weptopd; (hire), 
pio8S; 1. down, xaOlype; 1. go, 
&dlypr, weOlye. 

Lethe, Af6n. 

letter, émerod\f, or use vb. ém- 
or&dow; (alphabet), ypappa. 

Leucothea, AcvxoOéa. 

level, Gpadcs, dparts, toromedos. 

liable to, évoxos c. dad. 

liberal, éAevO@épiog; (thing), péyas, 
moAvs ; 1. with, ob delSopar c. gen. 

liberality, éXevOepidrys; or use adj. 
or verb. 

liberate, éAevOepd, &dlypr. 

liberator, cwtfp. 

liberty, éAev8epla; I am at 1. to do, 
eeorrl por trovety. 

Libethra, A(BnOpa (7. 2/.). 

Libethrian, AcB8pros. 

Libya, AcBvn. 

Lichas, Alxas. 

lie, ketpat; (down), katakAlvopat ; 
(am lying down), Katdéxevpat ; 
(tell untruth), WevSopar. 

life, Blos (general), {w4; to save one’s 
l., TO copa cwfev, or cwfLev; 
to lose one’s |. = die. 
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lift, alpw, dvalpw; (cover), &darpa. 
light (adj.), Kotdos, EAadpds (in 
movement) ; to make |. of, oA 
ywpa, wept OAC you trovotpan. 
(noun), ds; to bring to 1, &yew 
els TO das, dvadalvev, Syrodv. 
(vb.), (fire), &arre. 
like, dSpowtos; olos; 
épolws, acatras ; 
look 1., €oxa. 
(vb.), BotAopat; aya, pre; ape 
oxet (pleases); I 1. to do, ndéws 
(or Gopevos) trod; yalpw ord. 
likely, eixds; am 1. to, éouxa, kivdv- 
vevw, péeAAw. 
line, position in 1, rd&gts. - 
lion, A€wv. 
listen to, dxkpodpat, braxovw; (obey), 
are(Bopar. 
little, puxpos, oACyos, Bpaxts ; or by 
diminutive in -tov; a 1, oAlyov. 
live, Bid, {@ ; (dwell), olka, see § 124. 
livelihood, Bloros, Blos. 
loaded with, peords, rAfpys ; (ship), 
yépov. 
lock, KAelw. 
log, EdAov, SoKos. 
long, paxpds; (time), woAts; two 
cubits 1., 8¥0 whyxets TO pAKOS, OF 
Slarnxus ; |. ago, wéAar. 
(vb.), 1. for, wo8G (something lost) ; 
érrOupo. 
longer, no |., not any 1., odxére. 
look, op@, BAérw ; oxomd, Sedpar (be 
spectator); 1. at, mpooBAéra ; 
]. around (at), mweptBAérw ; 1. for, 
{n7ro@; |. into, see ‘examine’; 
l. like, €oxxa; 1. up, &vaPrétre ; 
l. upon as, voplfo, jyotpar evar ; 
]. up to, Tepe. 
looks, dys. 
loosen, xadAo. 
lord, Seomorns, kiptos. 
lose, azrodAupt, GroPdAAW, dtrocre- 


in l. manner, 
(adv.), ws; 


| 
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potpa:; I suffer loss, {nprotpar ; 
l. consciousness, courage, life, no 
time, etc., &w ghpevav ylyvopat, 
G0upd, GroOvycKkw, ob péddAw, 
kré,; 1. case (court), Sleny odAt- 
oKdve, 

loss, {ynpla. 

lot, KAfipos ; (fate), potpa, h elpap- 
pévn, Salpov. 

loud (adv.), péya; peydAq TE dov7. 

love, Ala (of friends); pws (of 
sexes); (fallin love), épac@fvat. 

(vb.), PAO, &yare, pd (-dw). 
lovely, épacrés, kadds. 
lover, épaorfjs ; 1. of the chase, dudd- 

Onpos. 

Tratrewwos; (sound), Papis; 
(price), puxpds; (in character), 
G&yevvts, avedevbepos, hairdos. 
lower (vé.), xaO(ypt, troBéAdo. 

(adj.), in the 1. world, év qBov. 
Lucian, Aovktavds. 
luck, réxn, Salpeov; good 1., edrux(la ; 

bad 1., Svo-rvy fa. 
lull, kowpl{w, karaxousl{o ; rave. 
luxuriant, &adGovos, wrodts. 
luxury, rpvdpf. 
Lycaeus, Avxatos. 
Lycurgus, Avxoitpyos. 
lyre, Avpa. 
Lysias, Avolas. 


low, 


M 


Macedonia, Maxedovia. 

Mad, patvopevos, PAaviKos. 

maddened, patvopevos. 

madness, pavla ; attacks of m., pavlac. 

magician, yons (-nTos), Pauvparoup- 
y6s, pdyos. 

magistrate, 6 apxwv; of év réde 
(only in f/.). 

magnanimity, peyadodpoo vn, peya- 
Aowpuyx la. 
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magnificent, peyadorperfs. 

magus, pdyos. 

maiden, kopn, wap8évos (£), H wats. 

maintain, wo; tpépw; dvAdAdrra, 
owlw; see ‘assert.’ 

majestic, repves, BactAuKkds, peyado- 
am pewhs. 

majesty, cepvorns, To BactAckov 
oXfpa; your m., & Bacrred. 

make, woud, wpdtrw, rlOynpr, daro- 
Selxvupe, kablornpe; (compel), 
d&vayKxd{w, see § 125. 

malady, voros (7), dc évea. 

male, appyny. ~ 

malice, kaxofOea, dbdvos. 

maltreat, épvBpl{w, xaxe, mpornda- 
k(fo, alk(Zopar. 

man, avhp (opp. to woman); &vOpe- 
aos (human being); of &vO@pwror 
(mankind). 

(vb.), wANpo. 

manage, StoKxd, émpedotpar, olko- 
vow (a house); (c. 2), mparre 
(Starparrea) dove. 

Manager, 6 émipedovpevos, earipedn- 
Ths, Svoucynrhs, olkove pos. 

manifest, 5fA0s; (vd.), see ‘show.’ 

manliness, dvSpela. 

manly, dvdpetos; or use dvipds: it 
was a m. deed, dvdpés jv rd Epyov. 

manner, tpoTos; in a m., TpoTrov 
v.vG; or use an adv. of manner. 

mannish, dvdpixos. 

mansion, olx(a. 

Mantinea, Mavriveia. 

Mantinean, Mavrivets. 

mantle, ipdrvov. 

Marathon, Mapaldv; 
Mapaédu. 

march, tropedopat; (20272), wopela. 

mare, * Urmos. 

Mariner, vairns. 

mark, onpetov; (vd.), onpalve. 

marriage, ydpos. 


at M., év 
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marry, yapo (of man); yapotpar 
(of woman), 

marvel, Oaipa, 7d Oaupdorov. 

mast, ioros. 

master, SeomorTns, or use Kpard. 

matter, mpaypa; see § 137; what is 
the m. with him ? tl wéeryet ; no 
m. who, édoTicotyv, Sorts Gv; as 
am. of fact, kal 84. 

maze, AaBipivGos. 

meal, Seitrvov (dinner); &prorov 
(breakfast). ; 

mean (intend), Stavootpat, év vio exw ; 
(sense), A€yo, vod : what do you 
m.? tl A€yes; 

means, jwopos, pnxavh; use Sid 
c. gen... by this m., 8a tovTwv; 
of m. = rich. 

meantime, meanwhile, év roira, 

measure, pérpov; Bovdrh, PotAcupa, 
youn, 

(vb.), pet pe. 

medicine, ddppaxov; art. of m., 4 
larpict. 

medium, through the m. of, 84 
C. gen. 

meet, dtravré, tvrvyxdve, repurvy- 
X4avo. 

meet (adj.), it is m., mpéret, mpootKes. 

Megalopolis, MeyaAdrroAts. 

Meletus, MéAnros. 

Melicertes, MeAtképrns. 

member (of the body), pédos (7.). 

memorable, pvfpys a£fvos. 

memorial, pvfjipa. 

memory, pvhpy. 

Memphis, Mépdis. 

Menelaus, MevéAaos. 

Menenius, Mevhwos. 

mention (vd.), pvelav rovotpat ; 
evqcOny (aor.). 

mentioned, elpnpévos. 

mercantile, éuropids. 

mercenary, ptoboddpos. 
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merchant, éyopos. 

mercy, &sos (#.); at the m. of, érl 
c. dat, 

merely, povov; otSev GAAo FH: m. be- 
cause, $+ oSév GAAO F Ss. 

message, émurroAh, dyyeAla. 

messenger, ayyeAos. 

Messenian, Meconviaxds. 

metamorphose, perapopos. 

metic, pérokos. 

middle, péros; m. class, 6 Sfjpos. 

midnight, péoar vixres. 

midst, rd péoov; péoos, see § 8, 4. 

might, Sdvapis, kpdros (7.). 

mighty, Svvards, péya Suvdpevos, 
lo-xupos, Kaprepds. 

mile, oxr® ordbia (or ordSt01). 

Milesian, Muhoros. 

Miletus, M(nros. 

military, orparwwrixds, oXeptKds, 
wpds troAepov, év trodduw. 

mind, vois, Savoia; often a vb. vod, 
ytyveoKw, or some cp.: I speak 
my m., Aéyw 8 tt vod; to change 
one’s m., peTavoety, perayryve- 
oxewv; bear in m., pépvnpac. 

(vd.), p&Aev por, dpovr({w; do not 

m., Gpedd, OAtywpd, od dpov- 
tlfo. 

mine (aaj. pron.), épos. 

Minerva, "Aprepis. 

minister (of a king), rot BacAéws 
avvedpos. 

Minotaur, Muivdravpos. 

Minturnae, M(vrovpvav. 

miracle, Satpa, tépas. 

miraculous, Savpdovos, reparddys. 

miraculously, Savpaclws. 

misappropriation, xardypyots ; (0 
funds), KAot?. 

miser, aloxpoxepdhs, piroxphparos. 

miserable, radaltrwpos, kaxodalpwv ; 
&OAtos, kaxés. 

miserably, kaxés; Tradavtapos. 
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misery, kaxodapovla, radavrwpla, 
&OALoTNs. 

misfortune, cvpdopa, kaxov, aruxia, 
Svotuxla; use adj. or derivative 
vb. aruyé, Svorvy &. 

mishap, see ‘ misfortune.’ 

mismanagement, éruséAeca (or olko- 
vonla) Kkaxh, KaTdxpnots; use 
KaKk@s with vb. 

miss, 700 (feel the loss); be miss- 
ing, Garetvac. 

mistaken, am m., dpaprdve, ovK 
dp0ds yryvdokw. 

mix, plyvupt; m. in things, &rropar 
C. gen., WoOAVTpaypove trepl c. acc. 

moderate, pérpios. 

modesty, use pérpta dpovetv or AE 
ye; aldds. 

molest, Avra, évoxAS. 

moment, oAlyov mi, not a m., odSév; 
008 dxapés; the right m., nav 
pos ; the present m., 6 rapav xpd- 
vos (or katpos if = suitable m.); 
of the m., to8 wapaxpfpa, or 
Tapaxpfipa as adj.; the next m.,, 
ev0Us, abtika pada, 

monarch, avroxpatwp, povapxos, Ba- 
oreds. 

monarchy, povapxla, atroxparopla, 
Tupavvls. 

money, &pyvptov. 

month, pv. 

moon, oeAfvy. 

more, mAewv; (adv.), wréov, pad- 
Aov; (longer), ért. 

moreover, kal 8H Kal. 

morning, &yopa wAfPovca; (early 
m.), €ws (7), 6pOpos; in the m., 
mpd (péxpt) peonpBplas; 1d 
dpOprov (early m.). 

morrow, 7 torepaia ; 
morrow,’ 7 avptov. 

mortal (207), &vOpwmos. 

mortgage, trod hkn. 


if it is ‘to- 


VOCABULARY 


most (adv.), padtora, ovx Kirra. 

mother, pfrnp. 

mother-country, pyrpdmoAts. 

motion, xlvnors. 

motionless, axlvnros. 

motive, airla, rporporh, to mporpé- 
qrov. 

mount, évaBalva, érBalvo. 

mountain, dpos (7.). 

mourn, twev0é ; m. with, ovprrevOd. 

mournful, é\ecevos. 

mourning dress, pé&av or trevOuKdv 
ipariov (or oro). 

mouse, pis. 

mouth, orépa; shut m. = silence. 

move, ktv@; (excite), &ralpw; (iZr.), 
kivotpat, dépopar. 

much, roAvs; with comparatives, 3oAd 
or TWoAA@; m. against his will, 
para akwv; as m. as, rorotrov 
Scov, odx (ovdév) Wrrov H. 

multitude, wAGos, (7.), SxAos. 

murder, ovos. 

(vb.), hovetw, &troxtel ve. 

muse, potoa. 

music, j povorky (abstr.); generally 
the kind of music is expressed, 
as flute-playing, cithara-playing, 
etc., by noun or vb. 

musician, povoikos (one trained in 
music); for ‘player’ indicate the 
particular instrument, as abAnrhs, 
xBaptorhs. 

must, Sei, dvaynn. 

mustard, var (-vos). 

mutiny, ordorts. 

my, épos, gen. of pron. 

Myron, Moipov. 

mysterious, dcadtis, kpurros, Lvort- 
Kos; alviyparadns, ypupadys (a 
riddle). 

mystery, To pvoriptov (religious). 

mythology, pv8orAoyia ; fiction of m., 
000s. 
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naked, yupvos. 
name, dvopa. 
(vb.), ovopd{e; (n. price), Aéya. 

named, dvopa or ovépare. 

namely, omit in translation; n. that, 
as apa. 

narrate, Sinyodpat. 

Narrow, orevds. 

nation, €vos (#.). 

native, émy@ptos; n. country (city), 
wartpls. 

natural, use mépuxa I am by 
nature; it was n., elxds qv. 

naturally, elxorws, ws elxos, Kata 
dior. 

nature, dicts; n. of the ground, 
omit ‘n.’; sometimes rendered 
by indirect question. 

naval, vautTiKos. 

navy, 6 vaurixds orparos, Td vauTt- 
KOv. 

Naxus, Néfos. 

near, éyyvs, wAnolov, wéAas. 

Nearchus, Néapyxos. 

nearly, cxedov, povov ov. 

neatly, copies, kooplws, Kadas. 

necessarily, avayxy, dvayxalws. 


necessary, Gvayxatos; it is n.,. 
Sei, or Gvdyxn (or dvayKaidv) 
TW. 
necessity, dvayKn. 


neck, rpaxnAos. 

need, éviaa; I have no n., 
vb. 

(vd.), S€opar, Set por (c. gen.), Set pe 

(c. tnf.). 

needful, use Set. 

neglect, d&pedo. 

negotiations, Acyo.; enter into n., 
elg Adyous cupBalvw (épxopar) 
tivl, Adyous mpordépw ivi; n. 
for peace, Ad-you wepl elphvns. 


see 
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neighbor, yelrwv, (//.) of wepror- | notwithstanding, 


Kotvres; (general), 6 wé&Aas, 6 
twAnolov. 

neighboring, Spopos. 

neither, o0S€; n. ... nor, o§re... 
ovre; (adj.), od8érepos. 

Neoptolemus, NeosroAepos. 

Nero, Népwv. 

net, S(xrvov, cayfivy (drag n.). 

never, otarore, obdSérrore, ovSerarrore. 

nevertheless, Syws, od phy AAG. 

new, véos, Katvos. 

newly born, veoyevfs, veoyvos, apre 
yeyouvus. 

news, ayyeAla; bring n., dyyé\Aw. 

next, éyytraros; (in order), €fs; 
n. day, » torepala; n. of kin, of 
éyytrara mpooyKovres, of yéver 
éyyurarw; (adv.), see ‘then.’ 

Nicias, Nuxias. 

nickname, to give a n., dtoxaXetv. 

niece, a5eAr4,. 

night, vv. 

Nitetis, Nirytis. 

no, od, HKiorTa (in answer); no one, 
nobody, ov8els. 

noble, evyevfs (birth); yevvatos, ed- 
yevfis (character); a n. fellow, 
yevvadas. 

- nobleman, noble lord, evyevfs. 

nobly, yevvalws. 

noise, Podos, watayos ; SdpuBos. 

noised abroad, aepiOpvAnros. 

none, ov8els; n. the less, odS&v qr- 
TOV. 

noon, peonpPpla. 

nose, pls. 

note, make n. of, ypaoo. 

nothing, ovSév. 

notice, alocOdvopat, 6p; mporéxw 
Tov vodv; take no n., od apog- 
éxw Tov voby, or oAvywpd, dpeAS 
(gen.). 

notorious, weptBonTtos, woAvOpvAnTOs. 
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see ‘although,’ 
‘ nevertheless.’ 
nourishment, tpod4. 
how, viv; év r@ wapévtt; n... 
Tore pev... Tore Sé. 
(conj.), 8€, see § 132. 
nowhere, ovSapod. 
number, &puOpos ; an. of men, rivés; 
a considerable n., woAAol. 
numerically, d&pr8pne. 
numerous, woAAol, vy vol. 
Nydia, Nv&(a. 


e N., 


; O 

Oar, KON. 

oath, dpxos; make o., Spvupt. 

obedience, edme(Oera ; (to authority), 
mevOapx(a. 

obey, mel(Gopar, brakove. 

object (vd.), évavriotpar, dvrutéyo. 

objection, make o., see verb. 

oblige (compel), dvayxéfo. 

obliged, to do, Set, dvayxdfopas. 

observe, oKo7e, Oedpat, dpa, alo-Od- 
vopat; (a custom), xpa@par; am 
not observed, Aav0dvw. 

obstinate, av0ddns, Svcomevorros, Suc- 
weOfs, ad0adifopevos. 

obstinately, ab0d8ws ; use adj. 

obtain, xrdpat, dépopar, xoplYouar, 
TVYXAvw Tives, AapBave ; érxov, 
(only in the aor.). 

occasion, on another o., GAAore; on 
that 0., rore; on one o., roré; 
on the o. of, use gen. abs. or sub- 
ordinate clause; give o., &dop- 
pHY or mpodacty wrapex w. 

occupy (military), xa, karéxa, év dv- 
Aakg xo; use particular vb., as 
to o. a seat (sit), house (dwell). 

occur, ylyveoGar; (to one, #.¢., one’s 
mind), wapaorfvac. 

odious, pio-nres. 

Odysseus, ’OSveceds. 
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offend, Aura; against, &5txa, mpoc- 
Kpovw (da/.); against the law, 
TAPAVOpO. 

offense, &8txla, duapria ; or use vb. ; 
o. against the law, wapovopla, 
Tapavopnpa. 

offensive, Aurnpés, dviapos, xaAenres, 
andhs. 

offer, wapéxw, impf. of Sept; 0. to 
do, érayy&Aopat, pypl (c. fr. 
inf.), onpl dev (c. i2f.). 

office, dpxf ; be in o., dpxetv. 

officer, official, jyepov, apxev; or 
state the particular office held. 

ointment, dAowh, xpipa, Kard- 
tTAao pa, pUpov (sweet smelling). 

old, wpéoBus; (ancient), dpxatos, 
wokaws; 0. man, yépwv; o. 
woman, ypats; 0. age, yfipas; 
two years 0., Sto érn yeyovds ; 
how o. ? amAlkos; so o., THAtKOO- 
Tos, THAUKOG Se. 

olive, éAala. 

olympiad, oAvpTids. 

Olympias, ‘OdAvupmids. 

Olympic, O. games, ra ‘OAdpmia. 

Olympug, “OdAvptros. 

Olynthians, of ’OAvvE@ror. 

Olynthus, "OdAvvGos. 

omit, mapadcltrw. 

on, érl. 

once (one time), &wag; (o. upon a 
time), word; at 0., ev0vs, mapa- 
Xpfipa, atria. 

one, eis; o. another, 2AAnAot in oblique 
cases; o. after another, é&€fs, éde- 
Efjs ; the one, the other, 6 pev... 
6 8€; 0. of two (o. or the other), 
6 trepos. 

on-looker, 6 Oedipevos. 

only (adj.), rags (adv.), povov ; 
ovSev 

onward, els a Lae ve or po in cp. 

open, dvolyvupt; (ad/.), dvewypévos. 
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open-handed, ov gedoperos (ade- 
Sav) tT&v éavrod. 

opening, orf (hole); xdopa (cleft); 
(metaph.), &doppf. 

openly, éudaves, havepas. 

Opinion, yvepy, Sofa; use Soxet por, 
yryvookw, Sofdtuw. 

opportune, Kalptos, émixalptos. 

opportunely, év xatp@, év Séowrs, els 
KQLpOv. 

opportunity, xatpds. 

oppose, évavriotpat, dvOlorapar. 

opposite (aav.), évavriov, kar avri- 
Kpv; (adj.), évavrlos. 

opposition, 7d évavrioto bar, rd &vO(- 
orac@at; (concr.), use part. 

oppress, mé{w, Bapive. 

opulent, rAovctos. 

oracle, (place), xpnoripiov, pav- 
relov; (answer), Xpnopes, pav- 
Tevpa; consult an o., xpa@pat; 
deliver an 0., xp&, &vatpé. 

orator, pfrwp. 

oratory, h PyTopiKch. 

order, koopos; (command), wrapay- 
yeAla, wapdyyeApa, mpooratts, 
TpooTraypa; or use vb. of com- 
manding. 

(7b.), KeAebo, mporrdtre. 

ordinary (customary), elw8as ; (com- 
mon), @avros, 6 TuX dv. 

Orestes, ‘Opto-rns. 

originate, use yevéo Oar ex. 

Oroetes, ‘Opolrys. 

Orpheus, ‘Opdeis. 

Ortygia, ‘Oprvyla. 

other, &Ados, érepos (of two) ; another 
time, @AAore. 

otherwise (under other circum- 
stances), et S¢ pf, see § 63, (end); 
(in another way), GAAws tras; 
GAAw tTpdww; (AAAws = in vain). 

outcry, Boh; raise great o., péya 
Bod. 
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outer, see ‘ outside.’ 
outrage, vBprs, alkla, &dtxla. 
(vb.), alelfopar, Avpalvopar, Aw- 
Bopar. 
outside, ew, éxros. 
over, twép ; is 0., mapolyerat, wapedf- 
Avie, 
overbearing, irephdavos. 
overcome, kpelrrwv ylyvopar; kpard. 
overjoyed, meptxapftis. 
overlook (from above), xa8op6; (not 
notice), &peAdG, oby dps. 
overtake, karadkapPdavo. 
overthrow, xaraBé\Aw; Karaorpé 
dopa; Kkaradtw. 
overturn, dvarpéro. 
owe, odelrAw. 
own (aqj.), tos ; his o., rd éavrod. 
(vd.), wéetypar; see ‘admit.’ 


P 


pacific, elpnvixos. 

pain, oSivn, d&dAynSev; (mental), 
Adrryn, dvla; suffer p., dAyd, 
oSvvdpar; (mental), Avrodpar, 
&vidpac. 

painful, ddA yewvds, OSvvnpos; aviapéds, 
or use Autrety (to pain). 

paint, ypadq elkdfw (a picture); to 
apply a color, xp@pare dAclerv, 
Xpepa. Eriéperv. 

painter, fwypados. 

palace, rd BaciAca. 

pale, ax pds. 

palisade, cratpwpa. 

pang, od0vn, ddr ynSev. 

paper (material),  wérvpos, 7 Bu- 
Bros; ap., use Ta ypdppara, or 

_ - SAros, erioroAf. 
pardon, ovyyvépy; grant p., see vb. 
(vb.), ovyytyvooKa, cvyyvouny exw 

or 8(Sopr. 

parents, of yoveis. 


VOCABULARY 


Parian, IIdpvos. 

Paris, [Idpus. 

park, wapaSecos. 

parliament, use Sfjpos or BovAf. 

part, pépos; to take p. in, peréxew 
Tivés, Or use ovv in cp.; for the 
most p., Td WAetoroyv. 

part (vé.), (leave), &trépy opat, &rrevpn; 
p. with, élorapar, tcdlepat, dzro- 
S(Sopr. 

particular, in p., péAvrra, od fKt- 
ora, GdAws re xal. 

particulars, ra yevopeva nad’ Exacra. 

party, omit ‘ party’: the opposite p., 
ot évavrior. 

pass (along, by), rapépxopan, médperpt, 
mapaBaSlfw; p.on, rpdeupe, apo- 
épxopar, trdyo; p. through, Sa- 
Balvw, Stawdéw; have passed, 
mapol(xopat; (time), Sidya, ebpl. 

passage, SiékBaots; (of ships), &- 
éxrrAous. 

passenger, taptidy, 
qrrapaPaSifov. 

passion, émrOupla, épws ; have p. for, 
ép& (-dw). 

passionate, opylios, OupoerBtjs. 

past, wape\Omv; in the p., év to 
TraperOdvre x pove. 

path, &tparros (7). 

patience, xaprepla. 

patient, be p., kaprepety. 

patriotic, pro7oAts. 

patriotism, rd roto, h pircmo- 
Aus Gpert. 

patron, mpoordrys. 

pay, proGos. 

(vb.), &rohlSwpr, Extlveo, 
p. for (of things), a€uds elpe. 

peace, elpfivn. 

peculiar, tStog; (disagreeable), &A- 
AdKoTos, dndhs ; (strange), Eévos, 
Baupdoros, Savpacros, mapé- 
Sofes (contrary to expectation). 


WAPEPXOevos, 


VOCABULARY 


Pelias, ITeXtas. 

Peloponnesian, IIeAoTwovvyctakds ; | 
(people), of [TeAotrovvjoror. 
pelt, BaAAw (dat. of missile). | 

penalty, tnpla. 

Pentheus, Ilev6evs. 

people, SHpos, 1A Bos (77.), A€ws ; the 
Greek p., ot “EAAnves. 

perceive, alae @dvopat. 

perfect, té&cvos. 

(vb.), rederd, T&ALov sro. 
perfectly, reAXéws ; see ‘quite.’ 
perform, ow, mpdtre, Siarpatro. 
perhaps, tows, ray’ av. 

Pericles, IepuxA fs. 

peril, xlvSuvos. 

perilous, émulvduvos. 

period, xpovos. 

perish, &mwodAvpat. 

perjure, one’s self, émvopxetv. 

permission, éfovela ; or use éav, ém- 
tpérety, éfeivar. 

permit, é6, érirpéra. 

perpetrator (of crime), 6 &8u«foas. 

perpetual, del av. - 

perpetually, del. 

perplexity, amopla; (véd.), drops. 

Persephone, Ilepoedovn. 

Perseus, Ilepoevs. 

Persia, 4 Iepois. 

Persian, a P., Ilépons; (eaj.), Tep- 
oLK6s. 

persist in doing, Stapévw (0d rrato- 
Pat) Woy. 

person, a p., Tis; in p., adtos; one’s 
Pp., @UTSS Or TOpa. 

personal, t8t0s, tS{q@ (adv.); or use 
avros; my p. belongings, rapav- 
Tod. 

persuade, trelOw. 

Phaethon, Padwv. 

Phalerian, Padnpevs. 

Phanes, Pavys. 

Phaon, Pdawv. 
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philanthropist, dArdvOperos. 

Philip, PQcuraos. 

Philopoemen, Purorolpny. 

philosopher, gAc0codos. 

philosophical, @AocoduKéds 5 p. dis- 
cussions, Adyou dirocodukol. 

physic, bdppakov. 

physical strength, loyds. 

physician, tarpos. 

pick up, A€yo. 

picture, ypadh, Lwypadnpa. 

piece, pépos (7.), poprov, Trénaxos 
(2.). 

pierce, Statelpe. 

pile, cwpos; (of earth), xa@pa. 

pilfer, cXérre. 

pillage, dprd{w. 

pillar, xlov (m.). 

pilot, xuBepvfrys. 

pine, wits, evn. 

pious, evoreBiis, Sovos. 

piously, dalws, evoeBas. 

Piraeus, ITetpacevs. 

pirate, Ayorfs. 

Pisistratus, Heolorparos. 

pitcher, vdpia. 

pitiful, éXeewvos, olktpos. 

pity, &deos (7.) ; itisa p. that, Sevov 
el; (vd.), red, olkrelpw. 

place, romos; xwplov (in country); 
in p. of, dvrl; p. where, ov; to 
take p., ylyver@at; people of a 
p, of émy dpror. 

(vd.), TO npr, tornpe. 

plague, Aoupsos. 

plain (evident), SHA0s, davepos, va- 
pris. 

plainly, davepds, cadds, SyAovort. 

plaintiff, 6 debyov. 

plant, putedw; (noun), putdv. 

Plataea, IT\arala. 

Plato, TAdrwv. 

play, walfw; p. a part, Umoxplvopat. 

(oun), warded, 
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plead, txereda, d&vriBodrd ; 
ment), Aéyw, GroAoyoopat, a&tro- 
Aoyotpevos Ady; sometimes mpo- 
dac(fopar. 

pleasant, nd0s, tepirvds. 

please, dpéoxw, ndovnv mapixo; if 
you p., et oor Soxet, et BodAa ; am 
pleased, 78opa1, xalpw. 

pleasure, ndovh; at p., ‘as (what) 

one wishes’; with p., 1Séws, 
&opevog; take p. =am pleased. 

plebeians, 6 Sfpos, of Sypdrar. 

pledge, mlortis. 

(vb.), wlorev §(Saj0. 

plentiful, aGovos. 

plenty, teproverla, addOovla, 

Plistoanax, TTeoroavag. 

plot, émr.BovAcvo. 

plunder, aprdfe, dprayhv rovodpat ; 
(tr.), Staprdfeo. 

Pluto, TAotrev. 

poem, zro(npa. 

poet, rounrts. 

poison, ddppaxov; (vb.), pappaxeda. 

Polemarchus, IloAépap os. 

polite, doretos, Separeutixds. 

politician, 6 moAuriKes, 6 mepl ra 
mwoAtTiKa émupséAXciav arovovpevos 
(or orrovddfov). 

Polycrates, [loAuxpérns. 

Pompeii, [lopafior. 

Pompey, ILopmrios. 

poor, révys (-nTos); wrwxos (beggar); 
(miserable), kaxoSalpwv, a0Atos. 

poplar, atyerpos (7). 

populace, Sfpos, 780s. 

popular, Snporixos, trois moots Ke- 
Xaptopévos ; (of the people), rod 
Shpov. 

populous, rodAots Exav Tots évor- 
Kotvras. 

port, Ausf. 

portray, 101d, ypdde. 

Posidon, IToo ev. 


VOCABULARY 


(state- | position, rdfis (assigned p.); (as 
ruler), apy f. 
possess, Kkéxrypat, exo; (acquire), 


KTO LAL. 

possession, Td Kkextfjobat, Td Exew; 
in p., kexTypévos, EXoV; gain p. = 
get. 

possible, Suvards, olés re; as... as 
p., #s with superlative: as much 
as p., ws wAetorov; it is p., gore, 
waperri, verte. 


post, rafts. 

post-haste, @s tTdxtora, odAq 
orovdf}. 

pound (vé.), kpote. 

pour, xéw. 


poverty, trevia. 

power, xpdros (7.), Sivapis; in p. 
of, érl c. dat. 

powerful, loxvupés, Kxaprepos, péya 
Suvdpevos. 

practice, pedéryn; his practices 
what he does (did). 

(vb.), perder; erriryndedw; (use), 

XPapae | 

praise, ématvos; (vd.), érarve. 

praiseworthy, éralvov &£tos. 

Praxiteles, IIpagfvréA ys. 

pray, edxopar (ace. c. inf). 

prayer, evxf; offer p. = pray. 

precious, tluos, troduteA fs. 

precisely (accurately), &«ptBds ; 
Gust), &rex véis. 

predecessor, 6 mporepow (or mpd c. 
gen.) Bacredwv, apxwv, etc. 

prefect, 6 émurpotrevav. 

prefer, paAAov atpotpar (BodAopar). 

prejudice (against), tmévora, b1ro- 

la. 

premeditation, mpovora. 

premises, see ‘ place.’ 

preparation, mapackeuy. 

prepare, mapackevdtw. 

preponderance, use tAclwv. 


VOCABULARY 


presence, in my p., €srpoo@ev (or 
mwapovTos) éuod; to his p., ws 
atrév. 

present (noun), Sepov. 

present (2aj.), 6 viv, mapdv; to be 
Pp.) wapeivar; at p., viv, dvr wa- 
powrt; for the p., To ye viv. 

preserve, cwle, dvrdrro. 

preserver, cwrryp, (/.) carepa. 

press, mé{w, OA(Bw; (urge), mwelOw 
(impf.), wpookelpevos afro. 

pressure, mueopos, OAtyis; (metaph.), 
Bla, dvayxyn; to apply p., dvdy- 
Knv wpordépery. 

presume, roApo. 

pretend, mpoc-rovodpat. 

pretext, rpodacis, mpoo x npa. 

prevail upon, el@w (aor.). 

prevent, kworAVw. 

previous, wporepos. 

previously, mpdérepov. 

price, Tipy. 

pride (good), peyadodpoovvy ; (bad), 
irepyndavla, SyKos. 

priest, tepevs. 

priestess, iepela. 

prime, in the p. of life, dxpdéfev rq 
TArklg. 

prince, Bacrets ; vids rot BaciAdws. 

princely, BactArkds 7d oX ipa, peya- 
Aomperréoraros. 

princess, BactAéws buydrnp. 

principle, yvmpn, mpoalperrs, 700s ; 
or use ytyvaoKe, 

prison, Serpwrry prov. 

prisoner (war), alxpdédAwros ; Serpo- 
Tys, Sedepévosg ; p. at the bar, 6 
hevyov. 

private, tdros, olxetog; p. citizen, 
WSraorys. 

privately, t8lq. 

privation, orépyots; (want), évdea. 

privilege, it is my p., éalperov éorl 
pou, eeorl por; grant p., éd. 
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prize, d0Aov. 

(vb.), wept wodAod woroSpar, rips. 
probable, ‘likely to happen.’ 
probably, (ds) elxos, (ds) fore; Ktv- 

Suvedw c. in/., potential. 
proceed, wpoBalvw; see ‘ go.’ 
procession, wopmy; funeral p., ék- 

dopa, oi A&xodovWotvres dr’ Excpo- 
pav. 
proclaim, cnpirre, mpoxnpvtTre. 
proclamation, make p., xnpvrre. 
procure, xrdpat, etploxw, mapacKev- 
dfo. 
prodigality, &p8ovla; or use &d0o- 
vos with dependent noun. 
produce, mpodépw, rpodyw, trapéxw ; 

(make), woud, drodSelxvupt, darep- 

yalopar. 


profess, érayy&Aopat. 
profit, xépSos (7.). 
(vb.), xepSalva; ovivapat (am 


benefited). 

profitable, xepSadréos, Avowred fs. 

profligate, aowros, 4xd0apros, rrovn- 
pos. 

profuse, wodts, ovxves; he was p. in 
his apologies, wAetorr’ GareXoyeiro ; 
(in spending), Sarravnpds, x pnpa- 
Twv adedys (or mpoerixcs). 

profuseness (in spending), xpnparov 
1 poer ts. 

profusion, ddedia; in p., &dBovos, 
arAeio-ros. 

progress, mpdeupt, mpoBalve. 

project (zou), BovAy, Stévora; use 
vb. dtavootpat. 

prologue, mpédoyos, mpoolptov. 

prolong, pykvve. 

prominent (of prominence), éx«mpe- 
THs; éridavijs. . 

promise, imo yvotpar. 

properly, op8ds, xadds, ev. 

property, otcla, xrrjpara. 

prophet, pavris. 
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proposal, Adyos, BovArj, yvopnn; (com- 
mand), use keXevw ;_ to make pro- 
posals, Ad-yous rpooépetv. 

propose, wapaive, cupBovdcvw, t1ro- 
TOepar, Aéyw; elonyotpar; (a 
law), ypado. 

prosecute, Sl{knv Aayxdvw (c. daz). 

prosecution, katnyopla. 

Proserpina, Ilepoedovn. 

prostrate, karaBéAAw ; p. myself be- 
fore, Tpoo Kuve. 

protect, dvdAdrre, dpivw; oxérnv 
mwapéxw (shelter). 

protection, oxérn (shelter), dvAakn, 
apoBoAy (something put before). 

protector, rpoordtys, cwrhp. 

proud, peyadcdpowv; (appearance), 
wenvog; trepyidavos, see ‘ pride.’ 

prove, &éyxo, éfeA€yxo, Grrodelxvupe, 
&rodalvw; (intr.), alvopar, 
ylyvopan. 

provide, rroplfo, mapéxo. 

providence, mpévora; 6 Oeds. 

province (Persian),carpamela; (Ro- 
man), émrapx(a. 

provoke, épe8 (fw. 

prowess, &pery. 

Psammenitus, Vappryvitos. 

public, koivds, Snpootos ; to make p., 
knputrev; at the p. expense, 
Sypoo(g. 

(noun), Td ARBs, 6 Sipos. 

publicly, év rq éxxAnolg or mpds Tov 
Sfipov, Eprpooley wavrov; 57- 
pooia; (announce p.), KnpUTTe. 

publish, els xowwdv (havepdv) mpo- 
dépw or A€éyo. 

pull, ond, Axw (drag); (down), ka- 

. Oarpa, karaBadAw. 

Punic, Kapx ndd6vtos. 

punish, KoAd{a, ripwpotpar, fnprd. 

punishment, xoAacis, ryswpla, fnpla 
(penalty). 

pupil, pabyrys. 


VOCABULARY 


puppy, oxvAag, xvvlSvov. 
purchase, wvy. 
(vd.), wvotpat, (aor.) erprdpyy. 
pure, xaQapds, durparos; p. folly, 
otSev GAN’ Ff pwpla. 
purify, xa8alpe. 
purpose, dvdvora, yvopn; for the p. 


of, tva (see § 41); to no p, 
parny. 

purse, BadAdvriov. 

pursue, S.adKx. 

put, ri@np.; PddAdXw; p. down, 


xaraTlOnpt, karaBddAw ; Kpara, 
Xeipo; p. off, dvaBdAAw; a 
putting off, dvaBoAy, tpPy: p. 
up = build; p. forth (stretch 
out), éxrelve; p. in (on voyage), 
katracyetv. 

Pydna, IIvdva. 

pyre, mvp. 

Pyrrhus, IIvppos. 

Pythia, II v@(a (priestess). 

Python, IIv6ev. 


Q 


quack (impostor), dAafev. 

quandary, be in q., dwopetv ; (noun), 
atropla. 

quarrel, éplfa. : 

queen, BaciAaa. 

quench, oPévvupt. 

question, épérycrs, pornpa, 7d épw- 
Tndév. 

(vb.), pwr, see ‘inquire.’ 

quick, rayxvs. 

quickly, raxéws. 

quiet, qovxos; be q., hovydfey, 
NHovxlav Gyav; drpésas exe; 
(noun), hovyla. 

quietly, jovxh, hovxws, Kad” fov- 
xlav. 

quit, see ‘leave.’ 

quite, tavres, ravrdrace. 


VOCABULARY 


R 


race, Spépos; (of men), yévos. 

rain, veros ; it rains, vet. 

raise, dviornpt; iSpuw. 

rake, doedyrs, dkoAacros, &cwros. 

rank, rds ;_ be first in r., wpwrevev. 

ransom, Avrpov. 

(vb.), Avrpotpat, Avopac, 

rape, dptjayy. 

rapid, raxvs. 

rapidly, rayxéws. 

rapture, be in r., brepxalpery, bwep- 
yder8ar. 

rarely, ob wodAdkis, oAlyov, o-7a- 
vies. 

rascal, tavotpyos. 

rash, Opacvs, lrapes. 

rashness, Opacurys, TéApa. 

rate (vé.), (value), ropa; (consider), 
fovotpat, Tiepnar, TyoUpat. 

rate, at any r., yotv. 

rather, paAAov, mStov; nay, r., pad- 
Aov pév ovv. 

ravine, xdopa, xapddpa. 

ray, axrls, -tvos (7), poetic, but used 
by Plato. 

rayless = dark. 

reach(place), d¢guxvotpar els ; (thing), 
TVYX Avo. 

read, dvayryvookw. 

readily, padlws. . 

ready, éro.pos, maperkevacpévos ; get 
r., Tapackevalw ; (2/7.), middle. 

real, dAnPivos ; use ‘really.’ 


reality = that which really is or takes’ 


place; in r., Tr épyg, see ‘ really.’ 
realize (r. a profit, etc.), see ‘get’; 
(r. a fact), see ‘ perceive.’ 
really, r@ dvti, dvrws, ds GANOds ; 
&AnOes ! (exclamation). 
realm, BaciAca. 
reappoint, méAvw (7d Sevrepov) dzro- 
Selivupe. 
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reason, vols, dpdévynou; Adcyos; 
(cause), alria; by r. of, 84 
C. ace. 
(vd.), Aoylfopar ;s 
par. 
reasonable, it is r., Aoyov exe, elxds 


melOerv reipe- 


toriv, elxotas exer; (person), 
drrveviens. 

reasonably, émeuxés, xatd Adyov, 
elxoTws. 


reasoning, Aoyir pos, Adyos. 

reassure, Sappuvw, rapabappive. 

rebel, cracworns, vewreplLov. 

(vd.), ordowy wovotpat, vewrep(Lo, 

dravicrapac. 

rebuild, d&vo.xoSope. 

rebuke, émiripd, pépcopar (rivl re). 

recall, dvaxad; (to mind), dvapr- 
pvijockopat. 

receive, Séxopau. 

recent, use adv. with yeyevnpévos. 

recently, apri, dprlws, évayXos. 

receptacle, Oyxn, awobyKn; or use 
special word, as kiBwrds, klo-rn. 

reckon, Aoy{opat; see ‘ think.’ 

recognize, ytyvaokw, yvoplfo. 

recollect, see ‘ remember.’ 

recommend, see ‘ advise.’ 

reconcile, StadkAdrrw; r. with, Sead- 
Adrro c. dat. 

reconciliation, SaAAayy. 

record, ovyypady. 

(v6.), ypadw, cvyypade. 

recount, see ‘ relate.’ 

recover, dvaAapPdve, réAtv kradpar; 
(health), wéAww byths ylyvopar. 

recovery, advéAn is; amrdSoorg (giv- 
ing back); (health), rd wdAw 
vyif yevéo Oar. 

red, épv@pds. 

redden, épv0palva. 

reduce, r. to, kaOlornpe els; (make 
less), Aart; be reduced to, 
katacthvas el¢. 
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reed, xdAapos. 

reélect, wdAtv (7d Sebtepov) alpotpar. 

refer (a thing to), dvadépw eig; r.to 
a thing (in speaking), pvnoOfval 
TLVOS. 

reference, with r. to (about), aepl 
(c. gen.). 

reflect, évvod, évOupodpar. 

reform, peraBddrAw (els 7d BArvov) ; 
éravop0a. 

refrain from, &méyopat; or use nega- 
tive: I cannot r. from laughing, 
ov Sivapas py ob yeAav. 

refuge, katagvyy; to take r., xata- 
devyerv. 

refugee, puyds. 

refuse, ob dnp, dvriréya ; otk Ao. 

regard (respect), al8dés, use vb. al- 
Sotpar, Tu@; see ‘respect.’ 

region, x#pa. 

regret (repent), perapéAcr por; Av- 
rotpat, dAyd, xaXeras dépo. 

reign, BactiAevw, apxw. 

reins, nviat. 

reject, &mw08; sometimes dad in 
other cpds., as Garépvups, Ir. on 
oath. 

rejoice, xalpw. 

relate, Sunyotpar, Aéyo. 

related, see ‘relative.’ 

relation, see ‘relative’; inr. to, wpés 
C. all. 

relative, ovyyevyjs; near r., éyyus 
Tpoorykwv TH yéver. 

relax, dviypt. 

release, Av, adl(ypt, AtradrAdtro. 

relieve, kovd({w (lighten); r. one in 
pain, mato tivd odvvapevov ; 
r. of, dradAdrro; a&rodkapPava, 
Grodéxopar. 

relinquish, dwodldwpr, adlype. 

rely, morevw. 

remain, pévo, Siapévw, Siatedd. 

remainder, To Aourdv. 


VOCABULARY 


remark, Adyos. 
(vb.), Aéyoo. 

remarkable, Sauvpdcros, Pavpacrids ; 
Servos, trrepurs. 

remedy, ddppakov. 

remember, dvaptpvioKopac. 

remit, dvinpr. 

remonstrate, alridpal riva as &b- 
Ket. 

remote, see ‘ distant.’ 

remove, peOlorypt, drdyw, drodépw, 
d&rrokopl{o, ddarpd. 

render, dmrod(Swpt ; see ‘make’; ren- 
der service, pedo. 

renounce publicly, dtroxnputre. 

rent, ploOwors. 

repair, dmvoxevafw. 

repeat, médtv A€yw or wows; (kept 
repeating), use impf. of vb. 

repeatedly, mwodAdxis. 

repel, areatva, datrelpyw, arabs. 

reply, dtroxplvopac. 

report, dmrayyé&Aw. 

represent, wow (poet); ypadda, el- 
Ké{w (painter); ptpotmar (actor). 

reproach, pépdopar, emitipd, ém- 
aAyTTO. 

reprove, pépdopat, mriripe. 

republic, woAts, twodurela, Sypoxpa- 
tla, woAts Sypoxparoupévn. . 

reputation, Sofa, drpn. 

request, d£6, alro. 

require, see ‘ request.’ 

rescue, ow{w. 

resemble, fotxa, Spows elpe (Thy 
Suv). 

resent, Svc xepalvw. 

resist, évavriotpar, dvréxa; (a de- 
sire), kaTéxo. 

resolution, yv@pn, BovAr, Sidvora, or 
use vb. Soxetv, yryvaonetv, Bov- 
Aeverv. 

resolve (c. tnf.), Soxet por; yryve- 


oK®. 


VOCABULARY 


resound, nx@; (r. to), trnxe. 
resources, Tad trdpxovra, xphpara, 
&hoppt, trapackevy. 
respect, aldotpa. 
(noun), alos; in other respects, 
ra GAAa; in this r., kara Totro. 
respecting, tepl c. ge. 
respite, dvamavots. 
rest, the r., of Aourol, +d Aoutov. 
(vd.), &varravopar. 
restore, mdAtv drrodlSapt ; to power, 
wédw kablornus els dpxry. 
restrain, éméxw, catéxw. 
result (7.), Td droPdv, Td &xBav; as 
ar., with the r., @ore; use con- 
crete turn: results of early train- 
ing (in title) = how (6motos) a 
boy badly trained turned out. 
(vb.), yhyverOar, exBalvev, aro- 
Balvev. 
retain, éxw, karéxo, pvddrro. 
retire, dvaxwpd (retreat); _dmépxo- 
par, droxwpa. 
retrace, one’s steps, Thy abrnv 6Sd6v 
awéAww Bablferv. 
retreat, dvaxwpo. 
return (¢7.), qwéAw  drod(Seope; 
(intr.), travépxopat, dvaxwpd ; 
(from exile), karépxopat. 
(moun), (coming back), use vb.; 
(giving back), dwéSoots; avra- 
wodoots; inr. for, dvrl. 
reunite (iz/r.), wéAuww ovveAOetv or 
ovyyevéoGar. 
reveal, droxadvnrw, drodalve, Snrd. 
reverence, céBopat, aldodpat. 
revisit, ‘visit again.’ 
revolt, cracts. 
(vb.), adlorapar. 
reward, pto8ds. 
(vé.), (with honors), Tepe. 
Rharian, ‘“Pdptos. 
Rhea, ‘Péa. 
rich, mAovotos ; (things), roAvreArs. 
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riches, wAobtos, xphpata. 

rid, dwadAdrrw; get r. of, dmadAa- 
yiivar. 

ride, oxotpar, Balve. 

ridiculous, yéAovos. 

right (opp. to left), Sefids ; opOds, 8{- 
Kavos; it is r. for him to do, S(katds 
dori rrovetv; the r. time, xapds ; 
not do r., &duxetv. 

(noun), td Slkavov; he has a r., 
eeorw attra, Sixatov or Slkavws 
toriv. 

rightly, op@ds. 

rigid (character), oxAnpds, atorn- 
pds, axptfris. 

ring, SaxrvAvos. 

rise, dviorapat; r.in revolt, adlora- 
par. 

risk, to run r., xuvSuveverv. 

rites, Ta lepd. 

rival, dvrayoviorris, avrepactys (in 
love). 

river, ToTapos. 

road, 680s (/.). 

roar (waves), krum® (Plato). 

rob, cvAd, &arpa. 

robber, Ayers. 

rock, wérpa, kpnpvos (crag). 

rod, p4B80s (/). 

roll, kvAwv86. 

Romans, of “Pwpator. 

Rome, “Papy. 

room, ofknpa. 

rose, podov. 

row, épérto. 

royal, rod Bacttéws; BaciAtKxds, Ba- 
ofXeros. 

rude, &ypowxos, Trpaxvs. 

rudely, dypolkws, tpaxéws. 

ruin, S:ad0elpw. 

(noun), Sr:adBopa. 
rule, vépos; asar., as érl rd OAV. 
(vb.), &pxw, BacrrAeEVo. 
ruler, &pxov. 
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tpfxw, Of; (water), péw; 
(away), Grodthpéokw. 
runaway, Sparérnys, 6 dwodpas. 
rush, dppapas. 


run, 


S 


Sabines, of DaPivor. 

sacred, lepds, &ytos. 

sacrifice, @vota. 

(vb.), Gbw, Ovopat, xaBrepetes. 

sacrilegious, doeBhs, lepdavAos (rob- 
bing temple). 

sad, wep(Avtros ; (of things), éAceuvos, 
olktpds, Svo-ruxis. 

saddened, use ‘sad,’ ‘ grieve.’ 

safe, ods, dodadrrs; ev dodaci. 

safely, carry s. to, owW{w els. 

safety, cwrnpla, doddrAaa; withs., 
dopahis. 

sail, wrAéw. 

(n0un), lorlov; set s., wAéo. 

sailor, vaurys. 

Salamis, Zadapls; (2a7.), Dadraplyrog. 

sale, for s., @vios. 

sally, émégeupu, dweEEpxopac. 

salutary, apéAtpos (two endings). 

salute, dowdfopar. 

same, 6 attos; at the s, time, &pa; 
in the s. way, aravras. 

sanctify, Scvov woud. 

sanctuary, lepov. 

sandbank, éppa. 

Sardis, Dapdes (A/.). 

satisfaction, give s., see ‘satisfy.’ 

satisfy, dpxei, drroxpy (it is enough) ; 
dpéoxw, me(Qw; satished to do, 
Gyare c. part. 

satrap, carpdrrys. 

satrapy, carpame(la. 

savage, ayptos. 

Save, Twlo. 

savior, cwrTnp. 

say, Adyws, onl 


VOCABULARY 


scabbard, xoXeds. 

scandalized, be s., vo xepalvay, dya- 
vakTeiv, 

scanty, omdvios, OAlyos, od odds. 

scarcely, see ‘hardly’ and § 56. 

scene, Oéa, Oéapa (something seen); 
oxnvy (theater). 

scepter, oxfjmrrpov. 

scholar (pupil), pa®yrhs; (learned), 
dAd6c0d0s, codds. 

school, watSaywyeiov, SiSacKadciov. 

science, .érory pn. 

Scione, Zkrdvy. 

scold, pépdopar, érurdyrre, érurips. 

scourge, pacTriye. 

sculptor, d&vSptavromouws, d&yaApa- 
TOMS, éppoyAvodos. 

sculpture, dviptavoroila, » éppoyAv- 
uky. 

Scylas, ZxvAas. 

Scythian, ZxvOys; (adj.), DevOucds. 

sea, OdAarra, movTos, mAayos (7.). 

search, {n70, épevve. 

seaside, = sea. 

season, @pa (of the year); Katpos 
(right moment). 

seat, pa; take one’s seat, xaOéLe- 
o6a. 

secret (7.), &moppyrov. 

(adj.), kpuwrds, A\abpatos, dardppn- 
vos (what must not be told). 
secretly, AdOpa, xpvda, xpudf; or 

use AavOdve. 
secure (adj.), adodadrs, BéBatos, év 
aopadet. 

(vb.), see ‘get’; = close securely. 
securely, dodalds, éxupds, BeBalas. 
security, doddAca. 
sedition, ordcts. 
seduce, S:ad0elpw. 
see, 6p@; tos. whether, édv was. 
seed, ovréppa. 
seek, tyra, épevvd ; (try), tara, wel- 

eGpar. 


VOCABULARY 


seem, Soxe, orca (look like), dalvo- 
par. 
seize, alp&, aprdfa. 
select, éxAéyw, éEarp@ (or middle). 
selection, éxAoyy, alpeots; allow a 
person the s., alpeory StSovar 
tuvi. 
Seleucus, Dé&cvos. 
sell, drroSécopat (see § 126); awedd. 
Sellasia, ZeAAac (a. 
senate, BovAr. 
senate-chamber, BovAevrypvov. 
senator, BovAeurys. 
send, wéprw, crAAw, (ype. 
sense, aloOnos (perception); vots, 
Sidvora ; have s., vodw éxw; in 
one’s senses, éudpwv; out of 
right senses, wapadpovéy. 
senseless, avous, &dpuv. 
senselessness, dgpocvvn, &vora. 
sensible, voiv Exwv, dpdvipos, ép- 
powv ; (perceptible by the senses), 
aloOnrds. 
sentence, pronounce s., kplvm, Suxdfo. 
sentiment, yvapy ; see ‘ opinion.’ 
separate (apart from), xopls. 
(7d.), xwplLo. 
serious, omovbdaios; (in looks), oxv- 
Cpwirds, wepves. 
seriously, orovdalws, owrovd7;; take 
a thing s., oovda{w mwepl Tivos 
(or Tt), or orrovdalus rpatrw Tt. 
servant, olxérns, Stdxovos, S0dA0s. 
service, Staxovla, SovAca, pirbap- 
via; to render a s., wodeAciv; in 
the s. of, tarép, or use partic. 
serviceable, yxprotpos, erurrSeros. 
servile, SovArkds, dvedevOepos; (adv.), 
SovAtkds, dvedevOepus. 
set forth (tell), Aéyw, Sunyotpar, SyAd. 
set out, 6ppapar; impf. of vb. of 
motion. 
set (place), rlOnpr, lornpe. 
set (sun), Svopat, 
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seven, érrd. 

seventy, éBSopnfxovra. 

several, éviot ;_s. times, évlore. 

severe, Papvs, xaAerds, oxAnpds, 
TpAX vs, 

severely, xadewas, oxAnpds; neut. 
pl. of adj. 

shadow, oxvd. 

shake, oelw; s. off, dwooelw; (drive 
away), &rw0d. 

shallow, ot Badvs. 

shame, aloyxvvn, aloxpdv; 
(noble). 

shameful, aloxpds; (adv.), aloy pais. 

shameless, dvatits, dvaloy vvTos. 

shape, popdy. 

share, potpa. 

(vd.), petéxo, pérearrl pol tivog; to 

s. with, kowwwvetv, peraSobval rivl 
TLVOS. 

sharp, ofvs. 

sheath (sword), xpiwrw; els tov 
kodeov elorlOnpe. 

sheep, ols; (//.), wpoBara. 

sheer (rock), Groxpynpvos; ovbéev el 
py, atros; s. force, Bla. 

shepherd, rroupryv. 

shield, donls. 

shilling, use Spaxpy. 

ship, vats, rAotov. 

shipwreck, vavayla; suffer s., vavu- 
aye. 

shirt, xttdv, xtrwvloKos. 

shoot (with bow), rofevm; (let go 
arrow), aly. 

shore, yf, alytadds; ons. (from ship), 
els thy yfiv; go on s., &Balve 
(él yiv). 

short, Bpaxvs, ouvvropos; in s., 
Gmrd&s, ws cvvehovTt (cuvTdépws) 
elretv. 

shortly, oAtyov. 

shoulder, apos. 


shout, Bor; (vé.), Bod. 


aldas5 
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show, Selxvup., dalvw, SnAS; make 


shun, devyo. 

shut, «Aelw ; s. in, pye. 

Sicilian, DiKeAunds, or ris DixeAlas. 

Sicily, DeceAla. 

sick, do8evys ; am s., vood. 

sickness, vooos (7), do0éveca. 

Sicyon, Ducveov. 

side, wAevpd; (of ship), rotxos; by 
the s. of, wapé&; on the s. of, 
™pos c. gen., on all sides, wav- 
raxod; on both sides, kar dp- 
dorepa; on this s., rqde (Sebpo). 

(vé.), s. with, ouprpartra, cuppé- 

Xopar, and other cps. of ovv; 
apos Tivds elut; s. with Medes, 
pndlto. 

siege, rroAvopKla ; lay s. to, roALopKe. 

sight, dis; or use vb.: ats. of him, 
Wav atrov. 

silence, cvwry, ovyy. 

(vb.), Tavo AdyovTa; oryav trod. 

silent, be s., cvwmrav, ovyav. 

silver, &pyupos ; (2aj.), dpyupots. 

similar, dpotos. 

similarly, dpolws. 

simple, dmAots; (character), edn Ons. 

simplicity, dmAorys; (character), 
etr[Oera. 

since (adv.), péxpt viv, (ever s.) x 
TouTov; (com.), & ov, & Saou; 
(causal), del, ésrev84. 

sing, dw. 

single, elg; notas., o¥8’ «ls. 

singular, see ‘strange.’ 

sir (private address), @ olde, @ ray, 
or omit; (contempt), @ &vOpune. 

siren, wewpyy. 

sister, dSeA oy. 

Sisyphus, Zlovdos. 

sit down, xa0é{opar; am sitting d., 
ndOnpas. 


VOCABULARY 


size, ptyeBos (7.). 
skill, evyépera, Sevérys, réxvn, em- 


orhpn. 

skilled in, Seuvds c. inf. 

skillful, codés, Servdg. 

slab, wAdg. 

slander, SaPédAw. 

slave, SotAos, dvipdoSov. 

slay, oddrrw, dwordatra, 
xTelvo. 

sleep, trvos. 

(vb.), xaBevSw; go to s., katabdap- 

Bava; put to s., coml{o. 

sleeper, 6 xaQeviwv; the seven 
sleepers, ot érra of xaSevSovres. 

slender, edpyxns; loxves (thin). 

slight (vd.), OAvywp&, wept oAlyou 
Twrovodpar. 

slight (adj.), oAlyos. 

slumber, Urvos. 

small, puxpds, oAlyos. 

Smerdis, Dpépdus. 

smile, pevd.0. 

smite, rAyTre, walw, drdrata (aor.). 

smith, xaAxevs. 

smoke, xatrvos. 

smooth, Actos. 

snake, drs. 

snatch, adaipd, faprdfe. 

80,0UTw(s); and so,@ere; ‘so good,’ 
‘so bad,’ may often be rendered 
by rovotros. 

soar above, threprréropat. 

society, be in a s., moAtrever Oar. 

Socrates, Doxpdarns. 

soften, paddrre. 

softly (quietly), qovXos. 

soldier, orpar.étys. 

sole (aaj.), povos. 

solely, povov. 

solemn, oepvés. 

solicitous, to be s., xyderGar, év dpov- 
vld elvar; (c. nf.), ew Wupetv. 


aqro- 


Solon, ZdAov. 


VOCABULARY 


some, tis; (//.), Teves, Evror. 

somehow, trws. 

sometimes, éviore, éo-rev Sre. 

somewhat, tt. 

son, vids. 

song, Sy, dopa. 

soon, év dAlyw, 8 OAlyov, per’ OAL 
yov; s. after, OAlyov, or oAly@ 
vorepov; no sooner... than, 
see ‘scarcely.’ 

Sophocles, Zodox) fs. 

sorrow, Aviy, GAyos (7.); wévOos (7.) 
(mourning). 

SOITy, am s., Avrrodpat, GAYS; pera- 
pA pou (regret). 

soul, Wux7. 

sound, 7x4; Wohos; POdyyos (living 
beings). 

soup, Lwpos. 

sovereign, apxav, BaciAcus. 

sow, us (/.). 

sow (vd.), ormelpa. 

spacious, péyas, eipyxwpos. 

spade, SlxeAAa. 

Spaniard, ‘IBnpixds ; (p/.), "IPnpes. 

spare, delSopar (c. gen.). 

sparkle (oun), pappapvyy; emit 
sparkles, pappapvyds a&dvéva. 

sparrow, orpovios. 

Sparta, Dardprn. 

Spartan (oun), Draprvarys. 

speak, Adyw, Aoyov rovodpas, 

spear, Aoyx7, alx pr. 

spectator, 6 Oedpevos, Oearns. 

speech, Aoyos; make s., Aéyow rovod- 
LOL. 

speedy, raxvs. 

spend, dvaXtloxw, Sarave ; 
StatplBw, Sidyo. 

spendthrift, 6 Samavnpos; 6 ade- 
Shs (arpoerixds) av xpnpdrov. 

Sphacteria, Zaxrnpla. 

spices, dpdpara, Ouprdpara. 

spider, dpdxvn. 


(time), 
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spill (¢7.), varepyéw. 

spirit, @vpos; he showed little s., 
Ebupos eyévero, 

splash (oun), podos; (vd.), oda. 

splendid, Aapapos, peyaXorperys. 

splendidly, Aapmpdés, peyadotperds. 

splendor, Aapmporns, peyoAorrpéreta. 

sponge, omroyyos. 

spread (cover), oTpavvups; (scatter), 
Stacure(pw. 

spring (noun), tap (n.), gen. tapos 
and 7pos. 

spring (vd.), yd; s. (originate) from, 
ylyvopat é&; s. up, dvarndé. 

Spy, kardo-Korros. 

stage, oxnvn. 

stain, placpa. 

stand, tornxa ; s. condemned, xara- 
Kéxpuar. 

star, dotyp ; (constellation), ao-rpov. 

start (¢r.), dppe; (znér.), dppepar; 
started out, érropevdpny, €BddiLov. 

state, woAts; (condition), és or use 
vb. Stdxenpar, or elpl, or Ex c. 
adv. ,; you see the s, of my affairs, 
opds Tapa as Exet; in this s. of 
things, rovTwv otras éxdvTwv. 

statement, elpnpévov, yeypappévoy, 
or relative clause. 

stater, oraryp. 

statesman, oAtriKés, woAvTeud jfevos. 

station, rafts. 

statuary, adyaAparorows, éppoyAv- 


statue, dvipids (-dvros), &yaApa. 

stature, copa. 

stay, pévo; s. for, dvapévo; (at an 
inn, etc.), KaTadvo. 

stead, instead, avrl c. gen. 

steal, xcAérro. 

steep, rpordvrns, daroxpypvos, Sp0tos. 

steersman, xuPepvyTys. 

stem (of ship), mpwpa (/). 

step forth, mpoBalve. 
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stepmother, pyrpuid. 


stern (of ship), mptpva (7). 
stern (adj.), xaXeros, Tpaxus, TKAT- 


pds. 

stick, p4BS0s (7), powadov, EvAov, 
Baxrnpia. 

still (adv. ),ére; (nevertheless), dpos. 

stoical, ora xds. 

stone, A(8os. 

stop (/r.), wave, dréyw ; (t22r.), rav- 
opat, Ayyw; s. at place on voy- 
age, kataoyxetv els. 

store (vd.), drorlOnpt, Stacwle, S10- 
dvAatTw. 

stork, weAapyos. 

storm, xewpov. 

storm-tossed, be s., xetpéfer Gar. 

story, Aoyos, pb0os. 

straits, ropOpos. 

strange, févos; Grorros, Saupdoros, 
Satpovios. 

strangely (act), Savpdora, rapddo€ga. 

stranger, févos. 

stratagem, S0Aos. 

street, 650s. 

strength, popn, loxvs (physical) ; to 
have s., loxvetv c. inf., éppdc Oar. 

stress, lay s. on, wept aroAAod trovodpat. 

stretch, telvw. 

strew, cropévvupt, orpaovvupt, BaAAw, 
Sratro. 

strict, axptBys. 

strictly, axpiBds. 

strike, wAytro, malo, érdtata; 
TUrTo (pummel); it strikes me, 
Soxet pot, waploraral pow; s. 
Up, &vaKkpovopat. 

string, xopoy. 

strip (off clothing), dmroSva; 
naked), yupve. 

stroke (oun), wAnyy, TVITos. 

(v6.), Katapa, Wax. 

strong, loxvpos, Kaprepos; (voice), 

use péya with vb. 


(s. 


VOCABULARY 


stronghold, dpovpiov. 

struggle, dyév; (vd.), dyovYouac. 

study, pavddve, drriocopa, dpovrifa, 
peAdcra. 

stuff, éuBuo, éparlprArnp, wArAnpe. 

stupid, oxatos, GBA Tepos, vabtis. 

subdue, katacrpépopar, Sapdfe, 
Kpare, 

subject (of a ruler), &pxopevos. 

subjugate, see ‘subdue.’ 

submerge, troBpvxtov wow, Kara- 
arovrTl{o. 

subsistence, Bloros, rpody. 

substitute, trorlO@np., broPaddo. 

suburb, mrpodcrevov. 

subvert, dvarpérw, xafatpd, xara- 
BOAw; ovyxéw. 

succeed (personal subject), evrvyé, 
karop0 ; (thing as subject), wpo- 
Xwpet, KaAds awroPalver; some- 
times expressed by particles, Sy, 
Kal 84; do not succeed, &rux@ ; 
(in a thing), dpaprdve c. gen.,; 
(am successor), Svadéxopar. 

succeeding, 6 é£fjs, see ‘ following.’ 

successful, s. defense, use vixn. 

successor, $1450 0s. 

succor, Bon Gera. 

such, rovotros; zw. aaj., ovrw; such 
as, rovodros olos, or simply olog. 

suddenly, éfaldvns. 

suffer, wéoxw; (allow), & c. inf, 
wEeplop® c. part. 

sufficient, ixavds ; it iss., dpxet, éfap- 
Kel, QroX pn. 

sufficiently, ixavés, 
G1r0y povrus. 

suggest (fact), dropipvhoKe ; vro- 
T(Qepar, wapatve (advise). 

suggestion, tmrépvynots; trobyKn, 
wapalveris; or use vb. 

suit (at law), S{kyn; bring s., Slknv 
AayXxdve tivl, ypadopar. 

sum (of money), épybpidy tt. 


éEapxovvTws, 
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summon, Kad, xadotpat, mpooKa- 
Aodpan. 

summons, KAfjo.s, mpoKAnors. 

sun, HAtos. 

superfluity, rd wepirroy. 

superfluous, mepirrés; to be s., we- 
pirreveiv, wAcovaterv. 

superintend, éripedodpar; ebéornxa 

superintendence, émpéAeva; or use 
vb. 

superior, xpelrrov. 

suppliant, ixérys, txerevaov. 

supplicate, txerevo. 

supplication, ixerela; make s., txe- 
TEV, 

supply, ropl{w, mapéxw. 

support (lend s.), ovvepyds ylyvopat ; 
see ‘help’; (keep), tpédpo. 

s. above water, = keep from sink- 

ing (karaSvec8ar). 

suppose (think), olpat; (assume), 
TlOype, generally without inf. 

suppress, karéxw, KpUTrTw, Tave. 

supreme, kpdricros ; or use vb. with 
podtora, peyrora. 

sure, see ‘certain’; I am (feel) s., 
TETELO PAL. 

surely, see ‘certainly.’ 

surgeon, latpos. 

surpass, mpoéxw, Stadépa, viKd. 

surprise, dapooSoxyntrov aipo; am 
surprised, Oavpdt@, see § 60. 

surprising, Savpdcros, Oavpacrds. 

surrender, apadSlSwput; (inzr.), 
épavrév rapadlSopt. 

(noun), wapddocts ; or use vb. 

suspect, bromrevw. 

suspicion, tropa. 

sustenance, tpody. 

swallow, careo@(w, karamrlvo. 

swear, dpvupt. 

sweep (lit.), Kopa@; 
‘rush.’ 

sweet-smelling, ebddns, evoopos. 


(metaph.), see 
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swift, rayxvs. 

swiftly, raxéws. 

swiftness, Tax vTns. 

swim, véw. 

sword, Eldos (7.), paxarpa. 

symbol, onpetov, elxev. 

sympathize with (pity), édcd, ol- 
xrelpw. 

sympathy (pity), &Adeos (7.). 

Syracusan, Lvpaxovoros. 

Syracuse, ai Zvpaxotcas. 


T 
table, rpdrrefa. 
tablet, S&rog (7). 
take, AapPdve, aipo; t. away, 
&daip®: drodépw, admayw; t. 
for=consider; t. life, dmoxrelvw; 
t. up, dvadapBdve, dvaipa; see 
‘conduct,’ ‘ bring.’ 
talent (weight, money), réAavrov. 
talk, Aéyw; t. with, Sadéyopar. 
(noun), Aéyos, Adyor. 
tall, péyas, dynos. 
tame, 7pepos. 
(vb.), fpepd, Sapdta, 
Tantalus, Tavrados. 
Tarentum, Tdpas one: 
task, € épyov. 
taste, yevopar (c. gen.). 
tax (oun), dopos; &trodopa, busts. 
(vd.), Popov emrirl(Onpt (or ratra, 
or értBddAw). 
teach, S:8doKw. 
tear (70), S4kpv; burst into bears: 
Saxpicat. 
tear (ob), orapatrrw; t. from (out), 
ékowe ; t. off (garment), qweptp- 
pyyvupe; t. away from, &xo, dp- 
watw; (in pieces), Sacre. 
Tecmessa, Téxpynooa. 
Tegea, Teyéa. 
Tegean, Teyedrns. 
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Telemachus, TnrAéna os. 

tell, Aeyoo ; : (count), dp, éaprdud. 

temper, opyy. 

temperate, cadpov. 

tempestuous, xewpépiog; Svc yelwepos. 

temple, iepov, vads. 

tempt, mepdpar; melOwo tid mapa 
vopov (c. 2#/f.). 

temptation, use vb. 


tend (take care of), Oeparevoo, éripe- 


Aotpat, ervoxowd. 

tent, oxnvy. 

ten thousand, pipvor. 

term, see § 137; to be on friendly 
terms, 51a diAlag lévar revi. 

territory, x#pa. 

test, put to t., weipdpar, Addyxa. 

testimony, paprvpla. 

Teucer, Tetxpos. 

Thaisa, @d.ca. 

Thales, OaAfs (gen. OdAew). 

thank (express thanks), éraw&; be 
thankful, xdpuv elSévar. 

theater, Oéarpov. 

theatrically, domep év ro arPe: 

Thebes, OnBat. 

theft, xAomf. 

Themistocles, GeprcroKA fs. 

then (at that time), rore; (next), 
érara; (therefore), odv, apa. 

Theopompus, @eorroptrog. 

there, ket; (thither), éxetore. 

therefore, otv, odxotv, apa. 

Theseus, Oncevs. 

thick, wax vs. 

thief, xAérrys, KAoTrevs. 

thigh, pypes. 

thing, mpaypa, xpfipa; generally ex- 
pressed by neuter adj. 

think, vod, évwod; (with object 
clause), ofopar, jyodpar, vopl{w 
(acc. c. inf.), Soxet por; t. much 
of, wept qodAod rrovotpat ; t. of 
doing, Stavootpar c. inf, 


VOCABULARY 


third, rplros. 

thorn, &xav@a. 

thought, vois, vd nna, évvora, Stdvora ; 
to take t. of, évvoetv, dpovriLewv. 

thousand, yx (kor. 

Thrace, Opqxy. 

Thracian, Op¢f; T. woman, @pGrra. 

thread, Alvos. 

threat, dweAn. 

threaten, dreAd; (met.), 0x4 pA- 
Aevv. 

three, rpets ; t. times, rpls. 

three thousand, rpto-y (Avot. 

throat, rpaxnA0os. 

throne, @povos ; apy. 

throng, wos (7.), dxAos, Spiros. 

(tr. vb.), ‘fill’; (éntr.), Opol{eo Oar. 

through, 84 c. gen. ; 

throw, Bédd\d\o, plato; +t. around, 
meptBddAAw; t. aside, away, dtro- 
BadAw; t. out, éxPadrrAw. 

thrust, 006. 

thunder, Bpovrh; (bolt), xepavvds, 
TPHOT Hp. 

Thurii, Qovpror. 

thus, otrw(s), ob¢ 

Tiberius, T.Bépros. 

tidings, dyyeAla. 

tie, Sm; avadéw ; 
or x Tivo. 

till (vd.), &pd(ow). 

till (prep.), méXpr ; 

timber, tAn, EvAov. 

time, xpovos; (right t.), xatpds; it 
is t. to do, Spa qwovetv; (leisure), 
oXxoAy : I have no t., ob cXxoAy 
por; at the same t., dpa; at 
that t., rére; in his t., dr 
avrod; have a good t., evdpal- 
VOpaL. 

Timoleon, Tipodréwv. 

Timon, Tlpov. 

tire, growtired, droxdpve, &rayopevw 
(Garetrrov, dare(pyxa). 


t. to, Setv wpds Tt 


(con7.), tus. 


VOCABULARY 


Tiresias, Tetper(as. 

Tisias, Tirlas. 

to, pos, els, érri, 3rapé; with persons 
also as. 

to-day, Trjpepov. 

together, dpot, dpa, ee ; 
in cp. 

toil, trovos. 

(vb.), wove. 

token, onpetov, cvpBodov. 

tomb, rados. 

tongue, yAerra. 

too (also), cal; (with adj. or adv. o 
comparative or Alav; too. 
to, see § 48. 

tooth, o8ovs. 

top, Td Gkpov; Gxpos, see § 8, 4; on 
(t. (adv.), ervrod fs. 

torch, Aapmdas, Sgs. 

torment, alx(fopac. 

touch, &mropat c. gen.; pavw (rare 
in prose). 

towards, wpos c. acc. 

tower, wupyos. 

town, Gory, wdAts; be in t., érBy- 
poet. 

trace, txvog (#.) (footprint). 

trade, réxvn, téxvyn Bavavoricy. 

tradition, Adyos, Adyos mwapadedSopé- 
vos, Ta mTapadedopéva ; according 


’ 
ouv 
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treachery, SoAos, dtrarn, mpodoc la. 

treasure, @noaupos. 

treat, xp@pat, weptéww; to t. with, 
els Acyous AOetv or cupBalverv 
c. dal, wparterv. 

treatment, use vb.; 
kind t., eb wadety. 

treaty, ovrovdal. 

tree, Sévdpov. 

trench, r&dpos ( /). 

tresses, kopn, al tplxes. 

trial (court), Slkn, ayov. 

tributary, broreArs, Sacpodc pos. 

. | trick, trickery, 80X0s, dwary; pynxa- 
val (xaxal), réx vaopa. 

trident, rplatva. 

Triptolemus, TpvrrdAcpos. 

trireme, rpiypys. 

triumph (Roman), @plapBos. 

(vb.), OprapBevo, OplapBov &yo. 
Troezen, Tporfyv. 
Trojan, Tpas. 
troop (cavalry), tan; 

Olacos. 
trophy, rpomatoyv. 
trouble, kaxdv, movos; to give t., rpay- 
para maptxewv, Auretv, dvidv; 
bring into t., els kaxdov éuBadrAw. 
(vd.), AvTe, dw. 
Troy, Tpola. 


to experience 


(revellers), 


to t., ds mapa rav wéAat wapa-| truce, orovbal, éxexepla. 


AapBavopev, ws Aéyerar. 
train, travdevo. 
training, mwalSevors. 
traitor, rpodornys. 
traitorous, rpodorns, mpoSoriKos. 
trammel, weds. 
trample, kararaté. 
tranquillity, qovyxla. 
transgress, rapaBalvo. 
transport, with t., ‘delighted.’ 
travel, 68ovropa, tropevopat. 
treacherous, SoAcpos, &rtorog. 
treacherously, 86Ao. 


true, dAnOys; (genuine), yvyotos, 
GAnbivos; a t. friend, Mos 
TLOTOS. 

truly, dAnOds, as GAnDds. 

trump up, 7Aatrw. 

trust, rurrevw. 

trusty, wioros. 

truth, dA7eva, r4A704; in t., os GAn- 
Oas, TH SvTi, Svrus. 

try, mepSpar; or impf. of vb. 

tumult, OopuBos ; ordots. 

tumultuous, SopuyBddns, trapayaSns, 
OopuBav. 
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turn, Tpowy, wepirpomy, peraPorh. 
(vb.), tpérw, orpépw; (intr.), tpt 

mopar; (become), ylyvopar; t. 
out (inir.), drroBalva. 

twenty-four thousand, Stopvpror kal 
TeTpaKto’y (ALoL. 

twin, SlSupos. 

two, Svo; int., Slxa. 

tyranny, tvpavvlg; in the modern 
sense some adj. like Gyptos or 
@pos must be used with dpx7q. 

tyrant, tU¥pavvos; see ‘tyranny.’ 

Tyre, Tupos. 


U 


Ulysses, "OSvocevs. 

unable, aSvvaros, ovx olds 7” dv, od 
Suvdpevos, odk Exov. 

unaccompanied, obSevds &kodo8otv- 
Tog or Grropévov, povos. 

unaccustomed, ovK elwids. 

unanimous, use mravres with épodpo- 
vetv; pug yvwpy (with one accord). 

unbelief, admorla. 

unceasingly, 51a téAovs, del, &d10- 
Aelrrrws ; or use StareAd. 

uncertain (thing), &5yAos, drags ; 
(person), am uncertain, diropé. 

unchaste, doeAyns, Adyvos; potxos, 
potxevww (adulterer). 

uncle, Qeios. 

uncover, GroxaAdvrrw. 

undeniable, avandia Byryros. 

undeniably, avapdio Byryres. 

under, bro. 

undergo, tropévw, maoxo, vréxw. 

underhand, tao in vb. cp. 

undermine, troputra, wrocKkarrw ; 
(metaph.), dvarpéra, Salvo. 

understand, ovv(ype, pavOdvw ; (how 
to do), érlorapat. 

undertake, émyeipo; (engage to do), 
bdlorapar. 


VOCABULARY 


undertaking, érixelpypa. 

undisputed, dvapdio By rnros. 

undisturbed, dxlvnros. 

uneasiness, &$ypovia. 

unendurable, otc dvacyetds, ovK 
G&vex Tos. 

unexpected, amrpocidx Tos. 

unexpectedly, dwpocSoxyras. 

unfinished, areAys. 

unfit, dverirhSeros, odx olds re. 

unfortunate, SvoTrvyys, Svcdalpov, 
kaxodalpov. 

unfortunately, xaxj Tux; ote éxpn- 
cdapny TUX Z.- 

ungenerous, dyevvis, avedevbepos, 
aloy pos. 

unhappy, see ‘ unfortunate.’ 

unharmed, dralhs kaxdv. 

unhealthy (place), voraSns; (per- 
son), &oGevrs, vor ddns. 

unholy, dveovos. 

unhurt, see ‘ unharmed.’ 

unite, cvvdyw (els tv, elg ratrov); 
cuvarre, culevyvupe. 

unjust, abixos; (adv.), Gblkus. 

unkindly (treat), rpaxéws, oxAnpds. 

unknown, &yvworos, &yvoovpevos. 

unlawful, wapd réov vopov, wapdvo- 


pos. 

unless, ‘if not.’ 

unlike, &vopotos. is 

unload, éxBdéd)w. 

unmoved, a&xlvyros. 

unmusical, &povaos. 

unnatural, tzrepdvis, 
Tapa THY duet. 

unnecessarily, ov Séow (acc. ads., see 
§ 95); parny (in vain). 

unnecessary, ovx dvayKxatos, mepiT- 
Tos (superfluous). 

unpleasant, andys. 

unsafe, od dodadys, ovx év do dare, 
od BéBatos (not firm). 

unsightly, atox pds. 


&AACKOTOS ;5 


VOCABULARY 


unskillful, arexvos, oxatos, adéEvos; 
(adv.), &réx vas, TKALdS. 

unsought = not sought. 

unsuitable, dvemirydeos, dvdppo- 
@Tos, &katpos (unseasonable), 

unsuspicious, ‘not suspecting.’ 

until, éws; after negative, mplv; 
(prep.), péXpr. 

untrodden, aBaros. 

unusual, otk elwids; 
Stadépwv. 

unusually, ovk elwidtws, SadepdvTas. 

unwilling, unwillingly, axwy; am u. 
to do, ov« €0éAw trovetv. 

unworthy, avdgvos. 

up, dvd. 

upbraid, pépdopar, Eririps, 

upper story, bmep@ov. 

upright, Slkavos. 

uprising, ordors. 

urge, Kedevw; welOw (tmpf); see 
‘say’; u. on, wpotpére. 

urn, vdpla, vSplov, xddos. 

use, xpfiors; make use of, xpapar. 

(vd.), XpOpar. 

useful, xpropos, wéAtpos. 

useless, &xpnoros, dvwdedys, pa- 
TALOS. 

usurer, xpyorns. 

utmost, best and u., ws wietora. 

utter (aqj.), ovSev el py; or use ‘ ut- 
terly’ with verb. 

utter (vd.) = say. 

utterance, Aoyos, TO elpnyévov. 

utterly, mwdvros, ravrdract, SAus, 
76 wav; apSyy (with ‘ destroy’). 


(excellent), 


V 


vain, in v., parynv, &AAws; (adj.), 
paratos; (proud), vmrépdpev, 
_ Xatvos; (show vanity), xaAA- 
awitver Bat, 
valley, To xotAov. 


GR. PR. COMP. — 18 
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valuable, tlptog. 

value, tipy, d€la; of great v., &ftos 
aroNdod. 

(vd.), TULe. 

vanity, conceited v., xavvérys. 

variety, use adj. 

various, Stddopos, &AAotos. 

vase, KdS0s, dpdopevs. 

vehement, ododpos; (adv.), réd- 
Spa, rdodpas. 

veil, xdAvppa, kadvrrpa. 

venerate, aldodpat, céBopar. 

venerable, venerated, alSotos, dyvos. 

vengeance, to take v., Tipmpeto Oar. 

venture, ToApe@; ToApe lévar. 

Venus, "Adpodirn. 

verdict, xplois, xaraSlkn (damages 
awarded); render v., Wyolfopar, 
Sixdfo, kplvo. 

verify, dAnO04 Svra drrodelxvupn. 

versed in, €sreipos, érirtrhpov (c. 
gen.). 

verses, érn, Sal, roufjpara. 

very (v. much), péda, ododpa, wavy, 
lo-x upés, or superlative. 

vessel (ship), vats, mAotov. 

vice, kaxla, arovnpta, pox Onpla. 

vicious, Kaxos. 

victim, Onplov amordayév or alk 
o Ody, 

Victorious, vixéy, vixyoas, vevtxnkds. 

victory, ven. 

view, 0éa, dis; (opinion), yvepn, 
use Soxetv, yryvooKetv ; in v. of, 
mpos c. acc.; in v. of the fact 
that, érev8y or participle; have 
(object) in v., = intend. 

vigilance, ro éypyyopévat, &ypurvia ; 

_ or express concretely, using éypy- 

yopa = I am awake, or dypurvé, 
or pvAatro. 

vigor, lexus, pdpn; 
o-rovdt). 

vigorous, wpoOupos, Kaprepds. 


arpo8upla, 
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vigorously, mrpo8tpws, kaprepis. 

vile, xaxds. 

vilely, xaxdés. 

village, xopy. 

Vindex, BlvSag. 

violence, Bla; commit (do) v., Prd- 
Lopar. 

violent, Blatos; (adv.), Bralos. 

virgin, rapQévos. 

virtue, dpery, cwdpoovvn. 

virtuous, codpwv. 

vision, dys. 

visit, mpooépyopat, eloépyopat, Epxo- 
paras; (v. frequently), hore, 

voice, dwvy. ) 

void, kevos. 

vote, fides (7); (v5.), bnplfopar. 

vow, edxopat; (oun), ebxy. 

voyage, tAots; be on a v., Activ, 

vulture, yu. 


W 


waddle, BaSif{w, or rapddopov BaSifw. 

wail, olpdfe. 

wailing, otpwyy. 

wait, péve. 

wake (¢r.), éyelpw; (z/r.), use pas- 
sive; I am awake, éypryopa. 

walk, Badf{wo; w. off, dmroPad(fo ; 
take a w., wepirata. 

wall (city), retxos; (house), rotxos. 

wander, wAavepat, dSouropé, ropevo- 
par. 

wanderer, odSourrd pos. 

want, évdea; in w., évdehs; one’s 
wants, Tad dvayxata, wv Setral 
Ts. 


VOCABULARY 


watch, pvAaky; keep w., dvAaxhy 
mrovodpat, dpovpS; keep w. on, 
pvvatro. 
(vb.), pvrAarrw, dpovpe. 


watchful, dvAaxtucds (good at 
watching); a&ypurvos (remaining 
awake). 


watchfulness, see ‘ vigilance.’ 

water, USwp. 

water-serpent, vSpa. 

wave, xipa. 

wax, knpos. 

way, 080s; (manner), tpémos; in 
this w., rodrov Tov TpeTov, TOUTH 
T® tporw, & TovTov Tod Tpdo- 
mov, ovTws; in the w., éuroSév; 
make w., elxw; make my w., 
qwropevopat; give w., elkw; dva- 

- Xwpd. 

weak, dcevyjs, &Svvaros. 

weaken, dc evi 101m, paddrro. 

wealth, arAotros, xphpara. 

wealthy, mAovctos. 

weapon, SrAov. 

wearer, 6 dopdv. 

wearied, grow w., drroxdpvw, dirayo- 
pevw (Grrettrov, dare(pyka). 

weather, good w., ev8(a; stormy w., 
Xetpev. 

weave, toalva. 

web, tohacpa; spider’s w., Td dpé- 
XVov, Td THs dpdxvns tbacpa. 

wedding, ydpos. - 

week, use ‘day’ or ‘time.’ 

weep, kAalo, Saxpuw. 

well (oun), ppéap (-aros, 7.). 

well (aaj.), tysfs; am w., tbyralve. 


(vb.), (need), S€opar (c. gen.); | well (adv.), eb, KaAGs; very w., elev, 


(wish), BotdAopat. 
war, ToAepos. 
ward off, dre(pyw. 
war-horse, twos trokeptoriptos. 
wash, Aovw; (myself), Aovopar; 
(clothes), wAvve, 


ix) bg 0 
torw; as w. as, ovdSev yTTOv 4, 


kal... Kal. 
well-being, evrrpayla, ebruxla, cary- 
pla. % 


well-disposed, etvous. 
wend (my way), jropevopat, BaSlf{a. 


VOCABULARY 


West, ai rod nAlov Bvopal. 
western, éoméptos. 
where (iuler.), wot; w. from 
(whence), mo@ev; w. to, tot. 
(rel.), 0%, 8rov; (to which place), 
ol, dor; whence, dOev. 
whereas, see ‘although,’ ‘since,’ or 
‘while.’ 
whether, worepov; whether 
or, in ind. questions, mwoéTepov 
. . . , sometimes etre . . 
e(re; in conditional sentence 
(not dependent on verb of say- 
ing or thinking), etre 
etre. 
which (of two), in indirect questions, 
Otrdérepos, WéTEpOS. 
while, xpdvos ; for a w., xpdvov Teva ; 
a little w., oAlyoy x pévov. 
(conj.), see § 57. 
whine, troupdfe. 
whip, pédorié; (vd.), paoriyd. 
whisper, Ovpl{w, mpds 1d ots 
A€yo. . 
white, Aceves. 
whole, SA0s, was; on the w., érl rd 
moAv, KaVoAOV, ovAANPSyv (sum- 
ming up), TO ovprayv, 
wholesome (food), byvewos; wbAr- 
pos, Tupdépwv, Kados. 
wholly, ddws, wavrws, Arex vids. 
wicked, kakds, tovnpos, &vdcvos. 
wickedness, trovypla, kaxla. 
wife, yuvy. 
will, it is the w. of, Sone? (or dXov 
éorl) c. dat.; against w., akov. 
will (véd.), (wish), BovAopat, Sexe? por. 
willing, am w., €0é\, 
willingly, éxév. 
win (victory), wo; 
dépopar, KTapa, 
wind, &vepos. 
winding (oun), EAdcypos. 
( partic.), Arvypovs trovovpevos. 


(something), 
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| window, @vpis. 


wing, wrepov; (army), képas (2. ). 

wisdom, codta. — 

wise, codecs; (adv.), copas. 

wish, edx7, érv8upla, or use vb. 

(vb.), edxopat, or use optative of 

wish ; see § 75. 

with, perd, ovv in cp., éxev, dépav, 
aywv, xpapevos, otk Gvev; see 
§ 128. 


.| Withdraw, troxwpd, Gre, darép- 


XOpar; (27.), drdyw. 
within, évdov; évros c. gen. 


.| without, avev; otk exwv, od xpd- 


pevos; (with participial noun), 


use participle or conditional 
clause, sometimes parataxis (see 
§ 129). 


witness, paprus. 
(vb.), paprup® (give testimony) ; 

6p (see). 

woe, révOos. 

wolf, AvxKos. 

woman, yvuvy, } &vOpwiros; old w., 
ypais. 

wonder, Satpa. 

wonderful, Savpdoros, Savpacrds. 

wont, am w., &w8a; was w., see § 73. 

WOO, PLvnoTEvo. 

wood (piece of w.), §¥Aov; (forest), 
vAn. 

word, Acyos ; often omitted: ratra, 
those words; use Ady. 

work, épyov; hard w., wévos; (writ- 
ing), BiBAlov; (prose), mpaypa- 
tela, ovyypady. 

(vb.), pyafopac. 

world, yf, 7 olkxoupévyn; of avOpo- 
wor; the lower w., ddns, Ta 
KATO. 

worship, mrpockuvd, oéBopat. 

worth, G£tos, avrd£vos. 

worthily, d£&lws. 

worthless, datdos, obSevdg Gos. 
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worthy, &ftos, with inf. or gen.; 
(abs.), WOAASD GEvos. 

wound, tirpdcKke, rpavpar(fo. 

wrath, opyy. 

wreath, orédavog. 

wreck, vavayla; (véd.), dyvbvas (ship). 

wretch, xaxds, kaxotpyos, rovnpes ; 
poor w., kaxoSalpev, radalre- 


pos. 
write, ypdde; (a letter), éruer&Ao. 
writer, ovyypadevs. 
wrong, otx op0ds; am w. in doing, 
obK OpOds trod; (7d.), B5tKd. 
- wrongdoer, 6 &8txdv. 
wrongfully, &8lxws. 


x 


Xenophon, Elevodav. 
Xerxes, GépEns. 


VOCABULARY 


Y 


year, éviautos, éros (7.). 

yes, val; pdAtord ye, wavy ye, rdvu 
pev odv, Kopdy péev odv; dy 
époroyS; or the verb of the 
question is repeated with or 
without Sfjra, pev otv, or ydp. 

yesterday, xQés. 

yield, taelxw ; see ‘surrender’; (fur- 
nish), wapéxo. 

young, véos; y. man, veavlas. 

youngster, sais. 

youthful, véog; petpaxtedns, maric- 
K0s (like a boy). 


Z 
zeal, wrpodupla. 
Zeus, Zevs. 
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